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AN ARCTIC VOYAGE ; NORTH SPITZBERGEN 

« 

The story I have set out to tell is of a plain voyage, and 
the element of adventure or tragedy in the Arctic or Antarctic 
will be absent. 

Originally I went north of the Arctic Circle in 1921 at 
the time of the Norwegian marine strike when a boat was 
sent round to the Barents Sea in order to get supplies to 
villages in Northern Lapland and the north of Russia. At 
times I assisted with the engines and got to know and appre¬ 
ciate the sterling qualities of the Norwegians. 

Last year I went partly to collect fer certain members of 
the 1921 Expedition some specimens of tiny flowers .that in 
midsummer raise their heads amidst the snowy wastes of 
Spitzhergen and which during that period fight for their 
meagre heritage of sunlight and also to study the mining 
conditions. . ' 

Leaving Newcastle for Bergen one plunges into the 
atmosphere of Norway immediately on the cross-North Sea < 
vessel, and in passing down the Tyne and comparing its banks 
with the approach of Bergen two days later one moves not 
only from one hmd to another but in a measure from one 
world to another. 

The Tyne with its now almost deserted* shipyards, its 
hanks covered with small disjointed rows of poor buildings 
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looking ds though they had been soattei*ed by a giant hand 
and many of them afterwards savagely kicked and trampled 
on, is a depressing farewell glimpse and again and again one 
thanks God for the distant border of green hills an& sky 
beyond. 

The approach to Bergen towards the Southern end of 
Norway is remarkably like the approach to Nagasaki and more 
than equals it in beauty. From there one wanSers up a coast 
winding in and out among tiny islands and entering vast and 
sombre fjords whose precipitous sides remind one of the 
grandest cathedral one has ever imagined and whose sombre 
beauty remains in the mind always. 

It is all so different to the lately left Tyne, that mother 
whose offspring are the giant liners of our time. 

These, vertical walls of the fjords seem to point to an 
almost inconceivable depth of water and one is reminded of 
that story of Edgar Allen Poe called the Malstrom. 

Actually as one approaches the Loffoden Islands he can 
see the spot designated thus and it is more than likely his story 
had a foundation of fact. 

I suppose most of you have read the tale of that gruesome 
spot where the vraters sometimes swirl whirlpool like, ever 
faster and faster, until the hollow becomes a cone infinitely 
deep into which is sucked away, for ever, any unfortunate 
ship that comes into its remorseless grip. 

It is a legend with perhaps some basis of fact but in 
su^imer only just north of the circle, where evenings still 
darken, in that dull light and in the wonder of that intricate 
and rugged coastline such legends ring true. 

Actually the Malstrom is merely a swaying current with 
lateral eddies, but who knows but what in bygone ages when 
the world was younger, that its then more uncertain waters 
foamed and wove in the legendary manner. 

So one goes north in Summer, on*a ship, 900 tons or so, 
winding in and out among islands and bays, often so close that 
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it seems one can touch the coast. Certainly, at times, one 
passes wfthin twenty feet; on a clear sunlit ddy it is interest¬ 
ing; but on a bleak fbg-bound rainy evening 'I think 
of the winter voyage of small ships that go north 
till they pull up amidst the frozen coast of Russia. 
Imagine it day after day, and week after week, always dark¬ 
ness, always the passing of island after island, reef after reef, 
ever looking for lights on a snow and fog-bound coast. 

Navigation along the Norwegian coast in winter is a fine 
art. You must understand the coastal boats cannot stand 
well out to sea. They work their way in and out along the 
coast, to tiny villages that depend on them for their food and 
link with the outer world. 

Navigation is handicapped by the impossibility of taking 
sun observations, and the changing conditions of the magnetic 
variation. I will have more to say regarding this later, but 
sufficient to state that in simple language, while the line of 
longitude 6° or 10° or 30° east of Greenwich, terminates at 
the geographical north pole, yet the compass needle does not 
point geographically north, but so many degrees w’^est and the 
number of degrees is not constant, but varies from place to 
place, generally inclining further to the geographical west as 
you go north. 

Thus with neither sun, moon, nor stars, but possibly fog 
and blizzard, navigation is difficult. 

In the first case, year by year the magnetic variation of 
the compass along the coast is determined; for even .this 
variation is not constant but ebbs and flows, year by year, due 
to some obscure factor connected with the oscillation of the 
world or other reason. 

Leaving the last known spot, the revolutions of the engine 
are calculated on a counter on the bridge, and the speed 
accurately determined, a course is then set by compass allowing 
for the magnetic variation, which is carefully* noted not only 
for a few miles but every mile and, even ia some cases, ^evpry 
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few hundred yards-of the journey. By constant and untiring 
checking ‘even in utter darkness, every hidden rock and 
aggressive cape is avoided. 

You must remember that not only is the compass course 
impossible to work to as it stands, but the allowances to be 
made are not constant but vary day by day, and almost hour by 
hour, and must be noted and all this in twenty-four hour 
periods of darkness. 

Before leaving the coast of Norway and Lapland, I will 
touch on one or two things that may be somewhat surprising. 

In the first case,, even in the far north of Europe, 
Hammerfest, Vardo, etc., you will find in every village a net¬ 
work of telephone and lighting wires. Telephones in the 
winter may be the only source of communication from house 
to house while, with twenty four hour periods of darkness, 
electric light is appreciated. 

The people are simple fisher folk, but you will see women 
smartly dressed in these villages, and it is difficult indeed in 
summer, except for the snow-capped surrounding mountains 
to imagine you are in the north of Norway. 

Ear beyond the North Gape, to the east you will get the 
bigges( surprise of all in seeing a smelting works, while at 
Kirkeness on the Russian border, you will note the houses 
that terminate in minarets, the first evidence of Russian 
proximity and the extension even to this very land we are in. 

In 1921 I came across Russian ships in a tiny harbour 
in this part of the world. They were well painted and beauti¬ 
fully clean—and the reason—well, with a Government brought 
about by trades unions and the like, there was no occasion for 
them any more, but discipline remained, the discipline of the 
Soviet Government. 

The captain had absolute power, and failure to carry out 
orders meant death. 

I mentioned the first eastern effect at the north of Russia 
of thhiminarets. T^ere is another in seeing the Lapps. It is 
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strange the resem!)laDce between a Lapp and a Bhutia—much 
the same colour and way of dressing. 

From Hammerfest, the true Arctic voyage commences. 

I take it, most of you know the exact location of Spitzber- 
gen. It is the last known land between Europe proper and 
the pole. 

Together with North East Land, it is about 26,000 square 
miles in extent. To the west lies King Frederick Land in the 
north of Greenland a matter of 260 miles away and to the 
east Franz Joseph Land about the same distance. 

The coast of North East Land is a matter of 600 miles 
from the pole. 

Coal is found and worked in places vigorously, now the 
Norwegians have been handed Spitzbergen into their keeping. 
Indeed, there was an output of about 200,000 tons last 
year. 

The possibility of working this is due to the influence 
of the Gulf Stream so far north, it being indeed the open 
door to the Arctic. 

By its aid the western coast of Spitzbergen can be 
approached in summer time, while throughout the year the 
eastern side is ice-locked and, to a great extent, unexplored. 

The Gulf Stream, as you know, is a stream in the 
Atlantic, flowing in a north-easterly direction originating in 
the main from the Carribean Sea, though I also incline to the 
belief given in an old book of Manteirs I read some time ago, 
and which was written nearly 70 years ago, that it originates 
in the Arabian sea. 

Its origin is open to much controversy; it may be due to 
trade winds, varying temperatures and sea density,' differences 
in level due to evaporation, the outflow of rivers, the rotation 
of the earth on its axis, also solar influences, each of which 
demands a seperate lecture. 

Looking through interesting papers, I ^m inclined to 
think that the piling up of waters round the equator, due to 
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the rotaticm of the eafth originates the flow of warm water, 
and its lagging causes it to flow in a north-easterly (Kireotion. 
This theory has recently been applied even to the movement 
of continents throughout the ages, and 1 see no reason to 
suppose that it should not' be applied to a mobile element 
such as the ocean, acting with great rapidity and 
regularity. 

iTou may ask yourself, as indeed I asked myself, how do 
you know it is the Gulf Stream of the Carribean, that you 
find off the Spitzbergen Coast. In the Carribeant it is a 
stream flowing acrosa the ocean as definite as a river, but 
northwards round by the coast of Spain it spreads out enve¬ 
loping the British Isles, until meeting the ice-bound coast of 
eastern Greenland and western Spitzbergen, it narrows in 
again, and finally dies away in the eternal icepack 600 miles 
from the pole, and roughly on the longitude of Greenwich. 

Well, asking myself that question, I found it answered, 
not only by people such ns those who made the voyage on 
the Challenger and followed the stream as far as they were 
able in various directions, but the true story of its flow is to 
be found in a minute single-cell vegetable organism. It is 
strange when you come to think of it, that, one of the meanest 
things that God in his wisdom has ipade, can point out the 
course of one of the mightiest movements on the surface of 
His world. 

These organisms come into being only in certain tem¬ 
peratures and the evidence of a certain species along the line 
known as the Gulf Stream assists us to trace its course, and, 
to determine that the same water finds its way from the 
Carribean to the Arctic. 

I mention the magnetic bearing, because in a region in 
which, even in summer, heavy snow may fall or the sky be 
obscured by heavy clouds for days together, it is an all impor- 
tanlL point especially when one is navigating uncharted coasts 

Eltiniately sailing unknown seas. 
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Much of the lack of information regarding j)osition of 
the poles is due to the introduction of the map known as 
Mei^pator’s Projection. 

The day may come, possibly in our time, when the route 
to Japan and the Far East will be directly across the north 
polar basin and, if that day does come, the maps of that 
region will be as familiar to us as those which follow an 
easterly course vid Suez. 

It is difficult on my part to talk much about the relation 
of the geographical with the magnetic pole, but I will 
endeavour to give an easy exposition of the matter, put very 
simply, because it will give you some idea as to the necessity 
of and value of polar exploration. 

My first step in simplicity is to ask you to throw your 
minds back some millions of years, when the world we now 
know as a well regulated and not altogether unattractive 
sphere, set out on its adventurous journey through the 
heavens, a whirling molten mass, now taking its course close 
to a molten globe, the sun,— so that all the beginning of life 
perished and then moving on a new orbit, wider, and plunging 
into infinite cold. 

The story of that erratic journey is told in the history of 
the rocks and stones and laboriously collected by our geologists 
and scientists, and can be read as the most enchanting story of 
the ages. 

And, as that early molten world of ours spun on its course 
to a definite orbit, its matter blended, mixed, and took finally 
the geographical outline which is familiar to us to-day and 
then it was discovered that a needle magnetised seemingly 
ever turned one way. 

In the neighbourhood of the pole one realises as a layman 
very rapidly what is meant by magnetic variation, due to the 
fact that the magnetic pole lies a matter of 1,200 miles from 
the geographioal, and, on a remote island, in the north of 
Canada, 
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Seldom indeed does the compass needle point to the true 
geographical north and it has been one of the chief works of 
explorers ever since they started to enquire into the surface 
of the globe to find out what variation there was. 

At points remote from the geographical pole, where the 
needle points with a fairly uniform regularity northwards, on 
the lines of longitude, such variations may be readily 
seen and the year by year fluctuations seen and worked to. 

Even sn it must be noted, that, at the most, dompass 
bearings must be approximate, for even the situation of the 
north magnetic and south magnetic poles move in a tiny orbit 
of their own, due in a measure to the oscillation of the earth 
and change of structure in its uncharted and unknown 
interior. 

I do not know if it has ever struck you what an unstable 
world we live in, possibly molten within, a globe carrying an 
indifferent humanity, all dependent upon gravitation, that 
mysterious phrase of an infinitely remote universe. 

With the north geographical and magnetic pole, so far 
apart, it is obvious that as one approaches the polar basin the 
needle must, in the Spitzbergen waters, turn towards its Mecca 
the magnetic north, yet the world is so constituted that 
taking a course along 10° E. longitude the needle does not 
maintain its uniform direction but varies hour by hour, day 
by day, changing from a comparatively straight course rather 
out of line to the longitude, until well within the 80th latitude 
it swings round in a parabolic curve, and, ignoring the north 
pole points approximately direct to the magnetic. In other 
words, when you are in the neighbourhood of the north pole, 
your needle will point south geographically to that remote 
island in north Canada, nearly 1,200 miles away. 

Navigation in fog and blizzard both of frequent occurrence 
isiurther handicapped by the fact that, in these northern 
bj^^udes, the compass displays an excitement due to its 
pitemity to the magnetic pole, and sways eagerly from side to 
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side, and^dips to an ever increasing angle, rendering its almost 
human antics difficult te follow, and reducing the dependence 
that* can be placed upon it, in the one part of the 
world, where the obscurity of the sun renders its use most 
necessary. 

On leaving Hammerfest, the most northerly town in the 
world in bad weather, the course was set by log and compass. 
We passed Bear Island, a solitary spot, rather more than half 
way between Norway and Spitzbergen without opportunity 
sun bearings, and entirely dependent upon the compass, and it 
was strange how true a course was made, and how one came 
through a heavy sea and rain that obscured everything for 
days, when no bearing could be obtained and yet, ultimately 
with astonishing accuracy there loomed up, great dull black 
cliffs of a lonely arctic island, and one realised the importance 
of the need of knowledge of those compass variations which I 
have so lightly touched on. 

Here, with that island infinitely remote, the work of a 
long line of explorers and navigators, the question of the 
need of knowledge of magnetic observation seems a small 
thing, but on such days and in such surroundings, as the day 
one passed Bear Island, this question was the only thing that 
seemed to matter at all. • 

One of the most astonishing things in Arctic waters is the 
change of climate and following days of bad weather the first 
glimpse of Spitzbergen on a clear day is a never to be forgotten 
sight. 

One saw ahead to the north-east a scintillating pinnacle 
of ice sparkling and glowing under the sunlight, and as, one 
crept up, peak after peak came in view like a series of 
diamonds set in opal and turquoise. 

Even so far south you will find small bergs in midsummer, 
which strangely enough drift in from the east, the reason 
being that the east coast of Spitzbergen being outside the 
influence of the Gulf Stream is still ice-bounyd, 

2 
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I yenture to think that in no part of the'world is there such 
a fairy-like beauty as the coast of Spitzbergen in midsiimmer. 

The sky can be of a most delicate shade of blue, while, as 

A 

one goes north, one sees glacier after glacier, each hundreds of 
square miles in extent, which move imperceptibly down to 
the ocean where they break ofE in a series of icebergs that go 
on their last journey with the quiet uncanny silence of lands 
that approach the pole. 

Outside the Arctic it is difficult to realise the immensity 
of the glaciers and the effect of that great wall of green blue, 
almost transparent, mass. Close to it, one felt as though it 
was the rather misty window of the world through which one 
could almost see into another beyond our imagination. 

To walk on these icy masses is a trying business owing 
to the slippery surface, while here and there, are great 
creyasses which require care in crossing. 

If you throw an object into them you can hear it echo 
its way down until the noise fades away into immensity, but 
you neyer hear it strike at its journey’s end. 

I remember climbing down into one of these glacier 
creyasses at Magdelena Bay. One lowered oneself precariously 
until one exchanged the sunlight for a world of turquoise 
infinitely beautiful and infinitely terrible. 

There was something remorseless about these great silent 
walls two hundred feet high at water’s edge so nearly trans¬ 
parent and one had the feeling of something akin to terror lest 
he should be entombed—^and then the strangest thing of all 
was, that out of the seeming silence and infinite stillness of 
eternal ice, one came to realise faint sounds, and was 
suddenly conscious that this unfathomed mass of ice was neyer 
still but was moying imperceptibly seaward. There was some¬ 
thing oyerwhelming in the feeling that this ice mass of the 
sJm pf a country was in transit, and I haye neyer before been 
so conscious of an uncanny sense of insecurity as in that tomb- 
Ulic' qayem in the ice. 
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West Spitzbei'^en is almost entirely out in two by loe 
Fiord which terminates in Dixon Bay to the north, and a 
glacier which, so far as I know, is unnamed and the vessel 
was ^he first to go to this Bay under steam. 

High up on the hills side of Ice Fiord one glimpses for 
the first time the Sombre Red of the Arctic. 

To those of you who have read Peary’s ‘ North Pole’ you 
will find his reference to the familiar “ red banner of the 
arctic ” off the region of Cape Columbia in Grinnel Land 
and the north-west of Greenland. 

In Wells* book the ** War of the Worlds ” you may 
remember the story of when the.Martians came to the earth, 
they introduced a weed that lavishly grew and which, instead 
of being green, as our earthly vegetation is, was crimson. 

There was likelihood of truth in this for Mars is a place 
of abiding cold and Arctic conditions, and, strangely enough, 
one does see in the remote hills side of the Arctic a crimson 
tinge, from time to time, in the snow faces as though the 
hills bled, and the blood had stained the whitened surface. 

The reason for this is that certain minute organisms have 
their being in the snow and are evidenced by a crimson 
stain that adds a grim touch of colour amidst a world of 
white. 

A few years ago Spitzbergen was a land only visited by a 
few Russian and Norwegian Whalers and sealing vessels. 

The discovery of coal, and the fact that for a matter of 
three months it was possible to get it away on a sea that was 
in summer released from its icy bond, has brought about an 
inevitable change, but when one talks about developing the 
Arctic or Antarctic, one must never forget, that the kindly 
influence of the Gulf Stream is a local thing confined in a 
great measure to the Western Coast of Spitzbergen—On the 
east and away to North Fast Land are the ice-bound and 
inhospitable regions of silence. 

Mining has but little terror in the way of faulty roofs .or 
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floods, for,, beneath a surface that*may, for an all brief time, 
receive the light * of the sun, is a land of eternal frost going 
deep down as ice-bound silt hundreds of feet. 

You look up on the roof of the galleries, and see, ghost¬ 
like and glistening the solid ice faintly tinged with silt. 

The coal is often plainly marked with leaf and bark of 
trees and vegetation that flourished at a time when the world 
was emerging from its early stages of heat, but how it came 
into being is a matter for a geological lecture and may not 
intrude in this. 

Shackleton made one voyage during the War to Spitzb<‘r- 
gen, with the idea of plaiming the land for Britain, but its 
importance then was overshadowed by the time, and we let 
slip these all-important coal fields, as few realised the fact, 
that, for a few weeks every year coal could be shipped away, 
and, with modem appliances, it could be worked throughout 
the year, as the temperature is more or less constant 
underground. 

In latitude 76° north in August the thermometer registers 
from about 28° to 41° fahrenheit but underground, I found the 
average temperature was about 32° and the coal areas are 
frozen to a depth of at least a thousand feet and, at 800 feet 
you get ten degrees of frost, a temperature which does not 
vary at this depth during summer or printer. 

Boring is difSlcult, as the holes freeze up solid and hot 
water is necessary, coupled with constant work to keep 
them open. 

‘tiabour on the mines is Norwegian and is paid at the rate 
of thirty shillings a week with supplies and housing. 

For four months there is no daylight at all and for about 
two only a twilight at noon, and the darkness is intense. 

For some reason Esquimos have never settled in 
Spitzbergen or the eastward islands of Franz Joseph Land 
and H wonld be interesting to know if records exist that they 
eveif ^me so far east. 
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In a like manner, animal life is scar.ce and for tbe reason 
we must go back to what might be called the political status 
of Spitzbergen. 

iProm the time the Islands were first seen by Barents in 
1596 until last year, the land was under no control. 

The Dutch and British claimed it respectively, principally 
on account of the fishing, but in 300 years the Russians, 
Swedes, and Danes also came to that land. 

There was a long series of years, over which all these 
nations came into conflict over the fishing areas, first one and 
then the other claiming the land. 

They were rather pitiful claims based so often on an 
ignorance of geography, some claiming it as part of Greenland, 
others as a part of Franz Joseph Land. 

All this may be found written down in various Encyclope¬ 
dias, but I would point out that the Chartered Company 
of this eastern land we live in had its counterpart in those 
northern wastes. 

Those were indeed the days of glorious commercial 
adventures very different from the sleek, comfortable com¬ 
mercial atmosphere of our time. 

I opened my lecture with the statement^ there was no 
indication of tragedy in the voyage and yet, ever, there seems 
to me, even on a well foiftid ship, loom the tragedy of the 
past, or the possible tragedy of the future in the Arctic. 

Up that chill lane of open water of the Gulf Stream, came 
6ne sailing ship after another, manned by a rather brutal, 
fierce and fiue race of men. One is apt to regard Spitzbergen 
as a recently exploited arctic waste, but as I take you ever 
north on my journey, my last description, of the most 
northerly point on the west coast is a multitude of graves 
where British and Dutch sleep their last sleep in that remote 
comer of an ever white world. 

One can imagine them, desperately sailing ever north 
until shut in by ice with only a few weeks of open sea to jjet 
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out again, and then in some quiet Northern Bay, finding 
themselves forestalled by the whaling or sealing sloopd of some 
other nation. 

Then in that world of desolate waste did these oommer> 
cial adventurers of a glorious age, abandon fishing for fighting 
and, to-day, the cairns of the dead litter the bay shores in 
the north-west region. 

Great boulders mark their last resting place because it 
was impossible to break up the frozen ground to accommodate 
those valiant bodies. 

The history of ^arctic and antarctic must always be a 
tragic history. The sea, even by the aid of the friendly Gulf 
Stream, only remains open for a few weeks. Hence up to 
the last year or so, fishing, sealing, and whaling, in a land 
under no man’s laws, but where the bold adventurers in 
such exploits came in conflict, were carried out with 
frantic haste, with ever the winter of continual darkness 
looming ahead. Thus the element of brutality came in. It 
is easy to judge at this distance, but towards the end of 
summer, with an ever darkening sky and slowly closing sea, 
against time these competitive people killed recklessly, 
remorsely and savagely. 

Take the seal; born a land animal, with a good brain, it 
is forced to sea for a living. They have almost human traits 
on land, for they are one of the few species that cry, and 
whose tears roll down their grotesque faces after the manner 
of human beings. 

Th^ mothers can detect their own young ones by their 
.cry among hundreds. 

Even their ^courtship is rather human, the male laborious¬ 
ly waddles up to sea shore, each taking a place about 10 feet 
square, fighting for it, if necessary, then follow the females, 
whom the males entice to their patch, often bullying them 
the place. 

t begins the eternal triangle, hexagon, or octohedron. 
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depending upon the'attractiYeness of the female. As huxnans, 
several will covet the sajme female, and then ensues a battle 
royal, which continues till the last female is brought ashore. 

The fighting is a series of bites and once those jaws close, 
they never re-open till they have torn the enclosed flesh away. 

The first step of the seal hunter is to kill those nearest 
the shore, so that the dead form a barrier to prevent those 
living inland from escaping. It is a dreadful business. A 
seal’s eyes are of a hard formation, and the blow over the 
head starts these eyes out of their socket, there is a thud of 
the blow and the pitiful human sob of the dying. 

Because the loss has been sd great in the arctic of seals, 
Britain, Japan, and the U.S.A., have a close time for 16 years, 
but it expires next year. 

When you next see a seal skin coat recollect that if it can 
be torn off a still living seal, it is rather better commercially 
than one taken from a dead one. 

Seals, during the last few years, have been killed by the 
million where mankind fails—the shark waits in the South 
and the Polar bear in the North. 

Much the same fate is meted out to the walrus. 

Where Bays are ice-covered seals lie often on the cold 
surface but on the approach of the hunter they dive down a 
blowhole which is always kept open. 

It would be interesting to know how it is prevented from 
freezing up, and it appears the seals must take turns at 
jumping up and down to keep breaking the ice at this point. 

That beautiful animal, the white fox, is also trapped or 
poisoned. Some time ago, so great was the wiping out of 
these animals, that the Norwegian Government forbade the sale 
of strychnine except for medical purposes. 

This animal’s coat, by that peculiar law of nature, changes 
from a grey in summer, to a dead white in winter. 

The reindeer is a scarce animal that ma^ have migrated 
over the ice from Lapland or Franz Joseph Land. In spite of 
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its journey across the frozen sea, there is no record of: a rein¬ 
deer ever being marooned on an ice doe, like all animals in 
the arctic it has an unfailing sense of direction and safet;^. 

The Esquimo dogs are to be found principally at Green 
Harbour, where they have been utilised for the prospecting 
exploration parties. These dogs are all imported, and it is 
strange to see them on a bitterly cold day in summer, panting 
with the heat and plunging into the nearly icy water in order 
to keep themselves cool. 

After all, the Esquimo^dog is merely a domesticated wolf 
and, even to-day, \he strain is improved by introducing the 
wild wolf into the pack. 

Although that pitiful comedian of the Antarctic, the 
penguin, is absent, the quaint-looking puffin takes its place. 

In many cases, birds breed a considerable distance from 
the shore, and yet so urgent is the time for their departure 
south, that the young, that are incapable of flying, fl.nd their 
way over boulders and stones to the water’s edge there to feed 
and only a little while after, learn to fly and driven by a 
remorseless law of nature, make their way often thousands of 
miles south. The same pitiful struggle to keep eggs against 
theft or weather on precarious ledges, holds good here as 
with the penguin, birds will sit on a stone having lost their 
eggs. 

Should one go near their pitifully inadequate nests, and 
the. birds be driven away, they will return close feigning 
injury going through all kinds of weird evolutions in the 
hope of distracting your attention. 

In the brooding silence of the arctic, the cry of a bird 
becomes a voice, it is the only sound of a living thing and, 
as you go north to the pack, this last sound dies away, and 
leaves one to the silence of the region round the pole. 

Whales also have been depleted much off the Spitzbergen 
Indeed, fqr all .life, the Gulf Stream has proved a 
of sorrowi.since the drat ships soiled north of 70^ 
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Life in the far liorth fights bitterly and dies hard, there 
is the blood red microscopic alga, one of the lowest forms of 
' life to which reference baS already been made and at the last 
comes the small nematode worm. 

Science has shown us how these tiny creatures, even in 
the act of laying their eggs, have been overtaken by the 
winter, and frozen in to a temperature of 45 degrees of frost 
and have remained frozen until the following year, and, then 
as if nothing had happened, continued the important (to them) 
business of egg-laying as if there had not been a moment’s 
cessation. So one moves beyond land now slowly and labori¬ 
ously as ice ever increases. 

A record of a pioneer of Arctic’ air travel is in the hut 
left by Andree, of the Wellman Expedition, at the base of 
his balloon expedition to the pole nearly thirty years ago. 
One enters that evidence of tangible endeavour as one would 
a shrine, as from this hut he went out to his unknown 
death. 

Eood left years before is as fresh as the day it was placed • 
there, and fur shoes laid beside the bunk still wait for an 
owner that has never returned. 

It is not generally appreciated how much Spitzbergen 
has already played its part in Arctic Aerial travel, Andree’s 
balloon has been followed by Amundson, but the Oxford 
Expedition preceded the latter. 

Nevertheless, I doubt whether over everchanging pack 
of ice and the rugged ground of lands near the pole, whether 
the aeroplane of to-day will ever be more than a hindrance 
to polar work. 

True, one can travel hundreds of miles at a high speed, 
and in comparative comfort, but the shadow of death lies -over 
every forced landing. 

The first approach of the pack is a ray of light across 
the horizon like a searchlight shining by day. This is the 
ice blink which indicated the entirely frozen^saa beyond, a^id 

3 
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in thAt we cseme te a #orld as ind^sed tUe wEole of this must 
eVentusUy be. 

Even here, mixed in the white at about sea le^i^ ifif a tbih 
brown streak, interesting because that again is one of tile 
lowest forms of life common to Arctic and Antarctic. 

It is a strange thought, that when this world cools and' 
dies, its last life will be these tiny organisms that are so meim 
and infinitesimal to us to-day and, yet, will endure after all 
mankind has passed away. 

The icebergs of Spitsbergen do not compare in 
with those of Gh’eenland, due partially to the immediate influ¬ 
ences of the Ghilf Stream but also to the geographical forma¬ 
tion of the country. 

The surface of Spitsbergen is much broken and the glacier 
heads from which the icebergs start their last journey arC' 
shallower than those on the Greenland side, which may tower 
up 600 feet above sea level. 

One of the most remarkable features of Arctic life is the 
Speed at which the weather changes, one hour you will be in 
a fairy land of scintillating and sparkling ice with a blue sky 
of a shade seen nowhere but at the poles, and theui its' 
beauty is wiped out as a sponge is passed over a slate, and a 
bitter snow-laden breeze blows and dark greyness settles over 
the land. The icepaok groans ominously and long stretch^ 
break adrift. 1 have seen a wall of ice 40 miles or so itt 
length come creeping rapidly over the sea, and, in many such 
ohhttges has come tragedy to ships engaged' in polar 
work. Even in August we had heavy snowfalls north 
of 80^. 

ft is an accepted; yet neverthelless peoulfar, fact tet as 
sea water freeze^i it leaves all^ or almost all, of its saltbehiiid: 
and the ice itself, if quite good, melted for drlnidag putpieses!# 

The Aurora Borealis hkttot dsafty vleihte; an colei fii the 
tinnier, though In autunmi, it must appsor tlie oMit wondin^ 
of ^‘untvme' huiig^aoinsa a^ sfty. 
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One eaa.imagine 4h6 daikened heavens vhieh' crumple 
-up .inio imig columns of l%ht like a curtain and then, these 
in turn gradually transform themselves into giant many- 
.aolonrad streamers, just as though Gk»d himself waved a 
siMMiy-colQured banner -from the remote universe and a comer 
of fthis banner, a thing of superb colouring and of glorious 
immensity, =hung in our world. 

If you imagine a vast flag of silvery white, edged with 
loarmine, forming in the heavens, fluttering across the sky 
.with no consciousness of termination at its zenith, but fading 
into the inflnite, you get some idea of this most wonderful 
jdienomenon. 

There it hangs in the heavens, the wonder of the common 
man, the puzzle of all scientists, and the visible emblem of 
the mystery of the universe. 

The earth is to a certain extent a magnet with north and 
south poles, and one theory is that electrons from the sun 
moving across space ultimately enter the outer fringes of our 
atmosphere where they make the molecules of the gases 
light up. 

1 am inclined to believe, however, that the fact that the 
j&urora or Northern and Southern lights appearing as they 
do, more at the poles than on the equator, merely means that, 
as the world revolves on an axis passing through the poles, 
the light of the sun has in a sense no background at these 
points, but shines through the atmosphere lighting it up owing 
to the slower speed of its surface at this point as compamd. to 
the atmosphere in the neighbourhood of the equator. 

One may be inolined to ask why it is that Spitzbergen 
readily reached as it is by the Gulf Stream on the Western 
Side, has not been made use of as a base for expeditions to 
the pole, and the reason lies in the fact that in summer the 
north of Spitzbergen may be separate from the park whereas, 
at a point like Oape Columbia in the north of Greenland from 
where Peary started, the main base could be on a mainland 
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which, however, was, never cut off fron?. the pack and, this 
more than, compensated for the difficult and ice-bound journey 
through the Davis Strait and Baffins Bay. 

The danger of approaching the north pole on the 'pack, 
is that the surface is in a constant state of change. One has 
only to trace the movement or drift of a boat like .the 
From in 1896 to see how far-reaching is the movement of the 
ice and how precarious the journey may be. 

The reason Spitz be rgen has always been a favourite Air 
Base is, of course, due to the fact it is the only point in north 
or south latitudes where one can sail up to 80° on a sea 
comparatively free from ice and in flying, the possible stretches 
of open water or loose pack between the most northern point 
and the true pack do not constitute an opposition as they would 
against sledging. 

One of the most extraordinary features about Spitzbergen 
is the fact that on its western side you can follow a long line 
of ships making an almost continuous summer passage since 
1696, while on the other, only a few miles comparatively, 
the coast line is uncharted and practically unknown. 

So one comes 580 miles from the pole to the last phase of 
the story I have set out to tell—the ice pack, white and 
ominous to the sky line, west, north and east and when you 
realise that it is not a solid immovable body, but a slow- 
moving drifting mass, that cracks, opens and writhes to the 
pole itself, with constant uncertainty of its surface, some 
slight'idea of the difficulty and the work of years in attaining 
the pole is evident. 

Some lines I wrote while in the Arctic summarise one’s 
impression-of the region and this journey, 

r 

“ Bitter the breeze that blows from north 
From north of Seventy-one 
It can be Hell in summer time 
Wh^n never sets bfae Sun, 
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WcP creep a dreary weary round 
Past North Cape to the West 
Yet never shall we ever see 
The islands of the blestt 
Rough and rugged soowolad hills. 

As though from the pole cap hurled. 

Like derelict walls of a building old 
The Cathedral of the World. 

But when it comes to Winter time 
To the north of Seventy-one 
Pray for os ye below the Line 
For we’ll never see the Sun. 

Day after day, week after week, 

Sleet—hail and fog—and snow 
Just read the Log and sound along 
And trust that right we go. 

Bleak and bitter—and God ! how dark 
The never-ending night 
And straining eyes that strive to see 
Life—in a beacon light. 

A world of molten rock that burned 
A million years ago, 

Bone white dried and ghastly charred 
And covered all with snow 
Just plunged into the ocean sea 
By the hand that whirls the world, 

To rise in a host of jagged peaks 
Up by the same hand hurled. 

Fringed all in with distant bergs. 

Locked all in with dread 
With here and there open icy sea 
A realm, a world,—just dead. 

• 

ITor ye can come in your liner great 
Far up to Seventy-one 
Ten thousand tons in summertime 
To our winter’s less than one. 
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Decks hys^.«bot«:e4^iQ«<««ld M» < 

No plimsol down to, half. 

Come ye here.in jsnnter tiioe • 

And God: would you .then laugh. 

Decks awash with icy .aea 
Snowolad from batch to nest 
Go Jtnste ye South in jour .fine hotel 
For here y^ll pray.lor jseet. 

Yet ye need not pray for rest my friends 
When you're south of Seventy*one 
But pray for those ye leave behind 
Whose«toil is never done, 

Yet your prayers will do but little good 
For ye’ll never understand 
Enough to pray as ye should pray 
To help us north of land. 

Our requiem be the wind that blows 
Our faith the years we spend 
On the rim of the world in solitude 
Where the winters never end.^ 

* 0. A. John Hbndrt 

Leefeua dalivered at the T.M.O.A., Choirrlnghea Eoad,;C|aloattat November 2,1036. 
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ECHOES 

We have been lev^ ift agiee genfev 
You and I. 

Fragmentary gleaima o£ memory. 

Like pin points of light,. 

Filter down the cycled chain, 

From far* off shrouded'yestbf-years, 

Held secret in some dint obsid&tt cavb* 
'J'o-day, we meet as friends; 

And stumble through the Masque of Hfier; 

And yet,—within the inmost deeps of me,. 
There thrills and echo, like a distant, hell,. 
Chiming a haunted half'remembered theme. 

I wonder if you hear it too. 

When you gaze at me with sombre eyes, 

And lips that smile in platstudinous greeting ? 


Lilt SthIceland-Avdbbson 
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GREAT AND SMALL 

The world’s sablimest faith 
Is built up in a heart, 

Which is a speck of land 
With ocean-waves begirt. 

The greatest hopes of life 
Are set upon a height, 

A moment’s red revolt 
Would sweep them out of sight. 

My deep and timeless love 
Could round whole worlds entwiiie- 
It hangs from these frail arms 
That tremblingly seek thine. 

The late-born flowery speech 
That swears and charms and rails, 
Is stranded on death’s pale shore 
And in a moment fails. 


Nalinimohon Chatterjee 
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theory of SPHOTA 

t 

The Hindu grammarians are credited with having for the 
first time enunciated the doctrine of Sphota which forms one 
of the outstanding features of Sanskrit grammar. It is at 
once the essence and result of Indian speculations on gram¬ 
mar ; it embodies the careful ingenuity and keen-sightedness 
on the part of native grammarians, and ultimately proves by 
drawing identity between Sphota and Brahman that 
and only different in names but essentially conver¬ 

tible with each other. The * grammarians have, however, 
carried this theory to such an extent and traced the final 
germ of speech to so subtle an element as to place the disser¬ 
tations on words more or less upon a metaphysical level. 

The history of Sphota, judging from the height of con¬ 
templation it discloses, is calculated to reveal a spiritual vision 
that penetrates unobstructed info the very nature of things, 
and shows a peculiar religious tendency which seeks to explain 
all phenomena as emanating from something divine. The 
original conception of Sphota goes back to the most creative 
period of Indian thought, we mean the Vedic, when Vftk was 
considered to be a manifestation of all-pervading Brahman *; 
Praqiava regarded as the ultimate germ of all speech-Sounds 
and ^abda viewed as an imperishable and potential factor in 
the creation of the world. Philosophy, so to speak, begins with 
concrete objects of thoughts and finally arrives at more and 
more nice abstraction. The grammarians, in the same way, 
started with the physical analysis of words and conceived 
sound as what clothes itself with letters; they proceeded still 
further and on minute examination of interjial phenomena, 
grasped the remotest form of speech, viz. Sphota, that is 

' n*T: ll v»i. bhaga^a K«r. 72. »n«J SV’I ^*1*: l" 
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rnanifested by sound, eternally existent, indiiFisible into parts 
and really expressive of sense.^ 

It is, however, difficult to ascertain as to when and with 
whom this theory had first originated. 
History does not definitely mention the name 
of apy particular philosopher so far as the authorship of this 
theory is concerned; all that we know about its history is 
that this theory received a strenuous support at the hands of 
grammarians, while almost every system of Hindu philosophy 
had attacked it mercilessly and rejected it as being absurd 
and inconsistent. We do not, however, definitely know of 
any grammarian w£o may be said to have formulated this 
doctrine, nor do we find any specific mention of Sphota in the 
aphorisms of grammar. We only repeat that our knowledge 
is not permitted to proceed beyond the limit that the theory of 
Sphota found much favour with the grammarians who seem 
to have carried it to such an extent as to finally inter-weave 
Sphota with wVdVIl, thus ^raising the artificial character of 
grammatical speculations to the height of theological discourses. 
But this is not sufficient reason why we should take this theory 
as one of grammatical origin. On the other hand, it might 
be maintained with greater degree of certainty on the evidence 
afforded by some other popular theories of unknown origin, 
that the native grammarians had already found the nucleus 
of the theory In existence in some form or other; they inter¬ 
preted it consistently with their views and finally made it 
their own by giving it a distinctly grammatical stamp. What 
the grammarians have practically done with regard to tliis 
theory is that they popularised it with all earnestness and 
ultimately incorporated it into their systems as a tenet of 
fundamental importance. Similar is the original history of 
some of the popular doctrines of Hindu philosophy. The main 
d<Mtrihes of the SSzpkhya school, for instance, seem to. have 


* 
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been transmitted through generations as a common heritage 
of man and current as a distinct process of thought long 
before they were s^fstematised by Kapila or Fahcasikha. In 
this process of tracing the origin of old doctrines we may be 
allowed to seek for some clue as to why the Vedas are 
emphatically declared by orthodox teachers as not of human 
origin ; and why it is authoritatively laid down that the Seers 
who are mentioned by names in the Vedic hymns are far 
from being the real authors ^ 

To give a clear idea of Sphota we find it necessary to start 
with Prai}ava, It has repeatedly been stated in 

Pra^ava. * * 

the Vedic literature that the mystic syllable, 
Le.f Pranava^ represents the primordial speech-sound where¬ 
from all forms of Vak are supposed to have been originated. 
This sacred combination of three particles (% which is 

still uttered with the utmost reverence and regarded as a positive 
emblem of supreme God is said to have flashed forth into the 
heart of Brahman while he was absorbed in deep meditation. 
Pra/Kpava unfolded itself in the form of * Gayatri, which again 
gave birth to the three Vedas—this is the way how cosmic 
world came into existence from so subtle an entity. When 
we present this orthodox view in all its bareness and accord¬ 
ingly maintain that the entire world of Vftk has Prcapava as 
its ultimate source, we should crave the indulgence of modern 
critics who are likely to discard it as an unscientific and irra¬ 
tional theory. The Suta-Sainhita ‘ divides PrcMtpava into two 
kinds, namely, Para and Apara. The former is the sam'e as 
Brahman, while the latter is identified with flabda. It must be 
admitted at the very outset that in dealing with so mysterious 
a thing as Prarpava and showing the orthodox belief in the 
potency of ^abda we are really driven to a land that lies far 

' “ wwji; ’smiw: 1 sriHIsw *f awst:— 

MahSbhSgaTata PurSgani. 

• • qr. TOTt nr ^ftnr wans: 1 mi im; 

mmvi awn: i nrn anerf^am w; m 
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beyond the range of common experience. ^Pratj^ava has two 
more aspects—external and internal—corresponding to those of 
Sphota. Yacaspati ’ in his gloss under the aphoi^^sm 
“fWbirT ^ has attempted to show the internal as¬ 

pect of Sphota. “ There is a lotus, it is. said, having eight 
petals that resides in the region between heart and abdomen; 
the three constituents of Prat^ava represent in the lotus 
the solar, lunar and fire regions respectively. Above it, as the 
Brahmavadins are only allowed to perceive, rests the ** Brahma- 
NSda” assuming the form of ‘ bpI t ttst This (cap¬ 

able of being perceiti'ed only by Yogins) which repfesents the 
“ Turlya ” or the fourth part of Prafjtava that resides in the heart 
of all beings, is called “Nada-Sphota.” It is emphatically laid 
down that the consummation of Yoga lies in the positive 
realisation of this absolute entity. Reference is made to this 
“ Nsda ” in the Markandeya Puraija ^ where it is identified 
with 8akti or supreme potency that exists from eternity and 
is not capable of being uttered by vocal organs. The history 
of Hindu Trinity of gods seems to have a close connection 
with the theory of Pranava, for the three elements (bt, jf) 
constituting the Prannva are popularly believed to represent 
the three principal Hindu deities, viz.^ BrahraS, Yi^nu and 
Siva. Now it is almost safe to assert without any contention 
that Sphota, taken as an imperishable unit of Yak (usually 
manifested by sound) which finally accounts for the evolution 
of speech, is analogous with ''Pra^am or, to take a still more 
orthodox view, it is the same as Pmt^m. Moreover, expres¬ 
sions like ** *’ and ^ *’ which 

are, strictly speaking, applicable to Sphota also, serve to con¬ 
firm our belief so far as the identity between Prat^va and 
Sphota is concerned. The analogy is so striking that NageSa 

TiilSptSQtra—VSoaipati on tbs BhS^ja. 1.86. 

fiiim miwrsfPiSlw. i” i. 
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does not hesitate tcT compare Sphota with the internal phase 
of Pm^aca “ ^TPfPi: tTHtTOl tW ” (Laghmianjtt^a, 

p. 389). 

In the Upani^ads, however, we miss the term Sphota in 
its grammatical significance, but we frequently meet with the 
words Praijxfva and Ak^ara as expressive of Brahman; 
consequently, the specific term Sphota^ as understood by the 
grammarians, seems to have acquired a technical meaning at a 
later period when grammatical speculations began more and 
more to obtain philosophical treatment and ultimately en¬ 
croached on the domain of pure metaphysics. The Seers of the 
Upanisads have already declared* in unmistakable terms that 
Brahman is reducible to' Pranavay or Prat^am is a living sym¬ 
bol of Supreme Being,^ and accordingly they have advocated 
the worship of Pranana as a form of spiritual practice that 
leads to a state of perpetual bliss. So much sanctity and 
reverence were accorded to Prat^ava and its potency and 
spiritual character eulogised in such a manner that Prai/jMva 
came to he regarded as Brahman itself. What a unique place 
Pranava occupied in the spiritual thought of India is evident 
from the numerous Vedic passages and Irom the traditions that 
have gathered round it from the Vedic times. In the Yoga 
system of Patanjali Pmnom is not only held as what positively 
denotes Supreme Being but repeated utterance 

of Pramtm is also suggested as an instrument for attaining 
concentration of mind. We may thus adduce abundant evi¬ 
dence in defence of the sacred character of Prarpava. All 
scriptural passages, specially the Vedic hymns, begin, as a rule, 
with this sacred particle. The natural outcome of such specu¬ 
lations exalting Prar^va to divinity accounts, if we are allowed 
to hold, for the evolution of the theory of which is so 

conspicuously dealt with by the reputed author of the Vakya- 
padlya. We have spoken at great length about the unique 
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spiritual aspect of Pratyuva with a rievr to prepare the ground 
for the belief that Sphota^ like ^ra^aoa, is ultimately con¬ 
vertible with Brahman.^ 

The four forms of Vak denominated as *Para/ *Paiijrantf/ 
* Madhyama * and * Yaikharl * may be viewed as showing the 
different stages through which Sphota (Nada-Yindu) receives 
manifestation. Both Para and Pa^yantl are too subtle and 
delicate to be comprehended by sense-organs, the former 
residing in the Muladhara” in the shape of motionless ** Yindu,’* 
and the latter coming up to the navel region pushed 
by the internal w^nd. Of the four forms it is Madhyama 
that indicates Sphota. All these are, however, more or less 
mysterious. The popular form, vis.f Yaikharl is what is utter¬ 
ed by vocal organs and is capable of being heard by others. 
It is further ^ held that Nada is simultaneously produced by 
Madhyama and Yaikharl^ but there is considerable difference 
between the two. We may have some co'^nition of Nada as 
produced by Madhyama either at the time of or when 
ears are shut up. What is of vital importance is that this 
form of Sabda, as is manifested by “ VTtZRTPTRf,’* is what we 
precisely call ** Sphota **; it symbolises Brahman and has 
eternal existence, Sphota is further said to be essentially one 
and without divisions. These are, in short, the salient 
characteristics of Sphota. According to this theory, however, 
it is one and the same indivisible Sphota that is represented 
by ^ And srpur just as one and the same face ” appears to 
be long and round when seen through stone, sword and 
looking-glass, or as a piece of marble stone taking reflection 
from red or blue flowers seems to be either red or blue. 

» iTOSt V*kya.padlya X«r. 1. 

**PlW<aiI«^^;**--Valya.bha*affa. Under K«r. 78. 

^ swrit •s MaSjaes. 
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The distinction bei^ween ** Ka ** and ** Ga **' is not practi* 
cally doe to the dirersitj of Sphota but ^pointci to the 
peculiarities of sounds that serve to manifest Sphota, It is 
to prote both the unity and indivisibility of Spbota that it is 
compared to the “Sky** and “Consciousness** which, though 
one and admit of no fractions, are supposed to have such attri* 
butive difference as and sfH, etc., respect¬ 

ively. Those who take and to be similarly indivisible 
units express their views in the following way*: “Just as 
letters are devoid of parts, so no letters are comprehended in 
JPadas as their constituent elements.** Similarly, it is not 
strictly correct to take words separjately from a sentence. To 
those who advocate the divisibility * of both and qpw, it is 
the last letter that indicates Sphota, each preceding letter 
being only necessary for a cognition of the intended sense. 

In view of the difference between Madhyama and 
Vaikhari, we may divide sound into two kinds,^ namely, natural 
or everlasting (inexhaustible) and unnatural or momentary. It is 
that natural sound only, which is generated by Madhyama, that 
suggests Sphota; the unnatural sound is so called because 
it takes its rise from the former and undergoes an amount of 
modifications in the shape of long and short sound Sphota, 
being essentially one and without any modification, is not at 
h 11 effected either by prolongation or quick utterance of sound 
which practically refer to Considering Sphota to 

be permanent as an internal phenomenon, the grammarians 
have shown but scant regard to the logical view that advo¬ 
cates the momentary character of iSabda. The existence of a 
permanent form of ^abda, as represented by Sphota as such, 

• Trtf n W I vwiq irPrtdt *r i 

VskjapBdfya, 1. 77. 

• wte w qq i mnqatnfw: i 

HftSjiaift. 

• wfqqrtkftv: t msrtt i vwwt wftPmSt 1 ifiitf PiUrwt 

N*l: Vikyai»dly», 1. 
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proved a dubious probleiUj so much so that it merited no 
support but adverse criticisms from alf leading systems of 
Hindu philosophy. While they speak of production and 
destruction of ^rbda, the Naiyayikas seem to have * * 

(as opposed to viz., Sphotn) in their mind. They 

refused to take a more psychological view of ^.ibda apart from 
what appeared to be a matter-of-fact one, and consequently 
lost sight of those internal operations that are associated with 
the evolution of sound, which goes to prove the existence of a 
permanent source of sound (Sphota). Another point which is 
none the less important in this connection is that Sphota alone, as 
is evident from it^derivative meaning “ ” 

is really associated with the expressiveness of sense 

It is for the sake of convenience and popular 
practice that we assign meanings tn ^abdas, hut a close exami¬ 
nation of both internal and external facts would show that 
Sphota is finally the significant element pf speech. 

As to the reason why Sphota is said to be one that does 
not admit of any division into parts, we should frankly say 
that the ultimate nature of Sphota, so far as it is brought 
to our comprehension by sound, letters and combination of 
words, seems to be undifferentiated ,* physical structure of 
words only differs by virtue of ‘ * but the very life of 

dabda, or, more clearly, the original Nada, is ab'solutely one 
and practically changeless What we really mem is that, 
though the words **Gaub” differs from tlie nord “Ghat^b** 
bpth in physical and psychological aspects, the ultimate germ 
giving rise to such sound is virtually one and the same. 
Sphota being one and permanent, Bhartrhari rightly observes 
that such difference is not at all essential, as it is caused by 
sound only. The apparent difference * of words is thus due to 
that of sound whereby Sphota is indicated. Sphota is practi¬ 
cally one; it is only the indicator of Sphota, viz., sound that 
differs. 

» silt 
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It 49 evident from what we have noticed above-that it is 
difficult to form a definite idea of Sphota without proper 
investigation of internal phenomena connected with the evolu* 
tioiAof sound; we acknowledge the existence of such a mystic 
element beyond sound only through the instrumentality of 
^'xternal sound that serves to indicate Sphota in a subconsoious 
state, but we are never allowed to demonstrate its existence 
with greater degree of vividness. There is, however, no 
doubt that the internal operations, as referred to above, con¬ 
cerning the materialisation of thought into sound, are what 
actually take place, as it can hardly be denied that in the 
course of such translation something that lies dormant within 
( ) gets itself manifested by degrees while passing from 

the innermost part of the body to the vocal apparatus. The 
internal wind which plays so important a part in the trans¬ 
formation of consciousness into sound has already been 
alluded to in connection with the psychological aspects of 
language. 

In opposition to the NaiyS,yika standpoint, according to 
which ^abda is momentary and consequently 

Patafljali on Spho(a. ^ , * * 

liable to both production and destruction, 
Patafijali has strongly supported the permanent character of 
dabda. It is curious to note that the attributives whereby he 
usually characterises ^abda, or more properly Sphota, are 
those that are often ascribed to Brahman. There is convincing 
evidence that Patafijali, as a representative grammarian, bad 
early realised the distinction between two kinds of Babda, 
namely, created and permanent ) and it is explicitly 

with reference to Sphota or permanent word-form that he 
used such expressions * as fsftgf; and . In connection with 
the exposition of olass-theory of Sphota, as opposed to the 
individualistic one, he has given us some glimpse into the 
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salient features of Sphota. ** Sphota or ^abda par exoeUence is, 
maintains Patanjali,* what is perceived by auditory organs, 
comprehended by intellect, manifested by sound and pertains to 
ether.*’ This definition, if we are allowed to style it as s«ch, 
though concise and garbed in highly philosophical terms, seems 
to be impregnated with deep significance, and purports to 
bring out the entire meaning of Sphota. Having regard 
to the importance of making a thorough study of Sphota, we 
think it worth while to take up the expressions of the BhS^ya 
one by one snd explain them in the light of Kaiyata and 
Nagesa. “ Perceptible by the sense of hearing ” is used to 
indicate that or Organ of hearing is only a fraction of 
ether ( ) wherein ^abda or sound 

is directly perceived. Both Nyaya and Vaise§ika systems 
have taken ^abda to be a positive quality of ether 

etc., Prasastapada Bhasya). Sound ^ which has 
its origin in the vibrations of ether (as a law of nature) is 
capable of being perceived only by the organs composed of 
the same element. Patanjali seems to have an accurate 
knowledge of the scientific fact in regard to the production 
of sound. The expression “ comprehended by intellect ** 
offers an explanation as to how words, though consisting of 
letters that are liable to disappear as soon as they are uttered, 
are competent to express the intended senses, as if they were 
indivisible units. The answer is the same as suggested by 
the Naiyayikas.® It is practically from the last letter that 
the cognition of the entire word is derived together with the 
impressions produced by the preceding letters. It is evidently 
an intellectual operation which enables us to retain the 
recollection of entire structure of word even when we hear 
the last letter alone. ** Manifested by sound ” implies 
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that Sphota, though permauent, is not always compre* 
hensible, but comes . under cognition only when vocal 
orgia^s are engaged in operation for its manifestation. NSge^ 
states expressly that the oneness of ether implies similar 
oneness in regard to ^abda or Sphota. We speak of priority 
and posteriority in respect of ^abda just in the same way as 
we are apt to say ’ and * having regard only to 

the difference of attributes. Of both ether and Sphota the 
so-called distinctness is only due to their different attributes 
(^cnt^). The singular number iii “ is intended, as 
Nagesa points out, to indicate both the unity and indivisibility 
) of Sphota. 

It ,is quite evident from what he has said of Sphota 

Unity indivisibility Fatafijali recognised three prominent 

and eternaiity of characteristics of Sphota, viz.^ unity 

Spho(a ^ 

indivisibility and eternaiity 

In considering the question of time (as is required for the 
utterance of a word) he rightly observes that it is sound that 
seems to be either long or short, but what is manifested by 
sound, i.e.f Sphota, is not at all affected by variations of 
sound. He takes the instance of a drum and continues that 
sounds that are produced by beat of drum ^ are not of equal 
velocity, some travelling 20 yds. and some 30 yds. and so on. 
The difference between sound and Sphota which has proved so 
difficult a problem to others—is clearly brought to light by 
Fatanjali when he declares in unmistakable terms that 
“ Sphota ” represents what is virtually Sabda, whereas sound 
is only a quality, that is to say, it serves to manifest Sphpta. 
The relation is, therefore, one of “ indicator and indicated” 

He further elucidates the point that Sabda 
has two aspects—sound and Sphota; it is sound alone that is 

I l—MahtthS^ya, 

ToL I, p. 181. 
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ttsuallj perceived and appears to be either^ long or short as 
the case may be, Tvhfle Sphota remains entirely unchanged. 

The foregoing o'bservations will serve to show that Sph^to* 
though strictly one and indivisible, is capable of being classified 
as internal and external (btv and So far as the 

innate expressiveness of sense is concerned, it is the 

internal form of Sphota (that lies within and is manifested by 
sound) that is really significant, whereas external Sphota, as is 
comprehended by our hearing organs, has no such intimate rela¬ 
tion with meanings. In all our linguistic enquiries we engage 
ourselves more or lesS in the investigation of external aspects 
of language, but we take very little notice of the internal 
phenomenon which forma the very life of language; we assign 
meanings to sound, as we fail to proceed further to grasp the 
ultimate reservoir of sound that is really associated with the 
significance. It requires only a moment’s consideration to 
realise that sounds or vocalised thoughts are not only products 


of the operation of vocal organs but have their origin 
in certain ethereal region of human body which* does not 
vary, though the modulations of voice are always different from 
one another. The grammarians have, however, sought to 
explain the existence of such an internal, cause of sound. The 
external form of Sphota is again of two kinds—class and 
individual 

As a great exponent of the MahabhSsya, Bbartphari has 


Bbartrhari 

SBlu>tA. 


dwelt at length on the question of Sphota. 
^ He begins with the enunciation of two kinds 
of dabda ‘ as indicator and indieatedf the 


fetmer representing the ultimate germ of speech—sound, and 


the latter being what is really expressed. In view of ttie 
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popular belief regarding both plurality and order of Sabdafl) 
• he makes his position ‘clear by pointing out that no ques¬ 
tion of order such as priority and posteriority and that of 
difference can logically be raised in relation to Sphota 
which is essentially one and eternal. It is sound, he main- 
stains, that passes through successive stages in course of 
articulation and appears to be either, long or short in 
proportion to exertions. It is practically due to the varying 
modulations of voice caused by vocal apparatus, that *Ka’- 
sound 'seems to be different from *Kha’-sound and so on. 
But Sphota, it must be remembered, remains unaffected. A 
parallel example^ is then sought to explain the relation be¬ 
tween sound and Sphota. It is a fact of common experience that 
the sun, though practically a fixed body, seems to be 
quivering and moving when it is seen through agitated 
water of a pond. Here, as the agitation of water is 
reflected on the sun, so (in spite of oneness and undifferen¬ 
tiated character of Sphota) order ( ibryt ) and difference 
pertaining to sound are falsely attributed to Sphota. The 
dual * aspects of Sabda, as referred to above, imply that 
Sabda has the potency of expressing itself as well as its 
meaning that is associated with it by indissoluble connection. 
This fact is further corroborated by epistemological evidences. 
His main thesis may be briefly stated in the following words; 
Sabda^like light is supposed to possess double functions as 
those of indicative and indicated (ftTV: e>iid 

Then he proceeds to show how iSabda is evolved. Refer¬ 
ence'* is flrst made to the view (as that of the Naiy&yikas) 
which does not take ** Pada to be anything but a combioatioa 

» mm SWfwsnwRi i e v«ky*. 

psdtya, 1. 44 
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of letters, and similarly does not recognise ** sentence ’* 
as distinct from Padas and letters. The grammarians, 
however, entertain quite an opposite view, because •• they 
maintain to be an ** indivisible unit ** that knows no 

division or order. It is nothing but an artificial device of 
grammar to analyse a sentence into parts (Padas) and those , 
parts again into stems and suffixes. 

The three views regarding the cognition of sound and 
Sphota are thus briefly summarised ^:— (i) Sound when 
produced is hearct by auditory organs and becomes the 
positive instrument whereby Sphota is comprehended ; (ii) 
having assumed the material form through the medium of 
sound, Sphota is capable of being heard ; (in) Sound acts 
upon the organs concerned and serves to manifest Sphota. 
The author lends his support to the last one. As to how 
sound and Sphota, related to each other as indicative and 
indicated, are to be comprehended, Bhartrhari refers to four 
different views on the subject. Some say that Sphota is 
recognised as identical with sound, just like a piece of 
marble looking red in contact with ; some holding 

sound (though not cognisable by itself) to be indicative of 
Sphota ; some maintain that exact nature of Sphota, being 
too subtle to be determined, is sound only that comes 
under comprehension ; some, again, freely admit that Sphota 
is really manifested but it is found to be indistinct or un¬ 
intelligible on account of distance. No doubt, Bhartphari 
has here recorded the views of his predecessors and contem¬ 
porary grammarians in order to do full justice to so important 
a subject. But we cannot afford to pass over these views with¬ 
out taking notice of the unique advancement of grammatical 
speculations as clearly borne out by these references. 


tfh —oto. eto.—Fuyyartja under the VSkyapadlya, Kcr. 1. 88. 
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Referring * to the intellectuarprocess of realising ^bda, 
Bhart|rhari^ says that the cognition of ^abda practically 
> follows from the last sound together with the impressions 
made*t)y the preceding sounds. 

The immediate consequence of holding Sphota to be one 
and indivisible was a grave one, as it threatened to strike at the 
fundamental principle of grammar by making all processes of 
analysing sentence and words purely artificial.® The science 
of grammar is primarily based upon the principle of analysis. 
Now, to justify the procedure of grammarians, it must be said 
on the contrary that they had no other alternative but tcT iso¬ 
late words from a composite sentence in order to make the 
sense of words intelligible to others. It is simply due to our 
inability, Hari strongly argues, that we cannot comprehend a 
sentence without taking it to be a combination of words and 
words as consisting of no parts uiffn and niSRr. An ex¬ 
amination of facts shows that the grammatical method of 
analysing sentence and words into their component parts, 
however artificial from the standpoint of Sphota, is calculated 
to afford the only scientific means so far as the knowledge of 
meanings is concerned “ The doctrine 

of Sphota, as expounded by the grammarians, is not a creation 
of fancy and result of idle philosophising; it is rather 
based on the facts that speak for themselves. A moment’s 
notice is only required to realise the existence of some 
inexhaustible potency lying inside the body which is conceived 
to be at work at every time of utterance; sound that we hear 
is not produced by the operation of vocal organs only but has 
its origin elsewhere. However subjected to criticisms by ad¬ 
verse opponents, the doctrine of Sphota, with all its mysticisms, 

* »—vttyapa- 

dljft. kftr, 1. 86. 
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will eontinud to appeal to* all speculators pn the psychology of 
language as embodying the most accurate exposition with re¬ 
gard to the origin oC Yak. That the principle of grammatical 
analysis is more or less fanciful is evident from .the faet that 
systems of grammar have their different nomenclatures and 
technical terms, though they have practically kept the same 
object in view, viz., * ’ 

This analytical method, though at best artificial,^ is suppos¬ 
ed to have much utility, as it ultimately enables us to have an 
insight into the actual state of things. Starting with such un¬ 
real }>henomena a\the division of sentence and words with 
the obvious object of facilitating the study of words, the 
grammarians finally succeeded in obtaining a truer perspect¬ 
ive while dealing with the problem of Spbota. Bhart]*hari' 
rightly observes that proper attention and close enquiry are 
needed to arrive at the final solution through a passage so 
artificial and bewildering. As it is imperfect observation that 
makes a rope look like a serpent, and such delusion ceases to 
exist the moment it is cautiously examined, so the grammar¬ 
ians first treated of a sentence as having many parts 
and those parts as containing various letters. But their angle 
of vision is practically changed on closer examination of facts 
and they describe Sphota as an imperishable and indivisible 
unit without any reservation. The discourse on Spbota 
reached its culminating point when Sphota was regarded as 
Brahman itself. The teachings of grammar have thus ulti¬ 
mately pointed to the same transcendental reality*’ which 
has always proved to be the be-all and end-all of metaphy¬ 
sical speculations.” 

The later grammarians, specially Se^akri^pa, Nfigeda 
Bhattoji and Koudabhatta have dealt with the problem of 
Sphota more clearly and elaborately but all following in the 

' I—v»k7a. 2.235. 
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wake of PataiLjalr and Bbartrhari. The argumenta advanced 
by ^ 9 akri 9 na in defence of Sphota are briefly aa followa: 
** An indivisible unit as Sphota should be accepted on the 
ground that the sense usually denoted by a word can neither 
be derived from an individual letter, as it would render all 
other letters entirely meaningless; nor from a combination 
of letters, for letters being liable to destruction as soon as 
they are uttered, would be practically impossible to have a 
congregate of such transient letters. It is not even sufficient 
to say that they are cognisable by the same act of memory, 
because, if it were so, the undesirable consequence will be the 
identity between such groups of'words as and W?: 

(there being difference of order only), as they consist of the 
same letters and are comprehended by the same faculty of 
retention. The grammarians have, therefore, proceeded a step 
further and recognised the existence of Sphota which is 
suggested by sound, eternal and not at all divisible into parts. 

We can compare this view with what Fatahjali has said 
with regard to order ( ) in letters.^ As two letters 

(Patanjali argues) cannot be simultaneously pronounced on 
account of their transient character, it is useless to raise 
the question of “ priority and posteriority ” in connection with 
letters. This order is to be understood as an intellectual one.* 
^e^a continues to say that the cognition of Sphota (as is the 
case with meanings according to the Naiyftyikas) follows 
from the last letter together with the impressions made by the 
preceding letters ( I WJTftr 

^S^.—Sphota, p. 13). 

The later grammarians have to a certain extent shown pro¬ 
lixity in enunciating the eight different forms of Sphota such as 

» ir n r<if«an »r \ Wg « v fiwr i 
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’dite, q^ a iT f?l^g , qi<W^lPl^<g » The author of the ^abda- 
Khustubha has clearly dealt with these classidcations. If must 
be however remembered that these varieties with the single 
eBceptiou of * ’ are more or less unreal and not accept* 

ahlh by all grammarians. Reference has already been made to 
two kinds of * BTBITBRts * viz. class and individual. An attempt 
is now made to see hpw far these standpoints and 

) are concordant with the Mababhasya. ** *' 

which pertainsHo all ^abdas is regarded to be a class, and 
consequently by its very nature () 

deserves to be treated as eternal. Bhartrliari has thrown some 
side-light on this point. The word Sphofa in “ 

(as in the Mah§,bhS>sya) has led some to favour 
the view that Sphofa is virtually a class that is suggested by 
individual words or sounds, and that receives the 

designation of tgfSr by suggesting errf?refft2r. Some, again, 
hold,* on the other hand, that (as opposed to 

is one and imperishable. As to the apparent plu¬ 
rality of they maintain that the interval or inter¬ 

vention caused by time and words which tends to prove the 
diversity of one and the same as BrBnT> is only due to the 
variation of sounds whereby Sphota is suggested. According 
to this point of view, it should be borne in mind, the ** a ” sound 
in ** is not distinct from that in ‘bj.* This view is, however, 
open to objections and is Rnally set aside by Patahjali. Those 
who like Patanjali advocate ® advance their argu¬ 
ments to repudiate both unity and eternality of on 

the ground that BTBfR seems to have more than one form 
according as it is called and It is 

not even plausible to suggest that the same ** RTBIK ’* which 


—BbScjftpradtpodyoto, 
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is first pronounced as is next taken to be and 

so on, for, if it were so, Sphota would cease to be eternal 
(on account of assuming diyerse forms). Thus 
is finally accepted as what gives the correct solution of the 
problem ( MahSbhssya. 1. 1.2). 

Having thus discussed the salient characteristics of 
Sphota from all possible standpoints, we now proceed to see 
how which is popularly attributed to the grammarians 

was received by different schools of Hindu Philosophy. 
However carefully conceived and ingeniously nourished by 
the grammarians, the theory of Sphota seems to have a 
strange fate, as it failed to find any favourable response at 
the hands of reputed philosophers ; what is still more regret¬ 
table is that it was rather subjected to stern and vigorous 
criticisms. Though it embodies, so to speak, the crowning 
achievement of all grammatical speculations, the theory of 
Sphota unfortunately met with nothing but disapproval on all 
sides. The only school of Indian thought which appears to 
have lent support to the assumption of an invisible speech-unit 
as Sphota, is, if we are allowed to hold, the Yoga system of 
Patahjali. It is practically on the evidence of such aphorisms 
as Toga SQtras 1. 31 and 3. 17 and the expositions of VySsa 
thereon, and partly in consequence of the supposed identity 
between the authors of the Mahabha^ya and tl'e Yoga Siltras, 
that the existence of Sphota is said to have been recognised 
and supported by the author of the Yoga Satra. Truth to tell, 
there is no express mention of Sphota as such in the aphorisms, 
it is only in the comments of Vyasa and the gloss of Vacaspati 
that some side-light has been thrown on the question of 
Sphota. 
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It is too well known a facttliat all pbjects of thought 

Tha aivkhya Sutra exception of “Primordial matter” 

o?Bpho£* *"®*®“*® ®nd soul, are declared to be‘%|^” ^ or products 

by the teachers of Ssinkhya school 

Having taken a rather perverted view 
against the orthodox interpretations, they have rejected the 
fundamental tenets of the MlmAthsakas, eternity of sound,^ 
of the Vedas and of the relation between sound and meanings. 
It requires no other evidence but ordinary perception and infer¬ 
ence to prove that Sabda is produced by the agency of vocal 
organs and has only^ momentary existence. The Samkhya 
Sutra (6.67) distinctly repudiates Sphota® as practically 
incomprehensible. The reason for refutation is a very simple 
one. As no other element apart from letters comes to notice 
in the cognition of a word, it is absolutely useless or super¬ 
fluous to assume the existence of Sphota (which passes our 
vision and comprehension) as distinct from letters. As letters 
are, on the contrary, directly perceived, it is more 
reasonable to take them to be expressive of sense. If again 
letters are supposed to be insignificant by themselves, we are 
equally allowed to doubt the so-called expressiveness of 
Sphota. Now, the point at issue is when letters are found to 
be really expressive of sense, the assumption of Sphota in 
addition to letters becomes a superfluity which the followers 
of SSmkhya school are not prepared to accept. There is 
another argument which also goes against the indivisible 
unity of Sphota. As meanings are liable to changes according 
to the different arrangement of letters (as in and ^lar) and 
as sounds are diversified in their character and have manifold 
significance, we cannot reasonably take Sphota to be one and 


* ^ HTPurodWl:—swAhy* 5. es. 
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eternal. The<conolasion to which these arguments lead is 
that Sphota, being inconceivable, is no ^abda at all, but letters 
alone, no matter if they are perishable, are what constitute 
words'm the real sense of the term. 

No comment is, however, necessary to show that the 
Saiiikhyaites, who profess to be rationalistic, have taken notice 
of only the outward aspect of speech and have totally neglected 
the more important side of the question, viz., psychological or 
internal aspect. Their main point of discordance is that they 
ascribe significance to so transient a thing as letters but do 
not strive further to find out the permanent entity as is mani> 
fested by sound.. As to non-perception of Sphota, it must be 
remembered that SphotavSdins also were not slow to empha¬ 
sise the difficulty that lies in the way of having a perceptional 
knowledge of Sphota ; further, they made no secret as to the 
necessity of a thorough concentration of mind in order to 
realise the existence of Sphota. Moreover, Sphota is not 
capable of being perceived by ordinary sense-organs: it is 
only suggested or manifested by sound. 

Regarding the existence of Sphota (as distinct from 
letters) the views of the Mlmarhsakas, as ably 
represented by the author of the Sloka- 
varttika, are far from being reconcilable with 
those of the grammarians. Having taken a purely physical 
view of ^bda (as consisting of letters only), the Mlmamsakas 
like Safikara, turned to the old theory of the revered teacher 
TJpavarsa («|^ VPt g and accordingly 

identified ^abda with letters. To assume something as Sphota, 
apart from letters is, as they hold, opposed to all perceptional 
cognition. It is letters that are actually perceived in a word, 
as, for instance, the word Gauti ” does not appear to have any 
other element excepting the three constituent letters——ir, 
»«—ift, and 1^#— Viiarga, It is curious to note that while so 
much stress is laid on the popular experience (n<q«r), the impor¬ 
tance of the logical aspect of ^abda has rather been minimised 
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SO as to weaken the ground on which the* gramoiarians 
sought to build the edifice of SpbotavSda. When word 
as a combination of letters is practically seen to be expressive 
of sense and no other factor is found to be in ojlbration 
in the comprehension of such meaning, it is nothing 
but superfluous to assume the existence of *3phota as 
distinct from letters. The grammarians, it must be remem¬ 
bered, have declared Sphota to bo virtually distinct from 
letters (the relation being that of manifestor and manifested) 
and further held Sphota to be the only significant element of 
speech “ The Mimamsakas ^ maintain that 

letters have no parts and that there is no such aggregate (whole: 

) in the cognition of word apart from the component 
letters. In assigning meanings to words the Mimatnsakas 
had to face one diflEicult problem. Are all letters individually 
significant by themselves, or it is an aggregate of them 
whereby the meaning is expressed ? The untenable character 
of the first view is clearly evident, since the competency of 
each individual letter to signify the intended sense is contrary 
to our experience ; as regards the second, it is not possible to 
have an aggregate or simultaneous combination of letters 
simply for the reason of minute intervals in the utterance of 
sounds. The MlmSipsakas make their way out of the situa¬ 
tion by saying that the significance of words depends upon 
convention or popular usage. As the comprehension of 
meaning directly follows from the letters that constitute a 
word, and as nothing else is required for the.purpose, it is only 
logical, they hold, to take letters as what express the sense. 
£umarila shows further how by accepting Sphota as an entity 
we are liable to make a number of unnecessary assumptions, 
such as the existence of Sphota, distinctness of Sphota .from 
letters and its indivisibility into parts. It is not quite clear 
from what igre have considered that the arguments advanced 
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by the MimStpeakatf against the Sphotavftda are, generally 
speaking, reducible t^r two only, namely, the existence of 
Sphot^^apart from letters involves a contradiction of percep* 
tible facts and is an unwarranted assumption of some¬ 
thing that is invisible The concluding verse^ of 

the author reveals, however, the reason why he could not lend 
support to the theory of Sphota. As a matter of fact, the 
assumption of Sphota, which makes all divisions of sentence 
and words merely artificial, is found to be entirely inconsis¬ 
tent with the main tenets of the Mlm&rnsa system, for it ren¬ 
ders *‘uha,*' “Prayaja*” etc. (which pertain to letters, words 
and sentences) absolutely conventional. It is, therefore, to 
retain the genuine character of the Vedic texts that Kuma- 
rila made such a vigorous attempt to refute the existence 
of Sphota. 

The Vedantins have fully acknowledged the eternality of 
dabda ; they have, on the authority of scrip- 
Sahkara on Sphota tural toxts, even gone to the extent of in¬ 
vesting Sabda with the potency of producing the entire world. 
While dealing with Logos and its “ world-producing power,** 
^ahkara has conveniently devoted considerable space 
under the Vedanta-^utra 1,3,28. to find out the exact 
nature of ^abda. With his characteristic manner of 
presenting arguments, he first points out the incongruities 
that become almost unavoidable, if letters having both pro¬ 
duction and destruction, were to be regarded as dabda proper, 
and subsequently continues to acknowledge Sphota as what 
represents the permanent form of ^abda. The way in which 
Safikara has at first advanced arguments in defence of the 
existence of Sphota, exposing the untenable features of 
leads oue to believe, though temporarily, that he maintained 
no antagonistic view against the grammatical interpretations 


vnffe w i—^iokB-T«r«ica, k*r. 187, 
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of the Sphotavada. This impression is, however, of a short 
duration, because next we find ^afikard ^ more favourably ex¬ 
amining the view of Upavarsa almost in the same way^ as the 
Mimaihsakas. As to the question of production and destruc¬ 
tion of letters, he argues that it really implies the recognition 
( ) of the same letter. What is meant is that 

difiPerent letter^ are not produced and uttered each time, but 
as a matter of fact, the same sound, say Ica^ (as in ifrer and qrM) 
is heard. It should be, however, noticed here that the 
Naiyayikas are not prepared to take the above as an instance 
of recognition (hut explain the sameness of 
*‘Ka”- sounds as due to their belonging to the same class ( ). 

To sum up the two views : According to the Mimamsakas 
and Yedantins the same **Ka’*-sound is heard again and 
again, whereas the Naiyftyikas do not maintain the non-differ¬ 
entiation of the individuals and consequently take all **Ka”- 
sounds as belonging to the same class. This re-cognition, conti¬ 
nues ^ahkara, does not follow from the knowledge of a class; 
it is individual letters () that are comprehended 
each time. Again, we are accustomed to hold the form 
Gauh/’ though it consists of three distinct letters, as one 
word. How is it then possible to have such a cognition of 
oneness when its component parts are far from being one ? 
Having attributed the diversified character of one and the 
same letter to the difference of sound ( ), he pro¬ 

ceeds to say that sometimes many things form the subject of 
one intellection ( )* as many trees, for 

instance, are denoted by the word forest (bw). At last ^afikara 
sums ‘up the arguments on both sides, viz^^ Yaroavftda and 
Sphotavada, and after minute examination of facts arrives at 
the conclusion that the view maintained by the “Yar^avadins** ‘ 


* Vedfota SBfcra—SsaVara fiba 97 a under the aphorism—1.8.28. 

xw*fi xn^—ficokam siui^ja. 
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if* and afi p ta ln mare to reaeaik aad espetiaiiOQi 

whito tha4 el toe "fipha^ysdma** it yitiated bj prolixil^ and 
iavolyea tav*»fetobed speculations.. To hold,, he observes, 
taBSii at' 1^7 are comprehended one after anoth^, to be indi* 
cative of Spkota whieh really signifies toe intestded sense, is 
to take a superfluous view of the whole probleiD. 

Aeeordiag to the Ny&ya-Vaisetika point of view, sound 
is a quality ol ether, comprehended by the organ of hearing, 
and has a momentary existence. It is of two kinds—(1) 
saund as represented by letters like **Ka,** etc.(2) sound as 
produced by the beat of drum and blowing ti conches and so 
on. The former, t7is., is alone significant and hr 

generally used as a medium for communicating the ideas. 
Fiaiastapada, the well known commentator on the Vaiiefika 
Satra, has attempted to toow how words are produced. The view 
of thn commentator regarding the origin of sound is almost 
tlM same as is to be found in treatises on ^ikfas. A desire is first 
felt within, the author says, by the conjunction of mind with 
soul,, for the idterance of sound (hi order to give expression to 
the thoughts rising in the mind); then efforts are made rrhieli 
bfimg aboui a movement in the region of internal' air. Thus 
moved by causes from withhs the internal air proceeds upwards 
tin it comes in contact with the vocal apparatus; thus, 
canjunotiim which is followed by vibration in the ether gives 
riseto aewsA that is destroyed as aoon as it is uttered. A word 
is^ tkersloce, as opposed to fspn. The Naiyftyikas as welt 
as tow Taidesikaa have thus taken a non-eternal view of word 
dfBNHng from the grammarians who assume a permanent form 
of wocd as Is refMresented by S]toota> 

In his amtotations on the Bhft$ya, drldhara ^ has made 
an attempt to show the want of logic ih 
SiMhan.Qo,S|>iMt^. grammatical conception of Sphofs. He 

first mises toe question whether meaning is expressed by 


* 9311 ^ XMid^ (Stfdlum)—«a. Bk., p. S07. 
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the sentence or by Sphota. If a word is nothing but 
an aggregate of letters, holds tire SphotavUdin, and a 
sentence not at all distinct from its component parts 
(words), then there would be no comprehension of meaning 
whatsoever, for neither individual letter is competent to 
convey the entire meaning (as it would render other letters 
simply redundant), nor an aggregate is practically possible, 
as all letters cannot be pronounced simultaneously. The 
author meets this objection by holding for argument’s sake 
that letters are eternal and not transitory, as in that case such 
an aggregate would not be incomprehensible. But this argu¬ 
ment cannot stand for obvious reasons. It is further 
argued by the opponent that letters are perceived one after 
another and then impressions are produced in the mind. This is 
also untenable. For, if there is order in recollections, as 
shown above, there would be no co-existence of sounds to form 
an aggregate. As the comprehension of meaning is otherwise 
impossible, the Sphotavadins have been led to acknowledge 
the exi>tence of i^phota as what expresses the meaning. 
But such an assumption has no meaning to a ration¬ 
alist philosopher like Srldhara. The following arguments 
among others are sought by Srldhara to refute the existence 
of Sphota : Sphota is never directly perceived but falsely 
assumed by the grammarians ; the denotation lies within the 
word and not with an imperceptible entity as Sphota. To 
assurne Sphota as distinct from letters is as fallacious as to 
conceive a * flower in the sky * (“ w ’*). 

Before bringing this topic to a close, we have one word 
more. Considering what have been said about the doctrine of 
Sphota by the different schools of Indian philosophy, it is 
sufficiently clear that the main contention raised against the 
Sphota is based upon the fact that the assumption of Sphota is 

VjtjBk Kandalt (Srldhara), vis. 8k. aeries, 26d-270 
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contrary to all perception ani involves far-fetched speculations 

Having taken their stand on the facts 
established by direct perception, the opponents of the Sphota* 
vSda seem to have carried the popular opinion in their 
favour, but it would be a positive mistake to suppose that 
what the Sphotavs,dins tried to establish was a creation of 
fancy. It cannot be, however, denied that the Sphotavadins 
made no secret as to the imperceptibility of Sphota by ordinary 
means; moreover, it was repeatedly pointed out that the 
realisation of Sphota requires a good deal of spiritual meditation 
and perfect concentration of mind. As it is not logically 
correct to take anything to be unreal, simply because it is not 
directly perceived, we do not find sufficient reason to deny 
the very existence of Sphota which,though invisible, is said to 
be manifested by sound. Sphota, to speak the truth, bears com¬ 
parison with soul, as both come nuder our cognition through 
the instrumentality of inference, the former being indicated by 
the sound and the latter by volition, effort, pleasure, pain, etc. 
As to the other side of the contention we 

should say that the upholders of the Sphotavsda had 
minutely examined all external aspects of words before they 
could grasp so subtle an entity as Sphota by unfolding the 
psychological phenomena underlying the origin of sound. 
The standpoint wherefrom the grammarians have viewed the 
ultimate germ of all speech-sounds is materially different from 
that of ^aUkara, Kum0.rila, Sridhara and others. To the 
grammarians, Sphota is sacred and divine, so much so, that it 
is identified with Brahman. In spite of all adverse criticisms 
that have been heaped upon it, the theory of Sphota will 
continue to survive as embodying the most accurate and 
orthodox interpretation of the origin of sound. 


Fkabhatchakdra Chakbayabti 
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BRAHMINISM IN THESMRITIS “ 

II 

It will be clear how sages solTed the important proUem 
of food. The rules propounded will show bow primitive that 
culture was, how slowly it developed and how painfoliy 
^med wigs jangled on the knotty points. I ahall deal 
with the problem of purity of blood in a separate chapter. 
1 shall now quote a few extracts, showing their knowledge 
tsf other things. 1 shall quote what to me appear to be 
very interestingly cbaraoteristio instructions. 

We find in the Smritis instructions for cleansing utensfis 
and such things: 

*' Objects made of metal must be scourged, those made of clay dioold 
be tfaorrougbly heated by fire^ those made of wood must be planed, fend 
oledi made of thread should be washed. Objects made of stone, jeweki, 
shells, or mother of pearl must be treated like those made of metal. Objecte 
made of bone and mud must be treated like wood. Ropes, chips of bamboo 
and leather must be treated like garments’' {Gautam, Ch. /, 29-31^ 33f 
S. B. E.). Articles made of copper, lead or brass should be purified 
by rubbing them with any acid substance, articles made of iron or bell- 
metal should be purified by rubbing* them with any alkaline substance *' 
{Banltfia Samhitaf CA. 16.4, Butt'** trana.). ** Silk and woolen staffs, with 
alkaline earth, bhmkete with pounded Aiisbta fruit, Amittpattas w^h 
Bel fruit, linen eloth with a paste of yellow mnstard.'* {Mamtt Ok, V, 
tSOt 6, 3, E.), See also F^knu~3mnUf Ch, 83, S, S, K 

This will show how people acquired the knowiedga of 
purifying objeote of use and consamptiaB:— 

The following details about tooth will also he 

found interesting 

** Vishnu recommends a stick * as thick as the top of the little finger 
provided with one end that may be chewed and twelve angulaa long* for 
a tooth brush* ( Fiahnu Smriii, eh. 61, 1-16, 8* B. E.),^ 

** M hoi’i^^’bolder must not use Palfis wood for cleaning Ids } 
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w» Hm nlADt> nor the ttNip* plant, &or of tbe Vibkt- 

tilm tre<^ tbor ni tbe Dhava plant, nor of the Dbftmaoi tree; nor of the 
fiandbaka plant, aw of tbe Nir^undi ebrub, aor of the Signi, TiWa 
md lljuiduka trees^ nor of the Kovidara,^ Somi, Filu, Pippal, Ingud or 

treeg, nor of the Paribhadrak or tamarind or Muchak, or Semal 
trees; nor sweet plants, nor sour plants, nor twigs that have withered on tbe 
stem,.nor perforated wood, nor stinking wood, nor smooth wood. He 
most use tbe twigs of the Banyan or Asbva trees or of tbe Arka plakit, or 
of the khadir or Icaranja or Badara or S&1 or Nimb trees or of the Arimeda 
shrub or of the ApBmarga or Malati plants, or of ’the Kaktd>h or Bel 
trees, or of the KashBya tree or of the Tikta or Katuka plants.^’ 

It is common sight in India to see people cleaning their 
teeth with twigs of Nimb or Khadir tree. The point is to 
note how man^r trees must haye been tried and rejected before 
this list was prepared for guidance. 

The Bmritis are replete wit& grave direotions about 
these eimple things. Vishnu-Smriti says that (me must 
‘**n;ot travel alone, nor too early in the morning, nor too 
late in the evening, nor at noon, nor near water.** 
A traveller must not stop *'at night at the root of a 
tree, in an empty house, upon a meadow or in a stable.** 
(CA €S-2f 19. S. JB. E,). He must not ** cross a river 
without need, * stand on the bank or gaze into a pool or 
cross in a leaky vessel.* *’ {Ch. 6S. 44, 48-49, 47, S. B. E,). 
One must not eat ** during an indigestion, at midnight, noon or 
twilight, lying stretched out on the back, sitting on a broken 
stool, reclining on a couch, gr upon the ground.** {Ch. 88. 
9-12,17-19, 22, S. B, E.). One must not sleep on wet (fresh) 
bamboo, in the open air, on a bedstead made of Palash 
wood, broken, of scorched wood or of the wood of a tree 
that used to be watered with the jar.** (Ch. 70-4, 5, 6,10, 
11, 12, S. B. E.). Studies shall be stopped **when there is 
barking of many dogs, the braying of many asses, the cry 
of a wolf or solitary jackal or of an owl, if the wind roars, 
if lightning flashes or thunder rolls, when there is an eclipse 
of the sun or moon, or an earthquake, or a whirlwind, fall of 
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a meteor or appearance of a comet/* {Jpaataniba, 

S. B. JE.). This will show how our fore^t&ers became terri¬ 
fied at these phenomena and stopped their studies. 

These extracts are given not as showing the state of 
things when the Smritis as they are were composed. They 
are mere traces of the distant past when man was in this 
stage and they are relics of the precepts handed down by 
the wise of that period and preserved by our Smritis as 
hallowed treasure of ancient wisdom. 

How social heritage is handed on. 

Every individual has something to tell of his own 
experience. Each one has picked up bits of knowledge in 
one’s pilgrimage of life. The problem suggests itself in this 
form. Does this treasure die with the man ? Is it born 
with the individual in his next birth P If so, is the blessed 
individual born again in hell or heaven or even amongst 
us mortals P Does that individual transmit his intelligence 
and learning to his offspring ? As regards the latter question 
there is a conflict of learned opinion amongst western savants. 
Darwin and Spencer are in favour of transmission of acquired 
qualities. Weisman is against this view and Professor 
McDougall says:— 

If modificatioas or qualities acquired bj use are trausmitted, the 
accumulation of such effects is in most, probably all cases, a very slight, 
and slow sind gradual process requiring many generations to produce 
an appreciable degree of effect.*' ( I> America safe for Democracy ? 
McDougall). 

The Smritis also exhibit the same perplexity at this 
phenomenon. It is in glaring contrast to the positive 
answers which they give to the first question. Western 
scholars stand mute and stunned at the Great Unknown 
beyon^ this life. Our savants are never more copious on any 

point. Our science of astrology professes to give the 
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whole history in (^tail of your doings in the whole cyole of 
eight and half millions of preceding births and to foretell as 
many futures. Our Smritis tell exactly whether a particular 
heiror a particular body will be one’s abode in the next life. 
The silence of the West and the volubility of the East are in 
strange contrast. I shall deal with these problems in later 
chapters; not with any hope of solving them, but certainly 
with a hope of pointing out some plain bints towards some 
sort of solution of them. From remotest antiquity men have 
dabbled into this search ; even now we are in the dark ; but 
the labours of centuries of human effort have not been in 
vain. If we have not solved the riddle, we have at least 
made some effort towards an approach to a solution ; if we 
have not done even that, we have at least exploded many a 
quack solution and reading. 

And even though the mystery has been there unsolved 
all along, mankind has gone on progressing. The speed has 
increased with our onward march and from mincing tawd- 
dling steps we have been going in giant strides. Here we are 
bestriding the world like a colossus. From remotest antiquity 
men have come unto us and gone away, but thank God, none 
of them, bag and baggage. They bequeath to us their hard- 
won gains. Alas I what good would there be in death if 
that was not so ? Men have not only left their material 
wealth, which we so much applaud, men have bequeathed the 
rich treasures of their brain, which, however, we scarcely 
appreciate. Everyone has poured his learning and wisdom, 
garnered in his life-time into listening ears. The richest 
legacies have been left by word of mouth. The social 
heritage has begun in oral wills. The legatees have 
treasured the heritage in their memories and passed it on. 
They then discovered the art of registering in writing the 
wisdom of old. Mankind has progressed exactly in the 
proportion it has progressed in this art of communioating and 
preserving of knowledge acquired by painful experiment^ 
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and fenetrattejir obaerTaUan. The iiiTebwa^ otr^ 

ag^ and volubility of womankind ate ijnimlsefl^ ae 

Graham Wallaa says, have an evolutionary hisiovy of their 
own earlier than the history of those' iatelleotnal proeehsaa 
by which it is often directed and modified. (“ Human Katorei 
in Politics.*’) Aa the same learimd writer says: 


Oar inherited organization inclines ns to react in certain ways to certain 
etimali, because such reactions have been nsefnl in the past in preserving 
oar species.” {Tbid.y 

Mankind has progressed because it has been communi¬ 
cative in the extreme. ^ 

The great discovery of understandable sounds called 
speech and language is a land-mark of highly momentous 
oonsequenoes. Like rich lordlings born with silver spoon in 
our mouths, we do not appreciate the full significanoe of our 
estate. The Bishis, who were earlier in the struggle and 
nearer to the view, are rightly ecstatic in its praise. They 
hail the phenomenon in reverential a\i» fulness. Manu says : 

” Prajapsti, the lord of creatures, milked out as it were from tha three 
Vedas the sounds A, U, and M, the monosyllable OM is the highest 
Brahman, know that the syllable OM is imperishable and it is Brahman 
and the lord of creatures Prajapati, the initial triliteral Brahman {OM) on 
which the three-fold sacred science is based, is another triple Veda. 
He who knows that is called learned in the Veda.” {ManWf Ch, 2. 76^ 
82-84, ek. XI, m. 8B.2.). 

There is no better appreciation of the importance of language 
in our uplift than this. It stands to our credit indeed that we 
have deified speech into a goddess. The Indians are right in. 
giving such paramount importance to the triliteral OM^ 
though we have forgotten its true significance. The recent 
researches into the history of language,, philosophy, phonetiosi) 
scryi^logy will make us stand in awe-struck gyatitude 
at^ ^e ^iPyraraid of understandable soonda put.ttp. aftBU 
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TbB wil^ea^ imitation will stagger at the idea of the 
immense trouble reqi^^ired in giving a name to every object 
8nd each one of its countless attributes and every idea, 
thought and feeling of the human mind. After efforts of 
centuries we yet have to punctuate our speech with phrases 
indicative of our inability to express ourselves. “ That is,** 
** And what 1 mean is this,*’ I did’nt mean it, though.** Ah, 
how often we confess to failures. From time immemorial 
men have applauded orators and poets who have succeeded in 
giving expression to our thoughts and feelings. And yet in 
our highest exuberance of feelings we say, ** Words fail me, 
gentlemen.** What an allusion to our distant past, what an 
echo of the remote antiquity is not* there ? ** Words fail me, 

gentlemen ** !I Even so, gentlemen, words failed our ancestors. 
Trenching on its heels stood before them the appalling 
difficulty of getting together a tolerably sufficient number of 
fellow>men to agree on this code of words. Even now there 
is raised a deafening babel of diverse tougues and attempts 
are made to do in a wink what required centuries of co-opera¬ 
tive effort. We dp require a world-language, indeed, as we 
do a world-state, but there they stand athwart like the 
Himalayas, petty nationalities and pettier dialects. 

By efforts of centuries men have succeeded in getting 
together large masses to agree on a common language. We 
do worse in fretting at these nationalities as Mr. Wells 
does. Let us glory in the achievement and only that will 
put hope in our desponding hearts. The despair with which 
our wise men look at any attempt to invent a common 
language for the whole of mankind, is an exact measure of the 
difficulties our ancestors had to surmount in bringing together 
their fellow-men to agree on a certain language. Nothing 
else can bring home adequately the difficulty of the task 
. ftTiii the brillianoy .of the achievement. And shall we yet . 
call them * barbarians,* * savages * and such names ? No, 
they had the same arnonnt of intellect, perhaps more ; the 

8 
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results appear te us poor, but ’ the dijEheulties were stu¬ 
pendous, and were it not that we bapb grown taller - only 
standing on their shoulders, where would we have been ? 

With language achieved it became easier to cofhmuni-- 
cate knowledge gained by every individual in his life. It 
became thus registered in memories of learners. It 
could not die with the individual. There could not be a man 
who had not something to teach. There could not be men 
who had not everything to learn. When there was no langu¬ 
age, knowledge acquired died with the acquirer and man 
had to begin again for himself from the beginning. Social 
heritage was impossible. Every fellow came into the world 
literally cut off to a pence. With language, knowledge 
acquired became imperishable, and with additions, drop by 
drop, swelled into the Pierian fountain, where men drunk 
deep. Manu says it very nicely : ** Know that the syllable 
OM is imperishable.’* Forsooth, it is so. 

And thus came into being ‘ Shrutis *—‘ knowledge heard. * 
Manu says “ But from fire, wind, and the sun he drew forth 
the three-fold eternal Veda ” (Ch. I., 23); the Veda 
contains knowledge about these phenomena—the most appal¬ 
ling then—humble prayers and sincere rejoicings. And 
naturally followed * Smritis *—knowledge remembered—en¬ 
graved on tablets of memory. ** The Veda is the source of 
the sacred law ” says Gautam (Ch. I. 1) ; and so says 
every Smriti. It was not only so, the Smritis were nothing 
but the * Shrutis ’ in the beginning. And hearing and re¬ 
membering, mankind pulled on to prosperity and plenty. 

'Memorizing knowledge, the whole of the social heritage, 
is always a very difficult task, involving immense wastage 
of human energy. But in the beginning there was no go. 
From language to script was a very very long step. The 
invenUon of writing was itself .a task of< immense difficultjr 
bhA .^eebnd only to the invention of language. Re<^ any 
*Al|»hab6t’ in any encyolopssdia and^bcr'wiH 
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understand the difflouHy of the task and the slow progress 
made. The Mnemoiil^^ the Pictorial, the Ideographic, the 
Phonetic, how painfully has man achieved the marvel of 
the alphabets. Carving them on'stones, on burnt-bricks, metals, 
Bhupja-Patra, how troublesome and painful ? And yet people 
went to the trouble of it, to avoid the quicksands and slime 
of their memory. Knowledge was no sooner memorized 
than some of it leaked out of our frail memories, much of it 
became mixed together sheerly out of its proper context 
and limitations and still more was overlaid with inventions 
pure of selfish repositories. The pure crystal stream became 
muddy and dark as it rolled through the ages. 

The pollution was, indeed, small; but the leakage was 
horrible. In India, especially, much of most valuable know¬ 
ledge has died with those who knew. The human frame is 
perishable, the torch of learning is liable to be extinguished 
at any moment ere it lights another. And to avoid this 
man invented the art of writing, and consigned his heritage to 
more durable material. 

The art of writing is traced to about 6,000 years in Egypt 
but it was the awkward hieroglyphic. The Phcenician alpha¬ 
bet came into being in the tenth century B. G. (see 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia, 1st Volume, just published 
' Alphabet *). There is some warrant for the opinion that, 
in Vedic times, the art of writing was unknown in India. 
It is also a significant fact that the Aryans of the North 
who imposed their culture on the Bra vidian s of the South, 
could not yet impose their script on them who had one of 
their own. There are found traces of connection between the 
Bravidian and Hittite cultures. It is not improbable that the 
art of writipg came to them from the valley of the Euphrates. 
.Howsoever it was, it was rather at a very late stage in India 
that writing was invented and it was at a still later stage 
when it was used to record knowledge. Even to-day men 
spend such valuable time in committing • to memory the 
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Yedaa and other Shastras. Wo need to stanch the wastage of 
the most yaluahle brain power of country. The uni¬ 
versal rule in India has been memorizing knowledge and 
the result has been immense leakage, wastage and muddling. 
But even in this country writing came to be availed of 
as a repository of knowledge, though at a very late period 
and to a very small extent. 

The materials used gave too much trouble. Bocks and 
metals were hard to carve into, bricks were bulky, not port> 
able, and inconvenient, Bliurja Patras (palm-leaves) were 
extremely liable to go to pieces. Washington Irving draws a 
very good picture, though for his own ends. Says he: 


** Works had to be transcribed by hand, which was a slow and labori¬ 
ous process, they were written either on parchment, which was expensive, 
so that one work wa<4 often erased to make way for another, or on papyrus, 
which was fragile and extremely perishable. The accumulation of manus¬ 
cripts was slow and costly and confined almost entirely to monasteries.” 


And here we are in an age of paper and printing. 

” The invention of paper and the press, have put an end to all these 
restraints. They have made every one a writer and enabled every mind to 
pour itself into print and diffuse itself over the whole intellectual world. 
The stream of literature has swollen into a torrent—^augmented into a river 
expanded into a sea. Let criticism do what it may, writers will write, 
printers will print, and the world will inevitably be overstocked with good 
books. It will be the employment of a life-time to learn their names, and 
before long a man of erudition will be little better than a mere walking 
catalogue.” 

It is indeed an alarming phase of the invention, much is 
being put in print which better had been not even talked and 
if talked, forgotten. We are certainly overdoing and mis¬ 
using. But well used paper and printing is an agency of Im¬ 
mense power and promise for the future and has been the 
chief instrument of our uplift in the Fast. We owe our giant 
ettides since the end of Middle ages to it. 

, ;,.4>(^Biremeiit of kuowled^ is fodi^ed difdoult, but it Is 
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not Impossible at lUl, unless there are oontriyances for its ac¬ 
cumulation and dislliibution. Man could not conquer Nature 
single-handed. Co-operative effort by a large body of fellow- 
men «nd for a very considerable length of time, was required 
to gather the rudiments of our vast learning. Language con¬ 
quered the initial difficulty on the way of this co-operative 
effort. It enabled men to profit by the experience of his fel¬ 
low-being. It enabled men to profit by the experience of past 
generations. Men could thus grow wise before the event and 
be prepared. And thus grew in volume our social heritage. 

Some individuals are likely to have had a larger experi¬ 
ence of their own than others. The elders certainly, one and 
all, could lay claim to larger experience, and when knowledge 
was mainly acquired by actual experience, age was and had 
always been the best workable index of wisdom. Knowledge 
certninly then depended on the length of one’s beard and the 
criterion was naturally not so laughable then. Then some 
individuals are likely to have had special opportunities of im¬ 
bibing knowledge from others who had had their own story 
to tell. It is the most natural process that some individuals 
had uncommon experience of their own and acquaintance 
with the experience of an uncommonly large number of others. 
It was inevitable that the less-knowing fellow-men inquired 
of these more-knowing individuals, took their counsel, follow¬ 
ed their instructions which were found to do much good to 
them and so relied upon them for guidance in the diverse 
matters of their hard and troublesome life. 

The whole culture was handed down by word of mouth. 
This fact at once enables us to say that Brahmins were origin¬ 
ally these wise men. The celebrated Vedic text giving out 
the genesis of the Body Politik is nothing more than a des¬ 
cription of the Leviathan “ To the Brahman belongs the 
mouth,” this is the story of the Veda taken up by the Smritis. 
This metaphor and imagery has been engrafted with countless 
others and what was originally a happy desdription became a 
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Tiolent justification for undeserred pretensions and condem¬ 
nations. The one thing which oharaoterj^d a Brahman was 
his mouth. He gave out truths, bits of social heritage which 
always did good and never came to be untrue. “ A speech 
uttered by Brahmanas never fails to come true, what the 
Brahmanas pronounce, the Gods will ratify.” (Vishnu-smriti, 
ch. 19, 22-23, S. B. E.). “ Riding in the chariot of scriptures 

and wielding the swords of the Vedas in their hands, Brah- 
n^anas, whatever they may speak even in fun, is highly obli¬ 
gatory.” (Parasara-samhita, ch. 8, 33, Butt's Trans.). ”It K 
said that the Brahmanas first made the Vedas known. The 
Brahman saves one frohi misfortunes.” (Vasistba-Samhita, 
Oh. I, Butt's Trans.). The word of Brahman came out so 
true, that it was considered to have a power of its own. 
Manu says, “ speech, indeed, is the weapon of the Brahmanas.” 
(Oh. XI, 33, S. B. E.) These simple truths, shorn of subse¬ 
quent imagery, gives the origin of the word Brahman which 
means a man who spoke. The Sanskrit root for * to speak* 
is * Bru' and it is probable that Brahman is derived from it. 
Themistes shot out of the mouth of the Brahmanas, most 
truthful and prophetic pronouncements. 

Speoialisation and Co-operation. 

In the beginning men came unto Brahmanas for every 
sort of instruction. What shall he eat, how much shall he 
eat, hqw shall he cook, how shall he look, how shall he 
bathe, how shall he cleanse utensils, how his malady may be 
cured, were questions asked of a Brahman. There was 
nothing on which a Brahman could not be ooneulted. But 
ak knowledge grew in volume, it became impossible for one 
man to know about all things imaginable. Men began to 
particular branches of knowledge. Some 
their knowledge of agriculture, cattle-farming 
tr^e and commerce; some, in the art of 
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warfare and goTeihUBBnt; and some, in the science of law and 
philosophy. Some'TOcame specialists in manual arts. The 
age of specialists dawned. It became impossible to learn 
eyerything of everything for one man or one class. Men 
naturally went to experts in their branch for instruction. 

Man*s progress consists of his progress in his conquest 
of nature and his progress in the art of living together. 
(Marvin’s ** Progress and History.”) They are, indeed, 
linked together. One is the cause and the other is the effect 
in sweet mutuality. Conquering Nature, they have lived 
together in sweet fellowship; living together in sweet fellow¬ 
ship, they have conquered Nature. Thus has progress in 
civilization been achieved by the onward march of human 
regiments, in mutual interdependence and harmony of the 
component parts. The slightest discord would have been fatal 
in those early days and men moved on, out of sheer necessity, 
in sweetest harmony and concord. 

The so-called Shudras and Yaishyas devoted themselves 
to the conquest of Nature; the Brahmans and Kshatriyas 
took to the knowledge of the art of living together. Society 
did not divide and break up into water-tight compartments, 
into atoms warring at each other’s throat. No more beautiful 
picture of society was conceived than that in the Purush 
Sukta. The body politik, the unity and harmony of the limbs, 
the utter dependence of one on the other ; the Leviathan was 
seen in India on all its sides and the ideas inculcated from 
earliest childhood. Duties first and rights afterwards has 
always been the philosophy of India. 

HItrita says that the Yaishyas should hold their ricbes 
in trust for all until the end of their lives. {Sarita’‘Samhit€t, 
Ch, 2, 8,, Dutfa Trana.) ** The kings deserve the one-sixth 
of the produce always,” says Harit ( Ch. 2. 8, ibid). The sage 
Parashara most poetically says: 

As a fiowsrman strioge a garland of flowers by culling one from each 
flower plant in the garden, so'a king shall raise hie revenue by imposing 
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s light tax on bis individual subjects without infiiotiiig hairdship on any. 
He will not be like a charcoal man, who fells (^Wn all the trees in a 
garden and reduces them to cinders/’ (Paraahara-SamMia, Oh, /. 59, 
DuiPa Trana.). •> 

Gautam says that it is the king*s duty to protect all 
created beings, to learn the management of the chariot and 
the use of the bow and to stand firm in battle and not to 
turn back. {Gautam, Ch. 10. 7-16, S.B.K) It was in return 
for these duties that Kshatriya took the taxes and tolls and 
corv4es. The Hrahmanas and Shudras served society with their 
brains and bodies respectively. In every Smriti the duty of 
the Shudras is stated ^to be service of the three twice-born 
castes. The word used is Shoo Shrusha ; it means not 

that the Shudras should be slaves, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; it means the doing of such acts as will 
result in the welfare of the three castes, of the whole body 
politik. This word exactly occurs in relation to the Brah- 
manas. Harita says: 

Teaching is three-fold, for propagation of righteousness, for aquisi- 
iion- of material wealth, and for the service of mankind.” {Harita- 
Satnhita, Ch, 7, 19-80, Dutt'a Trana.) 

The word ’ Shooshrusha * occurs here and it cannot be 
said that it is used in the sense of serfdom. The Brahmanas 
who had nothing but their brains to contribute, the Shudras, 
who had nothing but their bodies to contribute, are thus both 
enjoined to serve the good interests of the commonwealth 
by doing brain work and manual work respectively. The 
Brahmanas were to take 17 th part of the produce, besides 
certain other things, and teach mankind and serve them 
with their knowledge. {Parathara, Ch, 2, 14^ 

Trana.) The Shudra was to earn his livelihood by manual 
labour, latterly also by- trade, agriculture or handicraft and 
to be entitled to protection and guidance. The Shudras in 
tibe l^ritis appear to be hated and despised and looked down 
as demies* They appear to have been aliens beyond 
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the Aryan fold, tho conquered helolii," but in course * of time 
they became amalgaitt^ted in the body politik and became 
entitled to privileges ip return for duties. There is apparently 
a distinct turn in the tide of feelings in their favour, as they 
inter-married or lived together and became friends of families 
and so on. It is a most wonderful tale how Shudras became 
^absorbed in the Leviathan. 

The Shudras appear to have been the conquered aliens. 
Harita asks them tq serve the three castes, especially the 
Brahmins, like slaves {Harita, Ch. 2, 11, Dutt). 

Gautam says, “He shall use their cast-off shoes, umbrellas, 
garments and mats and eat the remnants of their food.“ 
( Ch. 10. 58. 69, S. B. B.) He further says: 

If he listens intentionally to a recitation of the VeJa, his ears 
shall be filled with molten tin or lao, if he recites Vedio texts, his tongoe 
shall be cut out, if he remembers them, his body shall be split in 
twain, if he assumes a position equal to that of twice-born men in 
sitting, in lying down, in conversation or on the road, he shall undergo 
corporal punishment, if he has criminal intercourse with an Aryan 
woman, his organ shall be out off and all his property be confiscated.” 
{Ck. IS. S-7, 8. B. E.) 

And the same Smriti says: 

** The Arya under whose protection he places himself must protect 
him even if he becomes unable to work, for him also, are prescribed 
truthfulness, meekness, and purity, he shall also offer funeral oblations, 
maintain those depending upon him, live with his wife only and some 
declare that he himself may offer the Pakyajnas.” {Oh. 10. 61, 63-66, 

65, a. a. E.) 

We have seen how Shudra-cooks were employed pro¬ 
vided that they shaved their beards and pared their nails. 
Tama Samhita and Yyas Samhita allow boiled rice of those 
Shudras who are one’s slaves, cow-herds, barbers, family 
friends and ploughmen, to be eaten. {I>uU'>% Tram. Yamaa., 20 ; 

• Vyas, 3. 47-51.) From this living together, Shudras went up 

to even inter-marriage, and hatred and disgust was lessened 

* • 
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and old* veneralH^SEudras of good eonduot began to be 
venerated and liked {Ornttm^ Ch, 6. S. B. E,), 

The record of the Aryans in India in their treatment of 
the alien element, is, indeed, not much brighter than the 
record of other races colliding with their inferiors. Ruthless 
destruction, lynchings, slavery and all those misdeeds darken 
the pages everywhere. In fact, the reduction of the high 
status of women, the rigours of the castes, the pretensions of 
the Brahmanas, have considerably bepn due on account of 
this amalgamation of the Shudras, and the consequent extreme 
reaction of the orthodox conservative Aryans. Their utmost 
credit is 4hat they have not done worse than their successors 
of the modern age and that they compare favourably as 
against the Spaniards and Portuguese, if not so as against the 
English and French. It is also true that the precepts of the 
sages, for good or bad, were observed almost in the breach, 
and real practice varied considerably from the precepts of 
Rishis. The Aryans oppressed and maltreated the aliens 
though the Rishis counselled mercy and fellowship and 
kindness, and the Aryans inter-married with the Shudras, ate 
food from their plates, taught them and sacrificed for them, 
though the orthodox Rishis held up all tlie horrors of all the 
hells. Such is indeed the inevitable result of two alien masses 
of humanity colliding and mixing together. The thinkers of 
the Smritis, be it to their credit, bowing to the inevitable, 
relaxed their rigours, thawed and melted, allowed breaches of 
duties under strict limitations, then narrowed down the 
limitations, and at last admitted the Shudras to an equality 
of status and opportunities with rights and duties in the 
commonwealth, and conferred citizenship strictly dependent 
on their culture and good conduct alone. 

And thus was formed the four-fold order of society. The 
Taishyas and Shudras produced wealth, the Eshatriyas 
protected it, and the Brahmanas guided them in the art of 
^vii^ together by teaching history, philosophy, ethics and 
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religion. And all participated in the produce with regard to 
services rendered; likw members of a household*. There was, 
indeed, prohibition of inter-marriage and inter-dining in the 
later stages but it has nothing to do with inferiority or 
superiority of race or blood. Rules of hygiene forbade inter¬ 
dining, economics forbade inter-marriages. The absence of 
inter-marriages has at least effected the purpose of keeping the 
supply of labour in any one industry outrunning the demand 
therefor. And thus have been averted the dangers of sweating 
labour, starving intelligence and hired valour. This economic 
aspect of the caste-system deserves a detailed discussion. I 
only allude to it to sl^ow that the, water-tight compartments 
of castes in this land is not based on any ideas of inferiority 
or superiority of race or blood or even culture. . 

The whole society is looked upon as a happy household, 
each member doing his best and receiving the maximum of 
profit. It is significant how Brahmanas take but ’^jth and 
the Kshatriyas their -Jth, while the humbler orders take 
more. Each doing his best and getting his due did not satisfy 
our thinkers. The more powerful and abler members were 
counselled to take less of the gains; and fondle their weaker 
fellow-men. The whole society was like a household, working 
for the common good, under compulsion, at times ; always in 
voluntary co-operation. 

(To be continued) 


D. R. Vaidta 
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ESPIONAGE IN THE HINDU SYSTEM OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

(b) 

AoHvitiee of spies inside the realm. 

In the lust section we have tried to give some account of 
the activities of spies inside the immediate court circle 
and amoifgst the high"^ officials of the state. Here we shall try 
to notice their activities within the state but outside 
the court. Discussing the activities of the secret agents of 
the state, in this direction Kautilya says : 



(Having set up spies over his mahafmyras, the king shall 
proceed to espy both citizens and country people). 

Sometimes in order to silence treacherous opponents of 
the king, spies (satriiiah) wore commissioned to carry on 
disputations on the merits of the reigning king in tirthast 
sabhaialas, pUgas and amid congregations of. people. The 
burden of their discourses was that * the king was endowed 
with all desirable qualities. He was a stranger to all such 
tendencies (gma) as would lead him to oppress citizens and 
country people by heavy fines and taxes. * It was the king 
who saved people from anarchy {m&tsganyaya). In him were 
blended the duties of both Indra and Yama. Whoever 
disregarded 'the king, would be visited with divine punishments. 
Hence the kings should never be despised.’* Spies were also 
employed to know the rumours prevalent in the state' 
{kii^adantliit oa tAdyulf), Secret agents with shaved heads 

^ » P. 22. 

• Pp. 22.28. 
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or braided hair {mtM^iajtJkiiila vya^fma) were required to find 
out the persons ^o were contented and those that were 
discontented. For Kaut ilya says :—* Those that are angry» those 
that dre greedy, those that are alarmed, as well as those that 
despise the king are the instruments of enemies’.^ Astrologer 
and other similar spies {Kar^ntikanaimittikamauhurtika'oyiija- 
na) were directed to find out the relationship of these disaffected 
persons with foreign kings and all possible steps were taken 
to put down disaffection *by conciliation, by gifts, or by 
sowing dissension, or by punishment.*^ 

Besides sedition, other kinds of crimes were also detected 
by espionage. In the opinion of Kautilya there were thirteen 
different kinds of criminals who secretly attempted to live 
by foul means {gu^hUjlvastrayodaia) and destroyed the peace 
of the country.® Spies under the Samahartf wearing various 
disguises tried to detect and bring to justice all these 
persons of criminal tendencies.'^ In the chapters entitled 
OudhaJlvinarjfi rak^a and Siddhaoyanjanairmanavaprakasd 
namP Eautilya gives an interesting description of the activities 
of the spies in this direction. We give below some examples 
from these chapters to illustrate the methods followed by the 
spies of the Samakartr. 

(i) If any person was found to be of foul life, a spy who 
was acquainted with similar avocations was let loose upon 
him; after acquiring friendship with the suspected person 
who may be either a judge {Dharmastham) or a Trade^if^ i^he 
spy may request him that the misfortune in which a friend of 

*■ Trans, p. 27. 

• Ibid. 

• P. 212. 

• These spies were disguised as'persons endowed with sopernatuTal power, persons 
engaged in penance, ssoetice, world trotters, bards, buffoons^ mjstios, astrologers, prophets 
foretelling the fnture, persons oapablo of reading good or bad time, physicians, lunatics, the 
dumb, the deaf, idiots, the blind, traders, painters, carpenters, musicians, dancers, vintners, 
and manufacturers of oakes, flesh and cooked rice..,’ pp. 21(S11, Trans, p. 26S. 

• pp. 210.214 
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the spy is involved may he warded ofiL and that a certain 
amount of money may be accepted, the judge or the 
Pradeqir acceded to the request he was at once proclaimed 
as the receiver of bribes and banished. Again, (ii) a spy 
might tell the Gramakuta (noblest man in the village) or its 
Adhyakm that a wealthy man of wicked character is involved 
fn some trouble and that this opportunity might be availed 
to squeeze money from him. If either the one or the other 
complied with the proposal of the spy, he was at once 
banished for extortion. {Hi) Under the pretence of having been 
charged with criminal ^offence, a spy was often sent to make 
proihises of large sums of money in order to secure false 
witnesses. If any body agreed to be a false witness he 
was banished for perjury, (iv) Whoever was suspected of 
manufacturing counterfeit coins, in that, he often purchased 
various kinds of metals, alkalis, charcoal, bellows, pincers, 
crucibles, stove and hammers, has his hands and cloth 
dirty with ashes and smoke, may be requested by a spy 
to take the latter as an apprentice. If the request was 
granted, then the criminal was gradually betrayed by his 
apprentice, and then banished, (v) Spies under the guise 
of old and notorious theives associated themselves with 
robbers and after gathering full information regarding their 
past life and present activities caused their arrest and 
punishment by betraying them to the police. 

We have seen that the spies of the Scmahartf tried to 
detect the criminal tendency, not only of ordinary offenders, 
but also of judges, Prade^tr Skiid petty village officials. From the 
chapter, Samahart^^racara^ Orhapativaidehakatc^amBycm 
jum&li praviidhayalj} it appears that he also kept a strict watch 
on the work of the Qopaa and StMnikaa. His spies under the 
disguise of cultivators {grkapatika)^ merchants {vaidehaka) 
tind ascetics {tdpaea) ascertained the validity of the accounts 
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of the Tillage and district officers, the quantity and price of 
royal, and all sorti^ of foreign merchandise, and gathered 
information as to ^e proceedings, honest or dishonest, of 
cultiTators, cowherds, merchants, and heads of gorernment 
departments. In places where altq^s were situated, or where 
four roads met, in ancient ruins, in the vicinity of tanks, 
rivers, bathing places, in places of pilgrimages and hermitage 
and in desert tracts, mountains, and thick-grown forests,* 
spies of the Samahartr with their assistants, under the guise 
of notorious thieves carefully ascertained the causes of the 
arrival and departure of all sorts of criminals. 

In the last paragraph we have given a list of places 
haunted by spies. But the list does not include the trine 
shops which were under the observation of the spies of the 
8v,radhyak^a} The liquor shops in the time of Kautilya 
contained ^many rooms provided with beds and seats apart’ 
and * the drinking room contained scents, garlands of flowers, 
water {gandhamalyodaka) and other comfortable things suit¬ 
able to the varying seasons.’ Spies stationed in these shops 
ascertained whether the expenditure incurred by customers 
was ordinary or extraordinary and also whether there were any 
strangers. They also ascertained the value of the dress, 
ornaments, and gold (hirariya) of the persons lying there 
under intoxication. Merchant-spies {vmiija) in half closed 
rooms observed the appearance of local and foreign customers 
* who, in real or false guise of Aryaa^ lie down in intoxication 
along with their beautiful mistresses.’^ 

We have seen that the prostitutes {gayika) were employed 
as the secret agents by the administrative machinery of this 
period. Kvery prostitute was compelled to supply information 
to the Qai^ikddhyak^a as to the amount of her daily fees ijihoga), 
her future income (ayah) and the paramour under her 
influence. Thus the state possessed in its flies information 


« Pp 119-20. 

* Trans, p. 148, 



about the • private character of its citizens and we have no 
doubt that the politicians of that period these informa¬ 

tions to their advantage. The wives of ^actors and others of 
similar professiooi who had been taught variouH languages 
and the use of signals^ {SaihJ^&bhS^antarajnmca)^ were 
emploved in detecting and murdering foreign spies. * 

In the chapter entitled 7^hi/antaraSoapadah* Kautilya 
Reveals another sphere of the activity of the spies. In this 
chapter the author describes the various dpadaa (dangers), 
and formulates schemes to get rid of them. The policy, 
followed by the spies, in this direction is again not strictly 
moral. An example wiU, I hope, make the point clear. Thus, 
when foreigners carried on intrigue with foreigners or local 
men with local men, Kautilya advises the king to employ 
the policy of dissension and coercion (bhedadanda). He says 
“ Spies (satriiio) under the guise of friends may inform the 
foreigners : * Mind, this man is desirous of deceiving you with 
the help of his own spies who are disguised as traitors.* 
Spies under the guise of traitors may mix with the traitors and 
separate them or foriegners from local traitors. Tik^t^a 
spies may make friendship with traitors and kill them with 
the assistance of aastra and rasa, or having invited the 
plotting foreigners they may murder the latter.” 

In times of great financial difficulties, spies were 
employed by tj;ie government to secure financial assistance. 
The chapter on Ko6dibhisamharaiti£im^ contains some inter¬ 
esting, example of the activities of the espionage department 
in this direction. Even our present governments open sub- 
cription lists, to collect money, to meet some sudden calamities 
such as famine or flood. But it is not known whether in these 
days the government follows the tactics of the Kau^illyan statOr 
The Arthaidstra says that in these oases * Persons taken in 

* P, 126. 

* P; S62 <t uq. 

* p. 242 n. 
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ooKcerii shall publicly^pay’ handsome donations and with this 
aaample, the hing^ may ^demand similar sums of others among 
his subjects. Spies, paying as citizens shall revile those who 
pay less. Othra esamples of the activities of the secret 
emissaries in a state, stricken with financial difficulties, are 
given below. 

(1) ** Spies under the guise of sorcerers, shall under 

the pretence of ensuring safety, carry away the ‘ money not 
only of sanghas^ but also of a dead man {pretaaya), 

of temples {devadravyarhV and of a man whose house is burnt 
{dagdhagrha8ya)t provided that it is not enjoyable by a 
learned Brahmana {6rotriya)*^ 

(2) ** Spies may call upon spectators to see a serpent 
with numberless heads in a well connected with a subterranean 
passage and collect fees from them for the sight, or they 
may place in a borehole made in the body of an image of a 
serpent, or in a hole in the corner of a temple, or in the 
hollow of an ant-hill, a cobra, which is. by diet, rendered 
unconscious, and call upon credulous spectators to see 
it (on payment of a certain amount of fee). As to persons 
who are not by nature credulous, spies may sprinkle over 
or give a drink of such sacred water as is mixed with 
anaesthetic ingredients and attribute this insensibility to the 
curse of gods.” 

(3) One of the king’s spies in the garb of a merchant 
may become a partner of a rich merchant and carry on trade 
in concert with him. As soon as a considerable amount of 
money has been gathered as sale proceeds, deposits and loans, 
he may cause himself to be robbed of the amount.” 

(4) ** Prostitute spies under the garb of chaste women 
(SaddhivyaHJonabhiJ^) may cause themselves to be enamoured 
of persons who are seditious. No sooner are the seditious 
persons seen within the abode of the female spies than they 
shall be seized and their property confiscated to the govern¬ 
ment.” 

10 
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(6) “ A spy, under the garb of a servant of a seditious 
person, may mix counterfeit coins with the wages (he has 
received from his master), and pave the way for his arrest.” 

These above examples, I am sure, will give an idea of the 
questionable tactics followed by the States during this period 
when they met with financial difficulties. But Kautilya 
adds that the measures should be taken only against the 
seditious and the wicked and never against others. 

Evarn du^yeavadharmikfisu ca vartet netareau ^ 

Spies were also ijsed in Kautilya’s time in declaring the 
omniscient power of the king. In the chapter on Upajapah 
he gives some concrete examples of the methods employed by 
the kings of his time to gain this end. Secret agents 
disguised as Ndgaa and gods were made to rise from water and 
declare the association of the king with gods. Similar 
declarations were also made by spies who pretending to be 
gods, and entering through a tunnel, suddenly stood in the 
midst of fire, altar or in the interior of hollow images. 

The Epics and the Post-Kautilyan literature also contain 
many references to espionage within the state. In the JffaAa- 
hharata Ka^ika advises Dhrtarastra to appoint spies in 
udydna^ vihara^ devatayaiana^ panagara^ tlrtha^ catvara^ 
kupa, parvata and vana, The Agnipurawi^ also alludes to 
similar activitujs of the secret agents. While the ^ukmnlti 
advises the king to secretly gather informations through spies 
‘ 98 to who are accusing his conduct ’ and in what light the 
people are viewing his administration.® The Kamandaklya 
Nltiad,ra mentions spies who assuming various disguises went 
about in all directions appraising themselves of the opinion 
of the world.* 


‘ P. 24fl. 

• Ghap. 220, Verse 2U>22. 

• I, 130-133. 

• XII, 26 . 
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In the JJttararamacarita B/Sma appoints a spy on the 
pmrajanapadas. In ike Mudra-Bdk^aaa secret agents are 
engaged by Kautilya to find out the friends of Bi&k^aaa, in 
the city of F&tskliputra, and gather the opinion of the citizens. 
The Mfcchakatika also contains a reference to such activities 
of the spies at the end of the seventh act. 

w 

Activities of spies in foreign states in war and peace. 

In ancient India as in modern days the activities of the 
spies in foreign states, formed a most important part of the 
duties of the Espionage Department. As early as the Vedio 
period we seem to have indications of the activities of spies 
in this direction. Writing in his Evolution of Indian Polity^ 
Dr. Shama Sastri observes that spies were used in the Vedic 
period to gather information ‘ as to the movements of tribal 
settlements of inimical tendency or disposition.’ Eautilya 
as usual gives us a full description ^ of the activities of the 
spies in this sphere. He advocates the employment of secret 
agents in the states of the * kings who are inimical, friendly, 
intermediate, of low rank or neutral and with regard to their 
eighteen government departments :— 

Eoam Satrau ca mitre ca madhyame cdvapeccaran 

udds^ne ca tesdm ca tlrthestddasasvdpi? 

He advises the king to send dutas and spies to reside in 
each of the states composing the circle {mari4ala) and with 
their assistance to destroy the strength of his enemies. 

Kftsne ca mai^ale nityam dutan gudhamsca vdsayet 

mitrabhutassapatndndm hatvd hatvd ca sofhvftah^ 

I 

‘ P. 126. 

» P, 21. ‘ 

» P. 306. 
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After making these general observations Kautilya next 
supplies us with the details of the working of tlw systens. 
He proposes to place the following spies in the houses of the 
foreign kings and their eighteen high officials:— 

Antagfhacav^te^c^ kmjavdmcma^an4<t^^h 

ailpavatya^ striyo muka6citra6oa mlecchahjataya^} 

(The hump-backed, the dwarf, the eunuch, women of 
accomplishments, the dumb, and various grades of Mlec- 
eha caste shall be spies inside their houses.) 

Further, he suggests that the merchant spies {mnijasmhA- 
tha) should be placed inside forts; the cultivators and the 
recluse {karqakodmthita) in country parts {r^^re) ; saints 
and ascetics (aiddhatapctsd^) in the suburbs of forts 
{durg(jknte) ; herdsmen {vrajavdainah) in the boundaries of 
the country i^ra^^rdwte) ; and the forest-dwellers {vanacharai^^ 
ircmanaSt d^vikaa in the forests to ascertain the movements 
of enemies. 

There are numerous notices in the Arthdiastra as to the 
varied nature of the duties and activities of these secret agents. 
Spies were employed to find out the treacherous tendencies 
of foreign states and when these were discovered the secret 
agents were employed in carrying on tu^ yuddha (silent 
battle) without an open violation of peace.^ Under the pretence 
of friendship the spies employed in these states as the servants 
of the reigning kings and nobles used to take steps to slay their 
general or in other ways cause trouble {aendmukyyavadhaff, 
ma^pialaprotadhanwh)} For instance, they sometimes declared 
that the king was very angry with the generals and officers 
of the infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephant divisions ; when 
these officers came to see them confidentially, they were 
murdered by Tik^ifa spies and it was given out that they were 

* P. 21. also pp. 888>S9. 

* P, 280. 'Hantrqyvdd}!*, p 884. 
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done to death by the angry king. Spies serving as personal 
servants of these enjemy kings often informed them that their 
mah^mayraa were guilty of high treason and they were being 
interviewed by foreign agents. A^avikaa or forest tribes were 
seduced with rewards of wealth and honour to devastate the 
enemy’s countries and disaffection was spread in their military 
forces. A son of the Semmukhya^ for instance, might be in¬ 
formed ** You are the most worthy son; still you are neglected; 
why are you indifferent ? Seize your position by force; other¬ 
wise the Ymardtja will destroy you.” A person who had 
requested a boon from the ruler and was disappointed was 
informed that the officer in charge of waste lands {SunyapUla) 
had been told by the king “ such and such a person has begged 
of me what he should not demand; I refused to grant his 
request; he is in conspiracy with the enemy. So make 
attempts to put him down.” The man who had received all 
that he wanted from the king and was contended was told, 
** Look here, the king has granted you your request only to 
gain your confidence. H« has been informed that you are 
guilty of high treason and he has directed the St^yapala 
to put you down.” Persons probably of a retiring disposition 
who never asked for their dues from the king were informed 
that * the king has directed the ^Unyapala to punish you ’ for 
he thinks “such and such persons do not demand their dues 
from me. What else can be the reason than their susjdcion 
about my knowledge of their guilt.” All these men were then 
induced to meet the spies in some secret place and murdered 
and it was given out that they had all fallen victims, to their 
king’s anger. 

These are some of the many activities of the spies which 
were undertaken to create trouble and disaffection in inimically 
disposed states without openly violating peaceful relations. 
In the chapter entitled Mantrayuddham^ Eautilya gives an 


> Pp. 884.86. 
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account of the steps that were taken by the Espionage Depart* 
ment of a weak state against a powerful enemy state which, 
though repeatedly approached by the dutaa of the former, 
refuses to maintain friendly relations and becomes openly 
hostile. Eautilya in these cases advises the creation of 
disaffection {prakrtikopa) in the enemy’s territory by the 
free use of and rasada —spies. A few examples from 

the Arthaidstra are given below to show the nature of the 
activities of these spies. 

{a) “ Keepers of harlots ( P'andhaklpo^akdfj) should 

excite love in the minds^ of the leaders of the enemy’s army 
by exhibiting women endowed with youth and beauty 
{paramarupayauvandhhih atribhisaendmukhydnimmddayeyuh). 
Tikqy,a spies should bring about quarrels among them when 
one or two of them have fallen in love. In the affray that 
ensues they should prevail upon the defeated party to 
migrate elsewhere or to proceed to help the master (of 
the spies) in the invasion undertaken by the latter. Or, 
to those who have fallen in love, Siddhavyarijana spies may 
administer poison under the plea that the medical drugs 
given to them are capable of securing the object of love.” 

(6) “ A spy under the guise of a merchant {Vaidehaka- 

vyanjana) may under the plea of winning the love of an 
immediate maid-servant of the beautiful queen (of the 
enemy), shower wealth upon her and then give her up. 
A spy in the service of the merchant spy may give to another 
spy employed as a servant of the maid-servant, some medi¬ 
cal drug, telling the latter that (in order to regain the love 
of the merchant), the drug may be applied to the person 
of the merchant (by the maid-servant). On her attaining 
success (the maid-servant) may inform the queed that 
some drug may be applied to the person of the king (to 
secure his love), and change the drug for poison. ” 

|&) ** A spy under the guise of an astrologer, 

kai^jiA^ana) may ‘gradually delude the enemy’s MaMmdtra 
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with the belief that he is possessed of all the physiognomical 
characteristics of a king ; a bhik^ukl spy may tell the mini¬ 
ster’s wife that she has the characteristics of a queen 
{rdjaputri) and that she will bring forth a prince {raja^ 
putra-prasavinl) ; or a woman disguised as the Mah&matra*8 
wife {bharyavyanjana) may tell him that * The king is 
troubling me and an ascetic woman brought me this letter 
and jewellery’.” 

In times of warfare the spies formed a very important 
adjunct to the forces ot the belligerent states. They were 
employed to destroy the supply, stores and graneries of the 
enemy and generally to work havoc in the enemy’s capital 
and army with weapons, fire,* and poison. Secret agents 
disguised as vintners {auiylikavyanjana) were sometimes 
directed to distribute ‘ hundreds of vessels of liquor {madya- 
kumbha) mixed with the juice of madana plant ’ and poison, to 
the officers of the enemy’s army. Others who assumed the 
appearance of cooks and traders in cooked food, sold articles 
mixed with poison to the enemy, who might be attracted by 
the good quality and cheapness of the goods. Poisoned 
grass and drink was sold by them to the servants of the 
beasts of burden of the enemy while others, disguised as 
hunters, cowherds etc., created all sorts of disturbance in 
the enemy’s camp.^ Secret agents were also sometimes direct¬ 
ed to kill the generals of the enemy’s army from behind or 
set fire to the residences of the enemy king. Herds of 
cattle, sheep or goats were placed in such a position as to 
divert the attention of the hostile forces. Sometimes the 
spies taking advantage of the darkness of night, when the 
enemy forces were out fighting, entered the enemy’s capital 
and mmrdered the hostile king. In times of siege of the forts 
the spies helped the besiegers in capturing them. Kautilya 
gives the following account of these activities of the spies : ^ 

> P. 390. 

* J^paiarpapranidhi, p. 400 8. ' 
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**Spie8, disguised as hunters, may take their stand near 
the gate of the enemy*s fort to sell flesh, and make friendship 
with the sentinels at the gate. Having informed the enemy 
of the arrival of thieves on two or three occasions, they may 
prove themselves to be of reliable character and cause him to 
split his army into two divisions and to station them in 
two different parts of his territory. When his villages are 
being plundered or besieged, they may tell him that thieves 
are come very near, that the tumult is very great, and that 
a large army is required. They may take the army supplied, 
and surrendering it to the commander laying waste the 
villages, return at night with a part of the commander’s 
army, and cry aloud at the gate of the fort that the theives 
are slain, that the army has returned victorious, and that 
the gate may be opened. When the gate is opened by the 
watchmen under the enemy’s order or others in confidence 
they may strike the enemy with the help of the army.” 

Painters, carpenters, heretics, actors, merchants, and 
other disguised spies belonging to the conquerors’ army may 
also reside inside the fort of the enemy. Spies, disguised 
as agriculturists, may supply them with weapons taken in 
carts loaded with firewood, grass, grains and other commodi* 
ties of commerce, or disguised as images and flags of gods. 
Then spies, disguised as priests, may announce to the enemy, 
blowing their conchshell and heating their drums, that a he- 
seigiug army, eager to destroy all, and armed with weapons, 
is coming closely behind them. Then in the ensuing tumult, 
they may surrender the fort-gate and the towers of the fort to 
the army of the conqueror or disperse the enemy’s army and 
bring about his fall ” 

Before concluding this section of the activities of the 
spies from the ArthaSastra notice should be* made of a very 
bri»f account of the work of the spies in the autonomous non- 
m^jb^chical states of the Kau^lVyan period.’ , We know from 

^ fhi^havrttam, pp. 876—882, 
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Biiddhistio literature that the monarchical states of North¬ 
eastern India, at least in Buddha’s time, follovred a systematic 
policy, which sought to destroy the independence and power 
of the tribal republics. Yidu(labha, King of Kosala, destroyed 
the S&kyas while Ajfttasatru King of Magadha, aided by his 
Brahman minister VassakSra, brought about the downfall 
of the Vajjians. in the Kau^iliya also, we find the Vijis^u 
aiming at the mastery of the scmghcbs {Sanghe^veoamekar^ja) 
with the assistance of all the resources which a Machiavellian 
diplomacy could suggest. Unity and concord were the life 
breaths of all these political eahghaa. And in the Kcm^illya, 
the activities of the spies are specially directed to destroy this 
cohesion of the political corporations. An account of these 
activities from the ArthasMtra is given below in order 
to give an idea of the methods of sowing dissension amongst 
these Non-monarchical states. Kautilya says:— 

“Spies, gaining access to all these corporations and find¬ 
ing out jealousy, hatred and other causes of quarrel among 
them, should sow the seeds of a well-planned dissension among 
them, and tell one of them : ^This man decries you.’ Spies 
under the guise of teachers {aoarya) should cause childish 
embroils among those of mutual enmity on occasions of dispu¬ 
tations about certain points of science, arts, gambling or sports. 
Fiery spies may occasion quarrel among the leaders of corpora¬ 
tions by praising inferior leaders in taverns and theatres; or 
pretending to be friends, they may excite ambition in the 
minds of princes by praising their high birth, though (the 
princes) are low born; they may prevent the superiors from 
interdining and intermarriage with others; they may persuade 
the superiors to interdine or intermarry with inferiors; or they 
may givt publicity to the consideration of priority shown to 
inferior persons in social intercourse in the face of establi¬ 
shed custom of recognising the status of other persons by 
birth, bravery and social position; or Fiery spies may bring 
about quarrel among them at night by destroying the things, 

11 
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beasts or persons concerned in some legal disputes. In ^11 
these disputes the conqueror should help the inferior party 
with men and money and set them against the superior party. 
When they are divided, he should remove them (from their 
country); or he may gather them together and cause them 

to settle in a cultivable part of their own country,. 

.keepers of harlots or dancers, players, and actors may 

after gaining access, excite love in the minds of the chiefs 
of corporation by exhibiting women endowed with bewitching 
youth and beauty. By causing the woman to go to another 
person or by pretendiyig that another person has violently 
carried her off, they may bring about quarrel among those 
who love that woman; in the ensuing affray, spies may 

do their work and declare * Thus has he been killed in con¬ 
sequence of his love’.A spy may tell the chief of a 

corporation {Sanghamukhyam) who is fond of women {stri- 
lolupam ): * In this village, the family of a poor man is berea¬ 
ved (of the house holder); his wife deserves to be the wife of 
a king; seize her; half a month after she has been seized 
an Aaoetiv spy {Siddhavyanjana) may accuse the chief in the 
midst of the corporation by saying: ‘ This man has illegally 
kept my chief wife or sister-in-law, or sister, or daughter.’ 
It the Bangka punishes the chief, the conqueror may take 
side of the chief and set it against wicked persons. 
spies should always cause an ABcetio spy to go abroad at 
night. Spies selected suitably, should accuse (the chiefs) 
by saying: *This man is the slayer of a BrSbman and also 

the adulterer of a Brahman woman.'I'hus in these 

and other kinds of brawls which have originated themselves 
or which have been brought about by spies the conqueror 
should always help the inferior party with men and money 
and set themselves against the wicked or cause them to mi¬ 
grate.” * 


* pp. 878 eL 1*^. 
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. In the Epics and the Post-epic literature also, there are 
mahy notices to the activities of secret agents in foreign lands. 
We have already drawn attention to the B&mayatiic passage 
where Bama asks Bharata whether he was watching the 
eighteen tlrthas of foreign countries {anye^u) through spies 
{caraimi).^ In the IjankakaTuia'^ we meet with a spy of 
BSvaua 

caro Bakiiasarajasya Bavaviasya duratmanak. 

He was named Oardula {^ardula nomia vlryavan), and 
he visited the camp of Kama when the latter was still 
on the mainland of India, and making prepa,ration8 to cross 
over to Lahka. He inspected the* Vanara hosts led by Sugriva 
{Suyrlvenabhipalitam) and hurrying back to Lahka submitted 
a report to the demon king. Thereupon Ravaua sent ^uka 
who is described as Vdkyamarthavidyani varath to win over 
Sugriva. Suka was, however, arrested by the Vanara forces 
and was about to be killed when he appealed to Hama and 
claimed to be a duta. He said ;— 

Na dutdn ghnanfi kdkut^tha vdryatdm addhu vdnardfy. 

But Ahgada is not convinced that he is not a spy and 
says :— 

Ndyam duto mahdprdjna cdrakalj, pratibhdti me, 

Tulitam hi valam sarvamaneua tava ti^thatd 
gfhyatdm nMgamallankdmetaddhi mama rocate. 

He suspects that he was a spy who W'as sent from LankS 
to make an estimate {tulitam) of the forces of Bama and orders 
the re-arrest of ^uka but Bama accepts Buka’s contention 
that he is a duta and, therefore, orders his release {muchyatdm 
duta dgatai), 6uka, however, was detained till the army of 


^ AyodhyalMnda, chapter 100, 36. 
* Chepter 20, 
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Kfttna was fully mobilised aud had crossed to the opposite 
shore. When the news of the invasion of Ladkft reached 
Bilvai;^, he called his cmatyaa 8uka and^SSrapa and said:— 

SamagrtMh sS^garaih tirv^ih duataram vUnarofh valcm 
dbhHapurvofh B^menjo, aagare aetuvandhanam, 

Sagare aettivandkaiH tom na Sraddadhgaih kathancana 
avaSgancapi aahkhyeyam tanmaya vdnarctvh mlwi/h,. 
Bhavantau vdnarath aainya/ih pravUyanupalak^itau 
parimanahca viryanca ye ca mukhyd,k plavangafniobk> 
Mantrifio ye ca JRamaaya SugHvaaya ca aahgtdth 
ye purcamahhivartante ye ca kurak plavaihganiah. 

Sa ca aeittryatha %addhah aagare aalilarr^ave 
niveka^a yatha te^aih vanard^am Tnahdtmandm. 

Bdmaaya vyavaadyanca rtryam praharat^ni ca 
Lak^ai^aaya ca viraaya tattvato jndtumarhathak» 

Kakca aendpatiate^dm mnardndth mahaujaadm 
tacca jndtcd yathdtattvam klghramdgantumarhathah ^ 

At this command of the demon king ^ ^uka and Sftrapa 
assumed the disguise of vdnaraa and entered the camp of 
Bftma— 

Iti pratiaamddi^tau Bdk^aaau ^ukaadrwgau 
harirupadharau virau pravi^iau vdnaram valath. 

But unfortunately for them, when they were roaming 
about the camp of Kama they were observed by Yibhl^ai^a: 

Tau dadarka mahatejdk praticchancm Vibhl^ai^k 
dcacak^e aa Bdrmya grhitvd ^ukaadrani^u. 

Tasyaitem Tdk§taaendraaya mantrw^u iSuka^ra^au 
La/i^kdydh aamanuprdptaa odrcm parapuroMgaya. 

When they were arrested and placed before Bama, they gave 
up all hopes of life and confessed that they were sent by 
;^viMS^ to spy on his forces, camp, weapons and equipment. 


* P. Ohapter 26. S.S. 
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Tau dri^^ isyathitau t^matk nirQiau jlvite tatha * 
kHtSknjalipu^Au bhltau vaccmaficedamlicatub, 
diabmih&gatau saimya Bavctt^ prahitavuhhau 
parij^ium vala^th aarvath ta/oed<t9h Haghunandana. 

duka did not apparently expect mercy this time and his 

attitude is a contrast to his eloquent pleading when he was 

arrested by Sugriva on the mainland of India. It appears 

from the statement of Afigada that the cdraa who came for 

information in the enemy’s camp were at least imprisoned, 

if not killed, as in present times.' Bama, however, spared the 

life of the ministers. But his statement that:— 

« 

nyaata^aatrau grhltau oa na dutau vadhamarhathab. 

indicates a considerable confusion of ideas. Apparently 
Bama or the poet could not distinguish between a duta and 
a pracohanna cdra. The former came openly as a bearer 
of message of the opposite camp. Kr^tpa was a duta from 
the Faia4ava camp to the Kurus, so was probably Suka 
when he came as a messenger from Bava^a to Sugriva. But 
here he comes as a cdra and not as a duta —as a military 
spy and not as an envoy; his object was to secure information 
secretly and clandestinely. 

In the Mahdhhdrata also, the Sabhdparva ‘ refers to the 
espionage of the eighteen departments of the foreign kings. 
In the J-diparva ® Kauika says:— 

Cdrab auvihitab hdrya dtmana6ca paraayavd 
pd^af^dfhatdpa^diinica parard^ireau yojayet. 

Vdydne^ vihare^u devatdyatane^u ca pdndgdre^ 
rathydau aarvatlrtkem cdpyatha. 

Cattarefu hdpe^u paroate^u va/ne^u ca 
aamavdye^ aarvep/t aaritau ca vicdrayet. 

‘ Chap 20, ▼eraes ^-81; Eneyclopateiia Britannica. Eleventh Kd., Vol. XXV, pp 74S. 

* 11 , 6 , 88 . 

* 1,14l\ 68^. 
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He thus advocates espionage in parar^ira or foreign states* 
In the Firafaparm we find Uuryodhana's spies in foreign 
lands (vahUoer&h), returning to submit reports to their king. 

« 

Atha vai Dhartara^iretita prayukta ye vahUcarah 
mrgayitva vahun graman ra^trarii nagar^^i ca. 
Samvidhaya yathd yathadesa pradaHanam 

kftakftyd nyavarttanta card nagapiircm praii} 

These spies were sent to find out the whereabouts of the 
Pa];^da>va8. After returning from their travels to the Kuru 
Court they said : 

«' • 

Card ucuh.—krtohamdbhih pare yatnaste^dmanveaatte sadd 
Pandavandnh manu^yendra taamin mahati kdnane. 
Nirjjane mrgasemkirne ncmddrumalatdrrte 
latdpratdnavahule imndgulma aamdkttle. 

Na ca vidmo gatd yena ParthaJp sudridhavikramdh 
mdgamdn^b padanydsam te^u te^u tathd tathd, 

Girikdte^u durgeau Tidndjanapade^u ca 
jaimkirneau de^e^n kharvate^a pure^u ca. 

Narendra vahu^ohnviatd naiva vidmaicha Pdndavdn 
atyantam vd cina^^aate bhadrc^Pi tubhyam narar^ahha. ^ 

But though the spies could not trace the Psndavas yet 
they brought one welcome news, viz, the death of the dreaded 
Kichaka, the general of the Panchalas. Karija, however, 
advises Duryodhan to send more spies to foreign lands. 

He says : 

Athd/orailttatalp Kartialp kaipram gacchantu Bkdrata 
anye dhdrtatard dak^a, nibh^tafy addhukariy>ab. 

Carantu deadn awAvoltdh ^Mtdn janapaddkuldn 
tatra go^ihi^'remydau aiddhapravrajite^u ca 
pariedre^ tirthe^u vividheavakare^u ca 
v^^iavyd manv^aiste tarkayd auvmltayd. 

* Ihid, 9-13. 


' 35, *N6. 
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Vitidhaiatatpcbrai aamyak taJJHairniputiaBcmvrtaik 
anvye 9 tavy&J^ aunipinfai Td^avaScchannavaamaJ^. 
Nadikunje^u tlrth^jpA grdme^u nagare^u ca 
dkrame^u ca ramyequ parmte^u guhd^u ca. ^ 

Both the above quotations show how thorough and wide 
were the activities of the spies in foreign countries. No place 
was safe from them. Even the royal harems, as we have 
seen in the Kautiliyaj could not be protected against their 
penetration. Bhisma’s spies found out that the child of a 
neighbouring ruler who was being brought up as a son nas 
not a male chiild. 

Mama tvetaocardstdt yathdvat pratyavedayan 
jadondhacadhirdhard ye yuktd Drupade mayd 
Evamesa maharaja strlpumdn DrupaddtmajaJh 
aa aamhhutah kuruire^^ha Sikhaijdl rathaaattamal^} 

Yet this piece of news, as we have seen, was unknown to 
all the people of the capital of the Pancilla kingdom ex¬ 
cept Brupada and his queen. 

Cakdra aarvayatnena tsruvdnd putra ityuta 
na ca tom veda nagare ka^cidanyatra pdr^atdt? 

This should, no doubt, be considered as a proof of the great 
efficiency of the espionage work done by the spies of the epic 
period, in foreign lands. 

ICamandaka also refers to espionage in foreign countries. 
The Nltiadra says; 

A king should have all bis and his enemy’s dominions 
pervaded with spies who resemble the sun in energy and the 
wind in their movements and whose selection is approved of 
by the public.” * 


* tbid, 36. S-IS. 
» iha, 190,17. 


■ Udyogaparva, 194, 62-63. 

* XI1, 29. (TraaaUEed M. Oatl.) 
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** Spies skilled in studying the hearts of men, should be 
posted in the territory of all kings who jire within the maii4a^ 
la of the vijigl^u or that of his eneq|||^ ^ 

** A Tiksna, a religious mendicant, a sacrihoer or a person 
of purest character—these are the disguises (under which 
spies ro^ through a king’s mat^ala; when they (the spies) 
are thus disguised, they do not recognise one another.” ‘ 

Manu also advises the king to ascertain his enemy^s 
strength by means of espionage. 


Caretyotaahayogena kHyayaim ca kaimanoM 
8va6aktvik para^aktim oa nityath vidyanmahUpatify^ ^ 


Bharavi’s Riratarjjunlyam contains some interesting refer¬ 
ences to these activities of the spy. Yudhi^thira was staying 
with his brothers in the Dvaitavana, He wanted to secure 
reliable information about Duryodhana’s administration before 
he could determine his future policy. So he sent a vanecara 
(hunter) as his spy to the Kuru land. In the first canto of the 
Kirat we find this secret agent submitting a detailed report 
of his activities to Yudh4thira. He not only secured informa¬ 
tion on the general administration of the Kuru country but it 
appears from the following verse that he tried to know some¬ 
thing about the military strength of Buryodhana as well:— 

Mahaajaso mdnadhana dhcmarccitah, 
dhanurhhrtali sarhyati lavdhaktrttayak. 
Naaaihhatdstaaya nabhinnavrttayaJpi 
priyani v&nohantya8ubhif!, aamihiitm,* 

The Mrochakalikat however, probably contains the best 
account of espionage in foreign countries. I have already 
remarked in a previous chapter that the drama while propos¬ 
ing to describe a fight between Candragupta and Malayaketu 


» ibid, 87. 


m ' 


* Uid, 84. 

* I, 19. 
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9^" <M»ztj6d on by 8 plQ 9 . 

M tl)l l||^ to tlMl oi^ of PitBli- 
^ iaak la performed by tba 

|«i^ilia ^agttiaa ofVHIke^obarmer. TTe know from the 
liy^t aubnkittad* {»y VirSdhagupta that BAkfasa set on foot 
oohataea * to set dtssension betweeen Oandragupta ^d his 
followers.*^ One of these sohemes was the appoinflient of 
the minstrel Stanakelasa to kindle the wrath of the Haurya 
mmiaroh by * stanoas well designed, yet covert in esipceosion * 
by informing him that * Chanakya oontravenes his ^ high 
commands and spams the king*s authority.' But, unfortu» 
nately for Bftkaasa, these motives were revealed to Eautilya 
by the letters' spies who took adequate steps to counteract 
them. All the attempts of BAksasa to poison or kill Candra- 
gnpla proved iueffeotiva. On one occasion Abhayadatta, the 
learned physician and spy of B&kfasa, had ooucocted a poison 
draught which would have been administered, 

‘ but Ohanakya, 

tn pouring it into a golden goblet. 

Observed the colour change, and thus detected 
The venomous mixture—^then forbidding 
The prince to taste it, ordered the physician 
To swallow his own dose—and thus he died.* 


The attempts of another spy of BAk^asa, the Chamberlain 
Friamodaka, met with no better success. For the sums that 
BtiiEtaaa had entrusted to his charge 

Invited with unbounded prodigality, 
aindi expenditure drew observation. 

incoherently the questions 
^ immense possessions, 

gaining oonddence, 
by order of Ohdnakya, 
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. KaiiUlya on his part sent his own Spies to the court, iti^ 
camp of Malayaketu, and w#are told that n' 

‘ The prince Malayaketu is enclopld with toils. 

That only wait the signal to secure him 

And EAksasa himself is close surrounded 

Bygj^iends supposed, in truth my spies an4 creatures.' 

As a result of these state of things when the armies of 
Malayaketu advanced on Fataliputra, suspicion and distrust 
prevailed between Malayaketu and Bsk^asa. Soon after 
Eaksasa is degradeil and dismissed and all the friendly 
princes were murdered by Malayaketu who is then imprisoned 
by Bhadrabhata, a spy of GbSuakya, who according to a pre¬ 
concerted plan had deserted Ohandragupta and joined the son 
of Farvataka. All these are the work of a well directed 
espionage system and one wonders at the efficiency and 
intricacy of the system evolved by the politicians of this 
period of Indian history. 

( Concluded) 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OP OOB PEOPLE.* 

[Authorised to r^roduce from the Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
« ^ January for 1926] 0 

My timidity makes it difficult for me properly to enjoy the 
honour you have done me to-day by offering a chair which I cap- 
not legitimately claim as my own. It has often made me wonder, 
since I had my invitation, whether it would ’liuit my dignity to 
occupy such a precarious position on an ephemeral eminence, 
deservedly incurring anger from egme and ridicule from others. 
While debating in my mind as to whether I should avoid this risk 
with the help of the doctor’s certificate, it occurred to me that 
possibly my ignorance of philosophy was the best recommendation 
for this place in a philosophers* meeting,—that you wanted for 
your president a man who was blankly neutral and who consciously 
owed no allegiance to any particular system of metaphysics, being 
impartially innocent of them all. The most convenient thing 
about me is that the degree of my qualification is beyond the range 
of a comparative discussion,—it is so utterly negative. In my 
present situation, T may be compared to a candlestick that has none 
of the luminous qualities of a candle and, therefore, suitable for its 
allotted function, which is to remain darkly inactive. 

But, unfortunately, you do not allow me to remain silent even 
in the circumstance when silence was declared to be prudent by 
one of our ancient sages. The only thing which encourage me 
to overcome my diffidence, and give expression in a speech to 
my unsophisticated mind, is the fact that in India all the vidyds, 
—^poesy as well as philosophy,—live in a joint family. They 
never have the jealous sense of individualism maintaining the 
punitive regulations against trespass that seem to be so rife in the 
West. 

* PngideDtial Address deUveted at the First Indian Philosophical Congress at 
the Senate Bonae, Dedember 19, 1935. ■ 
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Plato as a philosopher dgisre^ the baniahmeat of poetn^^sem 
his ideal Bepublic. But, in India, philo^phy ever sought alliehoe 
with poetry, because its mission was to occupy the people'sjl^e 
and not merely the learned seclusion of scholarship. Therefore, our 
tradition, though unsupported by historical eaddence, has no hesi- 
tation itj^ ascribing numerous verses to the great Shankarftchftrya,. 
a metaphysician whom Plato would find it exti^ely difficult to 
exclude from his Utopia with the help of any inhospitable Immi¬ 
gration Law. Many of these poems may not have high poetical 
value, but no lover of literature ever blames the sage for infringe¬ 
ment of propriety in condescending to manufacture verse. 

According to our gpople, poetry naturally falls within the 
scope of a philosopher, when his reason is illumined into a vision. 
We have our great epic Mahdbhdrata, which is unique in world 
literature, not only because of the marvellous variety of human 
characters, great and small, discussed in its pages in all variety of 
psychological circumstances, but because of the ease with which 
it carries in its comprehensive capaciousness all kinds of specula¬ 
tion about ethics, politics and philosophy of life. Such an im¬ 
provident generosity on the part of poesy, at the risk of exceeding 
its own proper limits of accommodation, has only been possible in 
India where a spirit of communism prevails in the different indivi¬ 
dual groups of literature. In fact, the Mahdbhdrata is a universe in 
itself in which various spheres of mind’s creation find ample space 
for their complex dance-rhythm. It does not represent the idio¬ 
syncrasy of a particular poet btit the normal mentality *of the 
people who are willing to be led along the many branched path of 
a whole world of thoughts, held together in a gigantic orb of 
narrative surrounded by innumerable satellites of episodes. 

The numerous saints that India successively produced during 
the Hahomedan rule have all been singers whose verses are aflame 
vrith the fire of imagination. Their religious emotion had its 
spring in the depth of a philosophy that deals with fundamental 
questions,—^with the ultimate meaning of emstence. That may not 
be renuurkable in itself ; but when we find that these songs are 
not mcially meant for some exclusive pundits’ gathering, but 
that are sung in villages and listened to by men and women 
iiliteratb, we realise how philosophy has petmesM ^ 
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lile of tho p00|)le in India, how Jt has sunk deep inW the sub- 
oonsoioas mind of the poontry. 

X In my childhood I once heard from a singer, who was a devout 
Hindu, the following song of Kabir : 

*rf^ ^ CT, 

^ ^ ^ c?r I 

^ m »npr ^ wfll«« 

When I hear of a fish in the water dying of thirst, it makes me laugh. 

If it he true that the infinite Brahma ‘pervades all space. 

What is the meaning of the places of pilgrimage Itke Mathurd or 

Kisht ? 

This laughter of Kabir did not hurt in the least the pious 
susceptibilities of the Hindu singer ; on the contrary, he was 
ready to join the poet with his own. For he, by the philosophical 
freedom of his mind, was fully aware that Mathurd or Kdshi, as 
sites of God, did not have an absolute value of truth, though they 
had their symbolical importance. Therefore, while he himself was 
eager to make a pilgrimage to those places, he had no doubt in 
his mind that, if it were in his power directly to realise Brahma 
as an aU-pervading reality, there would have been no necessity for 
him to visit any particular place for the quickening of his spiritual 
consciousness. He acknowledged the psychological necessity for 
such shrines, where generations of devotees have chosen to gather 
for the purpose of worship, in the same way as he felt the special 
efficacy for our mind of the time-honoured sacred texts made 
living by the voice of ages. > 

It is a village poet of East Bengal who in his songs preaches 
the philosophical doctrine that the universe has its reality in its 
relation to the Person. He sings : 

If?*wrl wpnrtsr 


The sky and the earth are horn of mirot own eyes. 



T£tB OAtiOUm 




,*■ 


^ *lvrt ilMii «rRi ini^ i 
*ni?i smv I 



The hardneee and eoftneea, the cold and ihe heat 
are the products of mine own body ; 

The sweet smeU and the bad are of mine own nose. 


This poet sings of the Eternal Person within him, coming 
out and appearing before his eyes just as the Vedic EisM speaks 
of the Person, who is in him, dwelling also in the heart of the 
Sun. 

c«rf^t«i dr, iii*t orlwi err i 

^t*rhr >rm'srhrttrf i 

I have seen the vision. 

The vision of mine own revealing itself, 

Coming out from within me. 


The significant fact about these philosophical poems is that 
they are of rude construction, written in a popular dialect and 
disclaimed by the academic literature ; they are sung to the 
people, as composed by one of them who is dead, but whose songs 
have not followed him. Yet these singers almost arrogantly dis¬ 
own their direct obligation to philosophy, and there is a story of 
one of our rural poets who, after some learned text of the 
Vaishnava philosophy of emotion was explained to him, composed 
a song containing the following lines : 

Jim gCTO err c»TWrr ’roll, 

^'*rfl ! 

• 

Alas, a jeweller has come into the flower garden I— 

He wants to appraise the truth of a lotus by rubbing it 
against his touchstone. 


^embers of the Bdiil sect belong to that class, of the 
peo|^ i^l^cru^al. who are not educated in the prevalent sense of 
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thd word. I rammber how troubled they were, when 1 asked 
some of them to write down for me a collection of their songs. 
When they did venture'to attempt it, 1 found it almost impossible 
to decipher their writing—^the spelling and lettering were so out¬ 
rageously unconventional. Yet their spiritual practices are 
founded upon a mystic philosophy of the human body, abstrusely 
technical.. These people roam about singing their songs, one of 
which I heard years ago from my roadside window, the first two 
lines remaining inscribed in my memory : 

*ftac»r II 

Nobody can tell whence the bird unknown 
Cornea into the cage and goes out. 

1 would feign put round Ha feet the fetter of my mind, 

Could I but capture it. 

This village poet evidently agrees with our sage of the 
Upanishad who says that our mind comes back baffled in its 
attempt to reach the Unknown Being ; and yet this poet like 
the ancient sage does not give up his adventure of the infinite, 
thus implying that there is a way to its realisation. It reminds 
me of Shelley’s poem in which he sings of the mystical spirit of 
Beauty : 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats, though unseen, among us ; visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower. 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower, 

It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance. 

That this Unknown is the profoundest reality, though difficult bt 
comprehension, is equally admitted by the English poet as by 
the nameless village singer of Bengal in whose music vibrate the 
wing-beats of the unknown bird,—only Shelley's utterance is for 
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cultured lew, while the Bai^l song is for the tillers pf Uie eoil^ 
for the simple folk of our village households, who are never hOred 
by its mystio transcendentalism. * 

All this is owing to the wonderful system of mass education 
which has prevailed for ages in India, and which tchday is in 
danger of becoming extinct. We have our academic sea^ of 
learning where students flock round their famous teachers** from 
distant parts of the country. These places are like lakes, full of 
deep but still water, which have to be approached through 
difficult paths. But the constant evaporation from them, forming 
douds, is carried by the wind from field to field, across hills and 
dales and through all the different divisions of the land. ^Operas 
based upon legendary poehis, recitations and story-telling by trained 
men, the lyrical wealth of the popular literature distributed far and 
wide by the agency of mendicant singers,—^these are the clouds 
that help to irrigate the minds of the people with the ideas which in 
their original form belonged to difficult doctrines of metaphysics. 
Profound speculations contained in the systems of Sdnkhya, 
Veddnta and Yoga are transformed into the living harvest of the 
people’s literature, brought to the door of those who can never have 
the leisure and training to pursue these thoughts to their fountain¬ 
head. 

In order to enable a civilised community to carry on its complex 
functions, there must be a large number of men who have to take 
charge of its material needs, however onerous such task may be. 
Their vocation gives them no opportunity to cultivate their mind. 
Yet they form the vast multitude, compelled to turn themselves 
into unthinking machines of production, so that a few may have 
the tinle to think great thoughts, create immortal forms of art and 
to lead humanity to spiritual altitudes. 

lodia has never neglected these social martyrs, but has tried 
to bring light into the grim obscurity of their life-long toil, and 
has always acknowledged its duty to supply them with mental and 
epiritoal food in assimilable form through the medium of a variety 
ci ottpMoiies. This process is not carried on by any specially 
association of public service, but by a spontaneoisni socid 
which' acts like oirculatiott of blood In nnt* 'l!k>dily 
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system. Because of this, the work continues even when the 
original purpose ceases to exist. . 

Once when 1 was,on a visit to a small J^ngal village, mostly 
inhabited by Mahomedan cultivators, the villagers entertained me 
with an opera performance the literature of which belonged to an 
obsolete religious sect that had wide influence centuries ago. 
ThUiigh the religion itself is dead, its voice still continues preach¬ 
ing its philosophy to a people who in spite of their diflerent 
culture are not tired of listening. It discussed according to its 
own doctrine the diflerent elements, material and transcendental, 
that constitute human personality, comprehending the body, the 
self and the soul. Then came a dialogue during the course of 
which j^as related the incident of a person who wanted to make a 
journey to Brinddhan, the (harden of Bliss, but was prevented by 
a watchman who startled him with an accusation of theft. The 
thieving was proved when it was shown that inside his clothes he 
was secretly trying to smuggle into the garden the self, passing it 
on as his own and not admitting that it is for his master. The 
culprit was caught with the incriminating bundle in bis possession 
which barred for him his passage to the supreme goal. Under a 
tattered canopy held on bamboo poles and lighted by a few smok¬ 
ing kerosene lamps, the village crowd, occasionally interrupted by 
howls of jackals in the neighbouring paddy fields, attended with 
untired interest, till the small hours of the morning, the perform¬ 
ance of a drama, that discussed the ultimate meaning of all things 
in a seemingly incongruous setting of dance, music and humorous 
dialogue. 

These illustrations will show how naturally, in India, poetry 
and philosophy have walked hand in hand, only because the latter 
hftfl claimed its right to guide men to the practical path of their 
life’s fulfilment. What is that fulfilment ? It is our freedom in * 
truth, which has for its prayer : 


Lead va from fhe unreal to Reality 

For satyani is dnandam^ the real is joy. 

From my vocation as an artist in verse, I have come to my 
own idea about the joy of the real. For to give us the taste of 
realify through freedom of mind is the nature of all arts. When 

18 
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iii rektioarto them we talk of seethed we tnust kisow it lit ttol 
about beauty in its <]||^inary metning, but in that Aee^ ju^ankg 
Ti^hich a poet has ex^ssed in his u'tterance»: “Truth ia beauty^ 
beauty truth. ’ ’ An artist may paint a picture of a decrepit peirsoiu 
not pleasant to look at, and yet we call it perfect when we becmne 
intensely conscious of its reality. The mind of the jealous woman 
in Browning’s poem, watching the preparation of poison a:^d^n' 
imagination gloating over its possible effect upon her rival, is not 
beautiful ; but when it stands vividly real before our consoioiua- 
ness, through the unity of consistency in its idea and fmA, We 
have our enjoyment. The character of Kama, the great warrior 
of the Mahdbhdrata, gives us a deeper delight through its 
occasional outbursts of meanness, than it would if it were %|model 
picture of unadulterated magnanimity. The very contradictions 
which hurt the completeness of a moral ideal have helped us to feel 
the reality of the character, and this gives us joy, not because it is 
pleasant in itself, but because it is definite in its creation. 

It is not wholly true that art has its value for us because in it 
we realise all that we fail to attain in our life ; but the fact is that 
the function of art is to bring us, with its creations, into imme¬ 
diate touch with reality. These need not resemble actual facts of 
our experience, and yet they do delight our heart because they are 
made true to us. In the world of art, our consciousness being 
freed from the tangle of self-interest, we gain an unobsIrucM 
vision of unity, the incarnation of the real which is a joy for ever. 

As in the world of art, so in God’s world, our soul waits for 
its freedom from the ego to reach that disinterested joy which is 
the source and goal of creation. It cries for its mnfiM into the 
unity of truth from the mirage of appearances endlessly pfurtued by 
the thirsty self. This idea of mukti, based upon metaph^ysics, ha® 
affected our life in India, touched the springs of our emotions, and 
supplications for it soar heavenward on the wings of poesy. We 
constantly hear men of scanty learning and simple faith singing 
in their prayer to Tdrd, the Goddess Bedeemer : 

wWi (?iTr ^ 

wh6t tin should I be compeUbi to ¥emah in d/mpem 9f idte 
appetfraitoee •? ♦ 
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Bre tMd of being alienated from the world of truth, 
Bfraid of ^leir perpetual drifting *amidst tl# froth and foam of 
thinge, of being toss^ about by the tidal waves of pleasure and 
pain and never reaching the ultimate meaning of life. Of 
these men, one may be a carter driving his cart to market, another 
a fisherman plying his net. They may not be prompt with an 
intelligent answer, if questioned about the deeper import of the 
song they sing, but they have no doubt in their mind, that the abid¬ 
ing cause of all misery is not so much in the lack of life's furniture 
as in the obscurity of life’s significance. It is a common topic 
with such to decry an undue emphasis upon me and mine, which 
falsifies the perspective of truth. For, have they not often seen 
men, who are not above their own level in social position or in¬ 
tellectual acquirement, going out to seek Truth, leaving everything 
that they have behind them ? 

They know that the object of these adventurers is not better¬ 
ment in worldly wealth and power,—it is mukti, freedom. They 
possibly know some poor fellow villager of their own craft, who 
remains in the world carrying on his daily vocation, and yet has 
the reputation of being emancipated in tlie heart of the Eternal. 
I myself have come across a fisherman singing with an inward 
absorption of mind, while fishing all day in the Ganges, who was 
pointed out to me by my boatmen, with awe, as a man of liberated 
spirit. He is out of reach of the conventional prices which are 
set upon men by society, and which classify them like toys arranged 
in the shop-windows according to the market standard of value. 

When the figure of this fisherman comes to my mind, I cannot 
but think that their number is not small who with their lives sing 
the epic of the unfettered soul, but will never be known in history. 
These unsophisticated Indian peasants know that an Emperor is » 
decorated slave remaining chained to his Empire, that a millionaire 
is kept pilloried by his fate in the golden cage of his wealth, while 
this fisherman is free in the realm of light. When, groping in the 
dark, we stumble against objects, we cling to them believing them 
to be our only hope. When light comes we slacken our hold, 
finding them to be mere parts of the all to which we are related. 
The simple man of the village knows what freedom is—freedom 
from the isolation of self, from the isolatioh of things which 
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imparts a fierce intensity to our sense of possession. Ha knows 
that this freedom is isbt in the ^re negation of bondage, in the 
bareness of belongings, but in some positive realisation which 
gives pure joy to our being, and he sings : 

«^ cifl T 

To him who oinko into the deep, nothing remaina unattained. 

He sings : 

’RW wrtnr, «rnr, 

vk wm >nRi 5tn »rtk I 

Let my two minds meet and combine 
And lead me to the City Wonderful. 

When the one mind of ours which wanders in search of 
things in the outer region of the varied, and the other which 
seeks the inward vision of unity, are no longer in confiict, they 
help us to realise the djah, the anirvachaniya, the ineffable. The 
poet saint Eabir has also the same message when he sings : 


By saying, that Supreme Reality only dwells in the inner realm of 
spirit we shame the outer world of matter and also when we say that he is 
only in the outside we do not speak the truth. 


According to these singers, truth is in unity and therefore 
freedom is in its realisation. The texts of our daily worship and 
meditation are for training our mind to overcome the barrier of 
separateness from the rest of existence and to realise advaitamt the 
Supreme Unity which is anmtamf infinitude. It is philosophical 
wisdom having its universal radiation in the popular mind in 
India that inspires our prayer, our daily spiritual practices. It 
has ite constant urging for us to go beyond the world of appearances 
in wlulch facts as facts are alien to us, like the mere sounds of a 
foresl^ music ; it speaks to us of an emancipation in the inner 
things in which the endless Many reveals the Oni, as 
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the multitude of notes, when we understand them, reveal to us 
the inner unity which is music. 

But because this freedom is in truth itself and not in an 
appearance of it, no hurried path of success, forcibly cut out by 
the greed of result, can be a true path. And an obscure village 
poet, unknown to the world of recognised respectability, un¬ 
trammelled by the standardised learning of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, sings : 

^ fV ^ Wisrpf WT'UW T 

^ ^ ^ ? 

<?r<(yl wtutf 'fflf 

<31 ^ I 

<?itw <sl^ *ro, 

TW? 

w ?r?ii '•Tt*R-?i?i ^ (?rfw, a I 

0 cruel man of urgent need, must you scorch with fire the mind 
which atm is a bud ? You will burst it into bits, destroy its perfume in 
your impatience. Do you not see that my lord, the Supreme Teacher, 
takes ages to perfect the flower and never is in a fury of haste ? But 
because of your terrible greed you only rely on force, and what hope ia there 
for you, 0 man of urgent need ? Prithee I says Madan the poet, Hurt 
not the mind of my Teacher. Know that only he who follows the simple 
current and loses himself, can hear the voice, 0 man of urgent need. 

This poet knows that tlicre is no external means of taking 
freedom by the throat. It is the inward process of losing our¬ 
selves that leads us to it. Bondage in all its forms has its strong¬ 
hold in the inner self and not in the outside world ; it is in the 
dimming of our consciousness, in the narrowing of our perspective, 
in the wrong valuation of things. 

The proof of this we find in the modem civilization whose 
motive force has become a ceaseless urgency of need. Its freedom 
is (mly.the apparent freedom of inertia which does not know how 
and where to stop. There are some primitive people who have put 
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AH value on luunaa aoalps and they deiv^op m aafithineti* 

cal fury which does not allow t^xn to stop in the gatheving of 
their trophies. They are driven by sogtne cruel fate ia^ an endless 
exaggeration which makes them ceaseJessly run on an intermim^de 
path of addition. Such a freedom in their wild course of collec¬ 
tion is the worst form of bondage. The cruel urgency of need is 
ail the more aggravated in their case because of the lack of truth in 
its object. Similarly it should be realised thast a mere addition to 
the rate of speed, to the paraphernalia of fat living and display of 
furniture, to the frightfulness of destructive armaments, only 
leads to an insensate orgy of a caricature of bigness. The links 
of bondage go on multiplying themselves, tlireatenmg to shackle the 
whole world with thb chain forged by such unmeaning and unend¬ 
ing urgency of need. 

The idea of mukti in Christian theology is liberation from a 
punishment which we carry with our birth. In India it is from 
the dark enclosure of ignorance which causes the illusion of a self 
that seems final. But the enlightenment which frees us from this 
ignorance must not merely be negative. Freedom is not in an 
emptiness of its contents, it is in the harmony of communication 
through which we find no obstruction in realising our own being 
in the surrounding world. It is of this harmony, and not of a 
bare and barren isolation, that the Upani&had speaks, when it says 
that the truth no longer remains hidden in him who finds himself 
in the All. 

Freedom in the material world has also the same meaning 
expressed in its own language. When nature’s phenomena 
appeared to us as manifestations of an obscure and irrational cap¬ 
rice, we lived in an alien world never dreaming of our swaruj with¬ 
in its territory. With the discovery of the harmony of its work¬ 
ing with that of our reason, we realise our unity with it < and, 
therefore, freedom. It is avidyd, ignorance, which causes our dis¬ 
union with our serroundings. It is vidyd, the knowledge of the 
Brahma manifested in the material universe that makes us tealise 
adeaitatn, the spirit of unity in the world of matter. 

1 Those who have been brought up In a misundeirstanding of 

world’s process, not knowing that it is his by hie of in- 
imh^tice, are trained as cowards by a hopeless faith in the ordi- 
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struggle when buman rights are 
ismiH thrift, being'A<5ou«tomed to imagine themselves bowi as out* 
!av^ in a wOHd oonstantly thrusting upon them incomprehensi!^ 
sorpriaes of accidents. 

Also in the social or political field, the lack of freedom is based 
upon the spirit of alienation, on the imperfect realisation of 
adviiiklin. There our bondage is in the tortured link of union. 
One may imagine that an individual who succeeds in dissociating 
himself from his fellows attains real freedom, inasmuch as all ties 
of relationship imply obligation to others. But we know that, 
though it may sound paradoxical, it is true that in the human world 
only a perfect arrangement of interde]:)endence gives rise to free¬ 
dom. The most individualistic Of, human beings, who own no 
responsibility, are the savages who fail to attain their fulness of 
manifestation. They live immersed in obscurity, like an ill-lighted 
fire that cannot liberate itself from its envelope of smoke. Only 
those may attain their freedom from the segregation of an eclipsed 
life, who have the power to cultivate mutual understanding and 
co-operation. The history of the growth of freedom is the history 
of the perfection of human relationship. 

The strongest barrier against freedom in all departments of 
life is the selfishness of individuals or groups. Civilisation, whose 
object is to afford humanity its greatest possible opportunity of 
complete manifestation, perishes when some selfish passion, in 
place of a moral ideal, is allowed to exploit its resources unopposed, 
for its own purposes. For the greed of acquisition and the living 
principle of creation are antagonistic to each other. Life has 
brought with it the first triumph of freedom in the world of the 
inmt, because it is an inner expression and not merely an external 
fact, because it must always exceed the limits of its substance, 
never allowing its materials to clog its spirit, and yet ever keeping 
to tbe limits of its truth. Its accumulation must not suppress its 
harmony of growth, the harmony that unites the in and the out, 
tbe eskd and ^e means, the what ie and the what is to come. 

Life does not store but assimilates; its spirit and its subs¬ 
tance, its Work and liteelf, are intimately united. When the non- 
livifig eisments of our surreuadin^ are stupendously diapropor- 
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tionate, ,wiien they are mechanical system and hofurded possessions^ 
then the mutual discord between our life and our world ends in 
the defeat of the former. The gulf thus created by the receding 
stream of soul we try to replenish with a continuous shower of 
wealth which may have the power to fill but not the power to 
unite. Therefore the gap is dangerously concealed under the 
glittering quicksands of things which by their own accumulating 
weight cause a sudden subsidence, while we are in the depth of 
our sleep. 

But the real tragedy does not lie in the destruction of our 
material security, it is in the obscuration of man himself in the 
human world. In his creative activities man makes his sur¬ 
roundings instinct with his own life and love. But in his utilita¬ 
rian ambition he detorms and defiles it with the callous handling 
of his voracity. This world of man's manufacture with its dis¬ 
cordant shrieks and mechanical movements, reacts upon his own 
nature, incessantly suggesting to him a scheme of universe which 
is an abstract system. In such a world there can be no question 
of mukti, because it is a solidly solitary fact, because the cage is 
all that we have, and no sky beyond it. In all appearance the 
world to us is a closed world, like a seed within its hard cover. But 
in the core of the seed there is the cry of Life for mukti even when 
the proof of its possibility is darkly silent. When some 
huge temptation tramples into stillness this living aspiration after 
mukti, then does civilisation die like a seed that has lost its urging 
for germination. 

It is not altogether true that the ideal of mukti in India is 
based upon a philosophy of passivity. The Ishopanishad has 
strongly asserted that man must wish to live a hundred years 
and go on doing his work; for, according to it, the complete truth 
is in the harmony of the infinite and the finite, the passive ideal 
of perfection and the active process of its revealment; according 
to it, he who pursues the knowledge of the infinite as an absolute 
truth sinks even into a deeper darkness than he who pursues the 
cult of the finite as complete in itself. He who thinks that a 
mere aggregation of changing notes has the ultimate^ value of 
olichanging music, is no doubt foolish; but his foolishne^ is 
Hb^ed by that of one who thinks that true mhsfe ^ ^Toid of 
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if# who knowt the truth of the infinite and that of the fiMto both 
united together^ oroeee* death by the help of avidyt, and by the help of 
Tidyt reackee immortahty. 


The regulated life is the rhythm of the finite through whose 
very restrietions we pass to the immortal life. This amriUm, 
the iiaimvtal life, is not a mere prolongation of physical 
existence, it is in the realisation of the perfect, it is in the well- 
prc^rtioned beautiful definition of life which every moment 
snrpassee its own limits and expresses the Eternal. In the very 

first vane of the Isba, the injunetion is given to ua: mfi gydhah* 
Thou shall not covet. But why should we not? Because greed, 
havii^ no limit, smothers the rhythm of life—^the rhythm which 
is exj^essive of the limitless. 

The morem civilisation is largely composed of dimahano 

fanSh who are spiritual suicides. It has lost its will for limHiDg 
its desires, for restraining its perpetual sell^exaggeration. 
Because it has lost its philosophy of life, it loses its art of living. 
Like poetasters it mistakes edcill for power and realimn Ua nsalHy. 
In the kfiddle Ages when Europe believed in the kingdom 
of lieaven, she strug^^ to modulate her life’s ioxem to effieet 
theif iukrmonious relation to this ideal, which always sent its call 
to her activities in the midst of the boisterous cmfliei of her 
passioise. There was in this endeavour an ever present KSheme 
of creation, something which was positive, which had the 
, aiHhority to say : fhou rheiH not covet, thou fiutst true 

To-day there h only a furious rage for raising 
numberiess briOh^kilns in place of buadmgs. The^ great isheme 

U 
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of the ^master-builder has been smothered tinder the heaps of 
brick-dust. It proves the severance of avidyd from her union 
with vidyd giving rise to an unrhythmic power, ignoring all 
creative plan, igniting a flame that has heat but no light. 

Creation is in rhythm,—^the rhythm which is the border on 
which vidydncha avidydncha, the ii^nite and the finite* meet. 
We do not know how, from the indeterminate, the lotus flowe’* 
finds its being. So long as it is merged in the vague it is nothing 
to us, and yet it must have been everywhere. Somehow from the 
vast it has been captured in a perfect rhythmical limit, forming 
an eddy in our consciousness, arousing within us a recognition of 
delight at the touch of the infinite which finitude gives. It is the 
limiting process which is the work of a creator, who finds his 
freedom through his restraints, the truth of the boundless through 
the reality of the bounds. The insatiable idolatry of material, 
that runs along an ever-lengthening line of extravagance, is in¬ 
expressive ; it belongs to those regions which are andhena tama- 

Sdvrta^t enveloped in darkness, which ever carry the load of their 
inarticulate bulk. The true prayer of man is for the Beal not for 
the big, for the Light which is not in incendiarism but in illumi¬ 
nation, for Immortality which is not in duration of time, but in 
the eternity of the perfect. 

Only because we have closed our path to the inner world of 
mukti, has the outer world become terrible in its exactions. It 
is a slavery to continue to live in a sphere where things are, yet 
where their meaning is obstructed. It has become possible for 
men to say that existence is evil, only because in our blindness we 
have missed something in which our existence has its truth. If 
a bird tries to soar in the sky with only one of its wings, it is 
offended with the wind for buffeting it down to the dust. All 
broken truths are evil. They hurt because they suggest something 
which they do not offer. Death does not hurt us, but disease 
does, because disease constantly reminds us of health and yet 
withholds it from us. And life in a half world is evil, because it 
feigns finality when it is obviously incomplete, giving us the cup, 

not the draught of life. All tragedies consist in truth remain¬ 
ing a fragment, its cycle not being completed. 

Let me close with a BdUt song, ove? a century old, in which 
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the poet sings of the eternal bond of union between tbe infinite and 
the finite soul, from which there can be no muktif because it is an 
interrelation which makes truth complete, because love is ulti¬ 
mate, because absolute independence is the blankness of utter 
sterility. The idea in it is the same as we have in the ITpanishad, 
that truth is neither in vure vidyd nor in Hividyd, but in their 
union : 

W ^ TWiffi, 

^ wife's tr*}!, ^ ▼fs I 

s»r cv i 

cm m *ti33il sfl CT 

^ ^f^'e wtf^ sfft II 

It goes on blossoming for ages, the soul-lotus in which I am hound, 
as well as thou, without escape. There is no end to the opening of its 
petals, and the honey tn it has such sweetness that thou like an enchanted 
bee eanst never desert it, and therefore thou art bound, and 1 am, and 
miikti is nowhere. 


Babinoranatb Taoorb 
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SILVER CLOUD 

"Pear”? 

0b» no, that^s 

an old world yam 
obsolete and dead; 

This new age of ours 
is fear-less 
and won’t hit back 
for it Wears the 
Crown of Love 
on its head. 

Yes, let’s live, 
before we die, 

Our daily round 

of worries notwithstanding, 

For, if there be 

the Silver line to the cloud. 
There is not a cloud 

without its silver lining. 

We but win to lose, 
and lose to win 

And it is a rhythmic ebb and flow. 
And howso’er dark a cloud might be 
ne’er was there one 
Without its silv’ry glow. 

For Darkness is 

but the blindness of our sight, 
Darkness is invis’ble Light. 


DifAn 
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GHOST CROSSES 


SliorUj after annset the latt glean Iron a fvH noofi etmek ilie etag* 
Haat, atanp-atrewn eraton ol Loon Lake and daneed aeron the 
nekuielioly expanee to^traid a lone hoaee aea>r libe hij^ Kili>datt. Aa if 
lei|>inglroiB tiie dark miter the yelkiw laya etreamed thnragh n tateben 
window and fell upon a girl bending over a stete. Sbe notieed the endden 
illuminatioD and glanced swiftly at the wiadow-^'leareoniely, Ihe 
next moment flying banka of dooda ootered the lace of the moon and inky 
darkreaa enveloped ewamp*land and wator. Heavy drops of rain splashed 
the window-pane and the girl hastily tamed np an oil-lamp upon the 
kitiAen table. 


»* You*!! break the chimney,** growled a man at the table. "There’s 
enough light to cook by. Is enpper ready?'* 

" It would have been ready two .boars age if you had come in^** replied 
the giri, taking from the stove a frying-pan of spattering catfish. " What 
kept yon? ** 

"There’ll be thunder to-night,*’, said the man, speiAiog more to him- 
self than to the giri« He took a long drink from a stone jng and wqped 
his eeragvy, grey beard npon bis shirt sleeve before eontinniog. ** Thunder 
alius sets Blaric Jake to walking—but I'm ready for him to-night. 1 
made Ihe biggest cross he’s ever had—made it o’ two-hy-<four», big enengh 
to fliii him on it. White washed it twice. That’s what kept me late." 

" lather, the School-master says there are no ghosts." 

" A lot he knows," mumbled ^e man ae he stulEed the white meat of 
the nstflek into his mouth and pmked out the bones with hit flngeis. " 1 
toH you I've wn Jaka's fisee, all pasty and white, at that window Jnst aa 
plain as I tea you aow." 

TWa tma a bSndjog flash of hghtning which was lellowed Iqr heavy 
tbemiariatbafliataoee* Tha girl cowered back into a comer and sank 


' a ahkb wbrnbabe aabmo t ie al cas and atill while the udd man gmmhtad 

. jlsbimMlf'at|mflfii^ ' 

$ma yeigberi^ Mra. OeweN had £ed. TVotn that time things had 
genbWmis hadAo with the milltt' on Loon Lake, fmmedislely 
‘ a i Na r ihe'djeriai^ fetm had commenced to drink heavily. With the 

dridkiog had eotflb ferocious temper and intervals of sullen metan- 

Wbrimd and cued for him in a vain endeavour 
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to take her mother’s place. She gave up her school aud, one* bj onOi her 
village friends drifted into the past-^ll save David Hasknm who whistled 
once a week at the gate on the corduroy road which wound through the 
big swamp. Some people said that Selba was a fool because she did not 
marry David j others called her a saint. 

After the funeral John Gowers paid less and less attention to his work at 
the mill and, gradually, his business dwindled to almost nothing. Farmers 
would draw their grain several miles further in order to escape so unattrac¬ 
tive and uncertain a man. Only one helper was needed at the little mill— 
a negro, called Black Jake. 

Upon the first anniversary of the death of his wife, Gowers drank 
more than usual and was particularly morose. At night, during a great 
thunder storm, Selba heard her father cursing Black Jake down near the 
mill-dam. She could not see them but, in the lulls of the storm, she heard 
her fa ther’s drunken oaths. Black Jake was never seen again and investi¬ 
gation discovered nothing. It was said that, in dire fear, be had fled from 
the district. It was also whispered that John Gowers bad killed the negro 
in a fit of temper and had sunk the body at some secluded part of 
the lake. 

After the disappearance of Black Jake—some said after the murder-— 
Loon Lake soon gained an evil reputation. Stories of Gowers’ mad habits 
spread fast and village gossip hinted at heathen ceramonies upon the mill- 
dam at midnight. Spectral figures were seen by late travellers npon the 
swamp road so that women and children would not use it after dark and 
many a man made a long detour. The ghost of Black Jake was supposed 
to come forth after sundowu. 

During the last year, since Black Jake had gone, Selba submitted to 
more and more abuse from her father who complained of everything 
and thanked her for nothing. Sober or drunk he took her ministratiooe for 
granted without the slightest trace of thankfulness or even friendliness. 

On frequent occasions Gowers swore to his daughter that he bad seen 
.the ghost of Black Jake. At these times he would construct a crude, 
wooden cross—often out of two laths—and set it, late at night, upon 
the dam. This done he would place bis ear close to the water andl 
listen for a message. Sometimes he staged that Black Jake demknded 
milk; at other times it was hatter. Sour or eggs. These artides he 
would k^r the foot of the cross and go back to the house where 
he URmld.i^nk himsejl to sleep. 

tti^./k>l]^wlng morning Selba noticed that the ortioles of food had 
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iHTAmbly diwppcHred, Sbft did not wonder M ibis, howeyer«iB view of tike 
large number of Water animale which infeated the place What did pmszle 
her was the dkeappearance of the eroesee. Often conapieupue by being White- 
waebed it was atrange that they were nowhere to be seen when the eun 
roee. Even if the wind did blow them into the water it seemed impossible 
that they would always drift completely out of sight. 

As her father finished the last of his plate of catfish, Selba rose from 
her chair and stcod before him. She might have been pretty->even beanti- 
ful—^had her hair and clothes been given more attention. As it was, her 
deep blue eyes looked down at the man with a strange wistfulness of appeal. 
As her slender figure swayed in the cotton drees, her bands clenched and 
determination mingled with the wisifulness. 

X Bo you know what day this is, father ? she asked in a voice that 
indicated suppressed emotion. 

“ It's the night Black Jake’ll walk.t’ 

** It’s more than that, father.** 

«Ehf** 

** It’s the night mother died, two years ago.** 

Gowers seized the stone jug and held it long to his lips before 
speaking. 

“ Black Jake’ll walk to*night for sure I ** be exclaimed as he set down 
the jug. He was mortal fond o* ma, Mebbe he’ll ask for a dozen eggs 
to>nigbf, p’r’aps two dozen. He might even ask for something I haven’t 
got. Then what ? I’d have to go myeelf--down into the mod where bell 
is. I tell you it's not fair o’ ma to put this on me. She alius thought o’ 
you first, what with your schoolin’ and fine ways. It’s lucky I made the 
big cross and gave it two whitewashes. P’r’aps that’ll satisfy him.” 

“ Father, I’ve something to tell you,” said Selba in a voice so serious 
that Gowers hesitated in the act of reaching once more for the jog. 
” Bavid Haskum wants to marry me.” 

The old man’s mouth fell open as he stared up at his daughter in 
astonishment not nnmixed with alarm. 

** You’d leave your pa ? ” he snddenly whined. “ You’d go away after 
promisin’ your ma on her death>bed that you’d stick by me f ” 

A deafening crash of thunder shook the whole house and the window 
rattled as if unseen hands were trying to shake it loose. When the noise 
subsided the girl put her question, her voice tense and her face strained. 

« Father, may 1 Bavid ? May I go f ” 

« i’ll not say to go I ” roared Gowers, hanging the jug upon 
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fom hf iwojmn^ttd tot jma dattoto ito^* 

** W^h ain’t 1 daaklio' it?" toattod tliA aid uum^ ** Tad’U dagf fii^ 
iMiaaadfoigatabcHit jonvlDaTid. DaeMit tint daaida it f " 

** ITm, fatlMr," laid tha gtH vaej qtitotl^, ** Matlar told md ttont, at 
tho wd ol two y«iia» I wm t» atay vitti yan if you tdid no ts ga and I 
Itm ta go if ya» told «a ta aiajr." 

Mt» Oowow’ fltoa ooQTtttoed villi raga bat, fctl^ ba eoald Mfiy, tli«a 
ooourred a flash of lighiaing so bltndkig that both mu a»d girl nM tkfto 
ta shield Btair eyes from the intessa glare* I» the brief initant of 
llaokness which followed, while stfae lamp held bat a paiiited flamak a 
ghastly face appeared at the window and pressed etosa agaiast the pane* 
Thea came the tbnnder which seemed to roak the aartto—and the fttee was 
gone. 

Rage slipped from Gowere’ fsae aa if it had been a mask and in its 
ptooa waa triaging Isar. 

" All right, Jake," he moaned as Selba fled, sobbing with fright, up 
tba statos ta bet Uttla room under the gables," I’m comin.’’ I’U give you 
wbat yew want. I’U do anything you say," 

IsirobiBgly be threw open the door and stumbled out mta the dark- 
asm. Bshind him, through tba open door, dashed tbe wind aad rain, 
sstuigiuebing the lamp and briiaring a rickety eloUbes-boma te the floor 
with a groat elattar. Down the narrow atair«pssssge same the sganiaed 
crying of tha ternfled giri while- the rain heat into tbe kitehen and formed 
ia apen the aaarea bearding at tha floor. 

Half an beiv later Gowers frit hm way back into the pitch blaek 
kitchen. He slammed tbe door shot and bellowed ior Selba. No eofver 
lo him amid riie motterings of the storm and he splashed about over 
tbe soaking floor until be found the stone jug from vhioh he drank Img and 
eepionriy. B1nrily» he found matehee tad mansged to relight rim lamp 
althoagh h» efanking heads were but peer servants. In the light thn 
sera from hto onlmmpt baic and bsavd in rivnleto npon his sodden riethiag* 
Htobeyrnghroroed vithdrughsUk Uweoe ennaing. They vaadered tn the 
itairo «ri hiril to tbe stone iag. Ho applied htowrit onoe ms»e to 
tbe then, with nneteedy hand, took e# 

l^ilkjkiOeriiiin ftsfw John tbeeMTO eineRM 



mjiiig i« OMiitig atara tbadcnr tliMi light, aniftked badly 

«ad thtear« Slw cl^ «oot Aorow hia aeovHog laoe. Never btfore bad he 
ievaded the privauy ef hU daaghter*e only retreat. Before the frail door 
at the head of tiie staire Ke called again. There wae no answer and he 
placed bis heavy boot i^ainet the latch and sent the door crash ing inwards. 

Kneeling by the bed, with something clasped in her arms, was Selba~*- 
silent, motionless A single candle horned upon an old-fitshioned burean 
upon which Ihy a few simple toilet articles which might have been bought 
at the village store. 

•‘Selbal’* 

The girl looked aronnd with eyes fearful and piteous while she hugged 
closer what she held m her arms. 

** You be goin' away after all." 

*' Ye-es, father? ” 

“ Black Jake says * Selba.’ 1 listened by the water and be says 
‘Selba.‘ ” 


Suddenly the girl stood up and desperately faced her father. 

“Ootobed! Please!" she exclaimed. “Mother died, downstairs, 
juat two years ago to-night. Go to bed for her sake. Look into her eyes 
and remember.^’ 

As she spoke Selba opened her arms and held out the portrait of bar 
mother. 

For an instant Gowers recoiled as he stared at the picture. Then rage 
oonvnlsed his face and he burled the lamp acroaa the room while he seized 
his daughter by the wrists. Violently he dragged her out of the room and 
down the stairs while a sea of fire crept over the floor as (he burning oil 
spread from the broken lamp. 

Grayish white the great cross seemed, in the flashes of lightning, aa 
Gowers bound the girl upon it. Bruised, wet and terrified, she hang high 
up over the old dam. 

Daddy f Daddy 1 ” she called once, remembering her childhood days—* 
but be drew the cords still tighter and oursed as be called Black Jake to 
come and get her. 

How long she hung upon the cross Selba did not know. The howling 
wind and d« M>hi>g rain numbed her brain so that the thunder and lightoiag 
seemed ereatiops of a horrid dream. Visions of her mother came and went 
and, at last, the face—the ghastly face she had seen at the window I 


Mother I” 

The one word left 



and oonieioasneee vanished. 

# • 
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' : The fire eud flood at Xioon L*ke on the fiigbt of th* gfe^t ftorm wiU 
ddisg be remembered by thoe^ who faMtOned to the soodo of the BfttiMifto|>h«. 
The red glare of the burning house was soon eclipsed by the greitor blaze 
ei the old, ramshackle mill which had either be«b struck by lightning or 
.bad fallen a victim to sparks from the house. The intense heat of tbe 
•burniog mill ignited the nearby, wooden water-gates of the dam so that 
they burst and the huge volume of water flooded the country.side and 
roared over the old corduroy road. 

When David Haskum, with a handful of men from the village, 
reached the scene there was little left of either house or mill and the water 
still raced with foaming fury through tfle broken gates. In the thunder¬ 
ing storm the group of men looked helplessly at the devastation. They 
spread over the high ground and searched for Gowers and his daughter but 
no trace of them could be fottod and no reply came in answer to their cries. 
In the end they went home—all save Haskum—unable to do anything 
and having achieved nothing. 

Alone, Hasknm walked to the gate where he had been accustomed to 
.whistle, once a week, for Selba—his Selba. In the wind and the rain, 
lighted by the flashes of lightning and the distant glow of the still barning 
fires, he realized his loss. Selba wa<> gone—almost surely swept away by 
fire or flood. Then a fury burst upon him and he dashed once more to tbo 
burning bouse. 

With an old rake Haskum hacked and dragged at the burning 
embers—madly, wherever he could reach against the heat. At one spot 
the rake caught in the handle of a cracked, stone jug around which was 
what appeared to be the charred bones of a human arm. The sight 
banished his last sense of reason. Burned and singed he plunged into the 
outer darkness beyond the fire. 

For hours Haskum stumbled blindly through mud and water. Often 
he was knee-deep in the ooze of the lake-bed from wbiob the water had 
receded.' He ploughed bis way among tall reeds and rushes, ^11 into 
water holes and clawed through the black tangle of the surrounding 
swamp growth. Always the name of Selba was on his lips but no answer 
came back ^ him through the hissing rain. 

It was nearly morning when Haskum staggered from the swatop 
at a point near the village^ His frenzy bad expended itself and, with 
sagging head, be plodded disconsolately homevhird. At the gate of the 
little cottage, where be lived with his motl^i'he stared etuptdlj^ at a 
huge, Cr^ss whioh loomed in the darknen^^gj^nit the pok^ f^neei 
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A light w$& burning in fhe front room and hir mother came forward aa 
be lurched through the door>r‘torny blackened and bedraggled. 

There waa a strange light in the old eyes as he gazed into them—-a 
light that brought new life to his tired body although he could not under¬ 
stand. 

** Black Jake came,” said the old woman as if it were an ereryday 
occurrence. 

** Black Jake, mother ? But he’s dead I Have you seen the ghost? ” 

“ Not dead and not a ghost,” she replied in a most matter-of-fact 
tone, ” but asleep in the woodshed.” 

As Haskum looked his astonishment his mother continued as if she 
were talking to a little boy. 

” I always told you, David, that these ghost stories were foolish and 
now I know the whole story from Jake himself. He’s been nothing but a 
grown child, scared to death of old man Gowers and living in a hut 
in the middle of the swamp. At night he came out and whitened 
his face with dour from the mill and scared Gowers into giving him 
things to eat and making little crosses for him.” 

“ But why didn’t he run away ? ” asked Haskum. 

“ Because he’s just a child and because Mrs. Gowers once told him 
that he must always take care of Selba. So he stayed around but he 
didn’t do much for Selba—until to-night.” 

Haskum gripped the back of a chair so that it cracked in his grasp 
as he stared at his mother and spoke in a low, tense voice. 

” Until to night, mother? Selba? Where is she? ” 

Asleep in the next room. Jake found her tied to a cross on the 
dam just before the mill caught fire. He carried her here and dragged the 
cross behind him. We have had the doctor and, for awhile, he was afraid 
her mind was gone but I think she is all right now and will be around in a 
week or two.” 

From the next room a funt voice called. 

“Mother I” 

With a groan Haskum sank into a chair. 

“ Her mind is still gone I” he exclaimed. “ She is calling her dead 
mother.” 

" No, my boy,” came the answer^ low but with the pride of centuries 
btbind it, “she is calling 


B. T. M/ Scott 
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SHE AND f 

* • 

I 

A ravishment her dream-lit face, 

Enchantment is her eye, 

Her smile a stab of joy to heart, 

Love’s music is her sigh. 

Her speech that breathes all fragrant dowers 
Is ever a quake of heart, 

Her hair’s a fe^t for starving eyes, ,, 

Her looks an artless art. 

She moves in tune with heart’s desire, 

Her rest is peace in joy, 

Delight she is of heaven and earth, 

Her sweetness ne’er can cloy. 

1 wish on her my life may sleep. 

Without her, life’s a bane, 

What men will buy with life and death 
To me are vainest vain. 

II 

That anchorite’s cool, sun-fed eyes 
A lightning ’pon her shed ; 

‘ It is but flesh ” he said and passed 
—A chainless dog him led. 

My anger roused, I chase him swift, 

Before his den I stood,— 

‘ How darest thou my love deride ? ” 

" Yes, dog's, here, ,tooth-some food.” 

Heart-sore, pefplext, I sat in dust, 

1 raised my thirsting eyes 
J'o driqk in words oi soothing sooth 
. To still heart's hopeloss cries-^ 



'' Is beauty naught, is love, a nanie» 

Is Hie a dead, dark blur ? 

Then how that naught transmits to heart- 
Yea, love’s blest joyous stir ? '* 

“ Now, look within and look above, 

See, .thou art Beauty, thou art Love. 

What’s not in thee is nowhere seen, 

All’s self on self—a magic screen.” 

HI 

” I grant thee, beauty's seen by mind, 

In mind, forsooth, lives love. 

If I were beauty why this crave 
For beauty—life above ? 

If I were love then why disgust 
Strikes at root of life, 

Then why against my life, self-fed, 

Love’s unending strife ? ” 

” This strife is but the labour pain 
For Love and Beauty’s birth. 

For ever they thy life in Truth, 

Descending now on earth. 

Remember these fair heavenly twins 
Are thy salvation sure— 

Dark earth they make thee radiant heaven— 
Self-revelation pure. 

As soul alone is Beauty found, 

And Love with soul is inter-bound. 

These heavenly twins, when hand in hand, 

Ui}tnoved against all evils stand. 

Assert against them victor’s might 
And ills transform in heaven to right.” 

MOHimMOHAN CHATTERJt 
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EDUCATION AS A CHANNEL OF. WESTERN 
INFLUENCE IN BENGAL 

No one who looks at life in Bengal as it is ^ved to-day 
can fail to be struck by the impress of the west which is 
evident even to a careless observer. Western influence is 
writ large all over India; in dress, in speech, in ideas, in 
alpiost everything, this contact with the west has been pro¬ 
ductive of vast changes. Bengal, it has been asserted, is *‘the 
greatest sinner ” in this fbspect. There may be-~as no doubt 
there are—two sides to the question : Has this influence been 
all for our good ? It is nevertheless highly interesting for 
the student of the cultural life in our country to watch the 
importation of western ideas in diverse channels. Let us 
consider the various steps taken by the Government, the 
people and other agencies in this direction. The most direct 
way lay through education for which the country was ripe 
and eager enough by the flrst decade of the 19th century. 

A—By the Oovernment, 

People were so ready to acquire new ideas, so respon¬ 
sive to the efforts, wherever made, for their intellectual 
development, for the new knowledge to be made easily 
accessible in the schools and colleges! The Government could 
train its officers in the language and literature, living or dead, 
of the country; but that would not suffice. The people 
themselves wanted to have the new ideas sown broadcast. 
There were sporadic attempts at teaching .English, schools 
with this object having been opened by private individuals, 
either for lucre, or for the love of teaching, or for both. In 
th^ early period of its rule the Government could not turn 
its- 4 U|^tipn to ihe education of the people, it had to bs 
Wsy :£i .purely administrative work and in new conquests 
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or di)|di38ire wars. It endoavoured to conserve the aneient 
Uteratare ot the country—and to that spirit is due the founda-* 
tion of the Caloutta Madrasah in 1781 and of the Sanskrit 
College at Benares in 1792, primtu^ily for their utility in 
connection with the law-courts. Even when the Company 
had definitely embarked on a policy, it could not follow that 
policy consistently and steadily, for there were distractions 
from time to time threatening it with ruin, and it was only 
after the Sepoy Mutiny of 1867 that the government could 
pursue its object with continuity 

In 1818, however, along with the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter, the policy of the 

The ednoational . . ... i j j 

policy of 1813—aid country Underwent a thorough revision and 
toorieBtaiieaining Charter Act of 1813, there was a 

clause that “ A sum of not less than a lakh of rupees in each 
year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improve¬ 
ment of literature, and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the Sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in India.” (Act 53rd George III, Chap. 
166, clause 43.) But this proviso was not applied till ten 
years later when in 1823, the Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion was constituted and it was only then that the money, 
accumulated all these years, was placed at its disposal for 
practical use. The amount was hardly sufficient for the 
spread of general education, and the clause was a little ambi¬ 
guous about its preference foi ” the revival of literature ” 
or for the ” introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences.” Advantage was taken of this ambiguity by the 
Orientalists who primarily used the fund for the purpose of 
instruction in Sanskrit and Arabic and for publishing 
books iu those languages. We must remember that to the 
Orientalists the classical languages of the East were a newly 
discovered source of profiit and enjoyment and the novelty of 
this delight djd not wear off in the teast at this stage. The 
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examplct «of the Fort WilUam College In considering a^oir- 
ledge of Oriental learning as the sole test of merit also told 
upon them. The Asiatic Society founded, in 1781 engrossed the 
attention of a great section of the Suropean residents. Even 
the resolution of the GoTernor*General in Counoil made the 
general committee of public instruotiou advisory rather than 
executive in its function —** there should be constituted a 
general committee of publio instruction for the purpose of 
ascertaining the state of public education, and of Ihe publio 
institutions designed for its promotion and of considering, 
and from time to time submitting to Government, the sugges¬ 
tion of such measures it may appear expedient to^dopt 
with a view to the better instruction of the people, to the 
introduction among them of useful knowledge and to the 
improvement of their moral character.” So far we see there 
18 no clear-out programme before the Government. 

But the people, at least their leaders, were not to be 
satisfied with this. Baja Bam Mohan Boy 
came boldly forward and addressed a letter 
in December, 1823—in these days it would 
be called an open letter—to Lord Amherst expressing dis¬ 
satisfaction with the Government measure of establishing 
a new Sanskrit School in Calcutta of a type ” which existed 
in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon ” and recommending 
a more liberal and enlightened educational policy ** embracing 
Hathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with 
other useful sciences,” ” employing a few gentlemen of 
talent and learning educated in Europe, and proTiding a 
oollesre furnished with necessary books, instruments and 
other apparatus.” His appeal fell on deaf ears; the 
question was not to be settled so easily. Lord Amherst^s 
Government could not move in the matter and no decision 
on the point could be arrived at until the question was fought 
the Council in a triangular fight between the AngUdstSi 
tliwfientelists qnd the YernaouhiristB— those who leyonred 


Bam Mohan Boy'a 
latter. 
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4iaQ96 Q$ Bduetii^n Uirovgh English* those fdr whom 
SAnshrit And ArAhio were a living influence and those who 
would prefer the Vernaoular medium. 

The final step was taken in 1886, in I^rd William 
Bentinok’s regime, after the brilliant advo** 
d®p»rturB fai favour of the Anglicists made by 

Lord Macaulay, an advocacy with which 
Lord Bentinok was fully in sympathy. Macaulay pointed 
out that the lakh of rupees set apart for the printing of 
Sanskrit and Arabic books was neither usefully nor profitably 
spent, inasmuch as they could spend only Es. 20,000 for the 
purpose per year, and there was no demand for such books 
on the part of the public which was> attracted rather towards 
English books ; seven or eight thousand volumes written in 
the English language were sold every year by the School Book 
Society at a profit of 20 per cent, on its outlay. The Legal 
Code 'was in the making—^its completion would imply that for 
ordinary cases one would not require any knowledge of Sanskrit 
or Arabic. Macaulay contended further that as the Govern¬ 
ment could not reasonably encourage the missionary enterprise 
on behalf of the spread of the Gospel, so it could not consist¬ 
ently with that policy spend money out of the coffers of the 
state for teaching false history, false astronomy, false 
medicine and false religion.’’ (Minute by the Hon’ble T. B. 
Macaulay, dated the 23rd February, 1836.) It is remarkable 
that in this celebrated Minute Macaulay clearly and fully 
admits that the adoption of English was but a transitional step 
and that the education of the people must be ultimately 
through its vernaoular In this connection we may relevantly 
quote from para. 29 of this liberal document:— 

** Wa must at present do our best to form a class who 
mAy be interpreters between us and the millions whom we 
govgru—A class of persons Indian in blood and colour, but 
in tastes, in opinions, in moral and in intellect. Te 
that slass we may leave it to refine the vernacular dialects of 
16 
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the ootil^trsr^ to enrieh those dlitleois with terms of 
borrowed from the western nomenolAture, end to reader them 
b; degrees fit Tehioles for eonveTiog Icdowledge to the great 
mass of the population.** The sentiment expressed here fits 
in with Ber. Duff’s statement made in 1883. **1 saw clearly 
and expressed mysetf strongly to the effect that ultimately, 
in a generation or two, the Bengalee, by improvement might 
become the fitting medium of European knowledge. But at 
that'time it waf but a poor language, like English before 
Ohaucer, and had in it, neither by translation nor original 
composition, no works embodying any subjects of study be¬ 
yond the merest elements.” (Life of Alexander Duff by Dr. 
Siinitb.) The decisfre step was taken when in the Govern- 
-ment Besolution, dated the 7 th March, 1836, the Governor- 
General of India in Gouncil directed that all available funds 
should be henceforth employed in imparting to the native 
population a knowledge of English literature and science 
through the medium of the English language.” Bev. Mr. 
Duff in his memorandum, as reproduced in the Life of 
Alexander Duff, Vol. I, pp. 200-8, would have liked to go fur¬ 
ther and was emphatically of opinion that the cause of mis¬ 
sionary enterprise should not be neglected by the Government 
because it served the cause of truth and that wherever^ 
whenever, and by whomsoever, Christianity is sacrificed at the 
altar of worldly expediency, there and then must the supreme 
good of man lie bleeding at its base.” The Government, how¬ 
ever, kept stoictly neutral on all points of religion because it 
was afraid of raising stubborn opposition on behalf of the 
people which might even subvert its political power. 

Meanwhile, the cause of the vernacular education had not 
been neglected and Mr. Adam drew up 
jkSoiS.**^******^ reports on the subject, documents wMoh 

clearly show up the miserable conditkm of 
institutions and which offered suggestiona for 
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Amttal of the Committee of EduoatioO*attached 

much impovtaaoe to the cause. In that Beport we note:— 

** We conceive the formation of a vevnaoular literatipre 
to be ^e ultimate object to which all our efforts must be 
directed.** 

And it was ** tbe almost fatal abtehoe of a vernacular 
literature ** which made the study of English indispensable. 
The Committee laid down that it would encourage good books 
brought out in tbe native languages by adSpting them extern* 
sively in the seminaries and that it would award pecuniary 
prizes to the authors of the best translations from English 
into the vernacular, and that it would attach a teacher of 
the vernacular language of the pfovinde to its educatiotNil 
institutions, which it sought to multiply at the rate of one 
seminary at each Zillah station. 

But these resolutions and recommendations were net yet 

put into a practical shape. That had to wait 
The Despatoh of 1864 comiug of the year 1864 when 

Wood’s Despatch or “ The intellectual charter of India ” as 
it was called, laid down definite plans of executive action for 
the spread of education throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. Hitherto the Government had simply offered 
’ suggestions and established the Committee of Education, a 
body, as has been already remarked, more advisory than exe¬ 
cutive. At any rate it is refreshing to hear it repeated and 
clearly stated for all time to come—“ It is neither our aim nor 
desire to substitute the English language for the vernacular 

dialects of the country.any acquaintance with improved 

European knowledge which is to be communicated to the 
great mass of the people can only be conveyed to them through 
one or other of these vernacular languages.'* The importance 
of this in consideration of the influence of the West on the 
. B^ngali.literature may well be considered here. But Wood's 
.Despatch did not xemain contented with laying down a general 
title or educational principle, it established certain courses of 
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'aoUoB whidh are still gov'emin^ the eduoatioaEl poHej of Hie 
GoTernment and which have made Bengal what it Is no#. It 
'saw the oreation of an Edinmtional Dej^rtment and provided 
an adequate system of inspection into the workins; of 
schools and colleges; as the spread of English education 
depended on money*and as it had of necessity to depend on 
public enthusiasm and support, this Despatch provided for 
grants-in-aid to educational institutions founded by benevolent 
persons. Eurther, the Directors were at last persuaded that 
the time had come for the establishment of universities in 
India which might encourage a regular and liberal course of 
education by conferring academical degrees and thereby ad¬ 
mitting them into the European republic of letters and that 
such universities should be modelled on the London University. 
This recommendation of the Directorate could not be given 
effect to during the tenure of Lord Dalhousie but in 1857, the 
necessary Act—Act No. II of 1857—was passed by the Legis¬ 
lature on the 24th January for the establishment of a Univer¬ 
sity at Calcutta. After that, various reforming measures 
have been carried out which need not be detailed here. The 
greater attention to the Bengali language and literature is a 
new feature of recent times. The effect of the University 
education in Bengal has been the tendency to raise intellec¬ 
tual culture to one uniform standard throughout the country 
and the extensive westernisation of the educated community. 


J5 —By Chriatian Miaaionariea, 


Ohrfatian 

Work, 


Along with the educational policy of the Goveznment 
which sought to flood the middle class 
Mittionaty people with western influence, must be 
mentioned the missionary activities of 
enterprising Europeans who came out to India to preach the 
Gcipel to the children of the soil, and gradually settled on 
for the furtherance of th^ miastsaaty propaganda. 
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K!3ie pnaobl&lt work wds in those earl^ days confiahS otoly td 
the lower olasses of people, and the result was not at all en¬ 
couraging. It gradually dawned upon those wfisionary 
workers that education, specially Dnglish education, would 
oonvinoe the people of the faultiness of their pseudo-soience 
and the erroneous nature of their inherited traditions, and 
would endow them with a critical spirit which might subject 
their religious doctrines to a searching scrutiny and thus lay 
down a solid foundation for Christianity. Duff’s first conyerts 
bad roused such hopes, but subsequent history failed to realise 
them. However, the clergy would undertake to instruct 
the youth placed under their care by the laity and, guided 
by philanthropic and other motives, also persons outside 
their immediate jurisdiction This explains the bearing of 
missionary enterprise on Indian education. 

On the Ist December, 1758, the first school for pow 
Christian students was started by the Reverend J.Z.Kiernander 
a native of Sweden and the first Protestant Missionary 
of Rengal who died after a residence of sixty years iu India on 
the 29th December, 1799, and whose portrait is to be seen in 
the Victoria Memorial Hall. The next European of note, 
known to have opened a Vernacular School in Bengal, was 
John Ellerton of Malda. Oarey and his associates worked 
for some years in Dinajpur and adjacent districts where 
they started a number of schools which were maintained 
for more than twenty years. But Carey’s services were 
requisitioned by the authorities of the College of Fort 
William in writing text-books and compiling dictionaries and 
teaching Bengali and Sanskrit to newly imported servants 
of the East India Company. The Baptist Missionaries 
were soon joined and helped in their evangelising work by 
other societies. In 1814^, the London Missionary Society 
•hkd floiiHshing schools around Chinsura where about a 
thmuand students were enrolled, and received for the success¬ 
ful working of these, Rupees six hundred *(600) per month 
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mAde the G-overament in Bhngal for the promo^n of 
rernaoular ednoation. In 1816, Dr. Marshman established 
many schools round and about Seratnpore and the Serampore 
Institution for Native Schools was formed. By 1817, one 
hundred and fifteen schools were started containing on their 
rolls ten thousand students ; the College was founded in 1818. 
In 1816, near about the time when the School Book Society 
name into being, the Calcutta Diocesan Committee was con¬ 
stituted to establish schools for diffusing useful knowledge 
among the inhabitants of the territories subject to the Presi¬ 
dency of Bengal by m^ns of the* vernacular medium. In 1829, 
the Church Missionary School was opened for the education 
of poor Hindu boys. Thus we see that even before Duff 
came to India, extensive preparations were being made by 
the Missionaries for the education of the people of the country. 

There was a radical chansre with the arrival of Beverend 
Mr. Duff The missionary educational work 
Ber Alexander Duff ^oquired an importance unprecedented in 

the annals of Christian missions in Bengal. Education was 
-hitherto considered to be one of the items in a clergyman’s 
life: it was now adopted as an important, if not the main, 
policy. Bev. Mr. Duff was the first missionary to concentrate 
his attention on the intellectual class and to try to bring them 
over to Christianity by means of educational institutions. By 
education he sought to root out from the Bengali mind all 
the superstitious ideas. What Derozio sought to aooomldish 
In the Hindu College (the rooting out of superstition by 
n^ans of education) was attempted by Diiff in a wider field, 
in the schools maintained through the length and breadth of 
Bengal and also outside them. But there was a difference 
along with a knowledge of the literature and science of £«U!*ope 
he |iidg6d a knowledge of the Christian scriptures indispens- 
Eeference had already been no^e to his insfsteinse on 
df the Boriptures i ha wmi firmly of opinicnik ha 
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4»diiOfttiottal polfoy would be prodnotiTe <^aB 7 good 
unless joibed by a deyout study of the true religion. The General 
Assembly of the OhuVch of Sootland entrusted him with the 
object of starting an eduoational institution of the highest 
order—** in inseparable conjunction with the principles of the 
Christian faith.'* Immediately on reaching Calcutta in May^ 
1830, he opened an institution for the propagation of the Cfbapel 
through education, at once liberal and religious, on western 
principles, and with English as the medium in the higher 
classes. He began with 7 pupils hut the number soon swelled 
to 1,200. It was called the General Assembly's Institution, 
named after the church which sent Duff to India. In 1843, 
due to the great schisms at Home In the Church of Scotland, 
he left the College and founded another, the College of the 
Free Church of Scotland, named after him, and conducted 
on the same lines. The two Colleges were afterwards amal¬ 
gamated as ** The Scottish Churches College" in 1908. 
When he landed in Calcutta there were 6,000 young people 
at school of whom not more than 500 were learning English. 
At the end of the 1 Jth century there was a vast change which 
we may partly realise from the fact that in 1892 the 
missionaries were teaching 1,20,000 pupils, nearly five times 
the number of students in Government institutions.^ 

Mr. Duff’s work is so very important from the standpoint 
of westeinisation of Bengal in ideas, because he was fully 
conscious of the importance of English education; to him 
it seemed that the English literature and the European 
science were a nec essity ** for the improvement of the heathen 
mind ** and for preparing it to receive the Holy Truth. |n his 
speech at the General Assembly on the 25th May, 1835, he said:— 
** The English language, I repeat it, is the lever which, 
as the instrument cff conveying the entire re^^ge of knowledge, 

,is destined to move all Hindustan." 

.It is neverthelSss a sure proof of Duff's farsightedness that 
he did not forget the importance of the vernacular. 
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Be ihrew bimsell whole^heartedljy with all the eeerg^ 
he wad capable of, into work for the people’s He 

opened a school for girls in 1857; it was he who first pcanted 
out the importance of establishing normal schools for training 
teachers, and he was not slow in acting up to his own advice. 
Among the workers who tried to spread English education 
in Bengal in the last century, he occupied a prominent 
place. 

As regards the influence on the ideas of the people which 
the missionary institutions exerted, it is sufficient to quote a 
contemporary historian:— 

**Eaoh new schoohor college opened for the teaching of 
English lore, helped to Anglicise, in some measure perhaps to 
christianize, the youth of Bombay and Bengal. If a taste for 
reading English books, for speaking the English language, 
for dressing, dining, disporting after the English fashion, 
gainsaying all kinds of religious doctrines old or new, passed 
with many a young Hindu for a thorough assimilation of him¬ 
self to his English neighbour, many more seemed really bent 
on carrying the spirit of the new movement into matters more 
nearly touching the national welfare.”— Trotter *9 History 
of the Britiah Empire in India. 

The missionaries were not wholly occupied with teaching 
and with founding schools and colleges for the instruction of 
the young. They also did substantial work in connection 
with the compiling and composing of text-books and books of 
reference for use both in the primary and the high schools. 
Their names stand conspicuous on the covers of many a publi¬ 
cation of the Calcutta School Book Society. They associated 
themselves with educational societies, encouraged schools 
founded by others and in many ways took an interest in the 
improvement of the Bengali language and literature. Though 
their ultimate object was the conversion gf young Bengal to 
(^l^rtlanity, Bengal owes to them a deep debt of gratitude 
for Vbiair educational work. 
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C—By Other Agetteiee* 

Besides the Government and the enterprising missionary, 
tbe public in Bengal has always been keenly alive to the 
supreme need and importance of educational institutions in 
the country. Most of the Government educational reforms 
have been the results of public agitation. And the people 
were not content with simply clamouring for help—they took 
the initiative into their own bands and established schools. 
Bam Mohan Boy had his own school near Cornwallis Square 
which later on went by the name of Puma Mitter’s School. 
At Hughli and Burdwan important institutions were started 
which prosper even to this day. Purther, there were indi¬ 
viduals who, guided by various motives, kept school in differ¬ 
ent parts of the city. In the book, ** The Good Old Bays of 
Honorable John Company,** some of those schools are men¬ 
tioned by name. The School Society, the Brahmo Education 
Society were and are organisations for the spread of education 
on western lines. Outside Bengal, the Bombay Education 
Society, the Native School Society of the Southern Conoan, 
Paoheappa*8 Schools in the Madras Presidency, Jay Narayan 
Ghosara School in Benares are proofs of the existence of this 
thirst after knowledge prevalent far and wide throughout the 
country. People who would not have combined on any other 
ground, learned to join together for the common good, waiving 
the question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. Among other 
schools in Calcutta, it will be proper to mention at least three. 
The Oriental Seminary which gave sound English education 
unalloyed by missionary influences, the Dharumtolla Academy, 
managed by Mr. Drummond where Derozio received his 
lessons, and the school in Chitpur Boad kept very successfully 
by one Mr. Sherbourne, a Eurasian, the son of a Brahmin 
mother, who numbered among his pupils the brothers Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore and Hara Kumar Tagore. 

17 
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But* the premier public institution which has been, for 
^ „ more than a century, a channel for the 

The Hindu College. . ^ 

importation of Western literature and 
science and philosophy to young Bengal is the Presidency 
College, or as it was originally called, the Mahavidyalaya or 
the Hindu College which owed its origin to the enthusiasm 
and^industry of David Hare, Raja Ram Mohan Roy and many 
Hindu gentlemen of the Orthodox school. Sir Edward Hyde 
East, the then Chief Justice, was its first President, and the 
school was located in a house in Chitpur Road. For some six 
years it was in a moribund condition and changed from house 
to house, till in 1823,%on Mr. Hare's intervention, the Govern¬ 
ment allowed it to stand on the ground acquired for the 
erection of the Sanskrit College Building. It was in 1825 
also subjected to the supervision of the President, Comniitcee 
of Education. The years that followed were full of glory for 
the Hindu College. Its boys were the pioneers of all move¬ 
ments that agitated the country. Its existence was threatened 
in the year 1849, over the question of removing one Guru 
Charan Singh, a Non-Hindu student, from the rolls of the 
College, and in the Minute of the College Committee by Raja 
Radha Kanta Dev, dated the 25th November, 1849, we find, 
—the establishment of the Hindu College, its managers 
pledged their faith to the Hindu Community that they 
would guard their religious interests with scrupulous care. 
A body of rules was accordingly passed, among which that 
which enacted that none but Hindu youths would be 
admitted into the institution, stands conspicuous and in 
keeping with this course the institution was designated 
by the name of the Hindu College.** However, it safely 
weathered the storm and in 1865, in accordance with the 
Despatch of Sir Charles Wood, it was taken over by thd 
Government and transformed into the Presidency College and 
Chairs for moral and mental philosophy, logic, natural history, 
gi|||roiiom^ and< geology were established, SiQod then’it 
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been one of the main resorts of the better class of students in 
Bengal. 

Any account of the Hindu College would be incomplete 
if it made no mention of such illustrious 
names as David Hare, Henry Louis Vivian 
Derozio and Captain David Lester Richardson—men who by 
their disinterested labour, by their love of teaching and by 
means of their masterful personality contributed in no small 
degree to the importance and glory of the Hindu College and 
helped it to be the great force Tthich it was in the life and 
thought of young Bengal. David Hare, the father of native 
education—a title which has been very deservedly bestowed 
on him,—was associated with the Mahavidyalaya or Hindu 
College from its very foundation ; he was indeed one of those 
to whom the institution owed its origin. So much had he 
identihed himself with the cause of English education that 
when he came out in the streets, young boys would follow him 
about, clamouring for a free seat in his school, and this was 
not a rare occurrence. His mam work, however, was not in 
the Hindu College but lay in another institution which went 
by his name. David Hare and Derozio were conspicuous for 
their sympathy with the spirit of progress. Wherever an 
educational experiment was going on, they would try so far as 
lay in their power, to encourage it by personal help and 
advice, as in the case of the Hindu Benevolent Institution of 
which the proprietor was Babu Peary Chand Mittra. 

Derozio’s stay in the Hindu College as a member of the 
teaching staff was not for long. In March, 
1828, he was appointed Master of English 
Literature and History in the Second and the Third classes of the 
College and he resigned his services in April, 1831. Thus his 
stay there hardly covered more than three years, but within 
this brief space of time he exerted an influence which was 
very intense and thoroughgoing in its way. He was emi¬ 
nently fitted to guide the students to the great store-houses 
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of European thought. His acquaintance with the literature 
and thought of England and knowledge of the best thinkers 
of Europe, picked up in an astonishingly short space of time 
is marvellous indeed. His library was stocked with new and 
rare books such as were hardly available in the ordinary book¬ 
shops of the country. He was only 20 years old when he has 
thus put in charge of young students—this might have gone 
a little way to make him popular. So great was his influence 
over his pupils that even in their private and domestic con¬ 
cerns they would consult him for advice. Though bis tenure 
in the school was ^ort, he fully utilised it by the zeal with 
which he taught and the loving kindness with which he be¬ 
haved towards his young students, trying earnestly to root 
out all ill-conceived prejudices from their minds by means of 
free discussion. And this discussion was so free that it raised 
an outcry against him in the Hindu society; it was said 
that his teaching had produced a body of young men who 
were trying to pull Hinduism to pieces.** He was accused 
of having spread “lawless lust and western vice’* by his 
sinister teaching; of having denied the existence of God, en¬ 
couraged disobedience to one’s parents and spread the idea that 
marriage between brothers and sisters was quite proper. 
These extravagant charges—which, it is needless to add, were 
absolutely unfounded and malicious lies—were brought 
forward against him and led to his practical dismissal by the 
managers of the College. He was not even allowed to clear 
himself, to know his lapses, if any, and to deliver an able and 
crushing reply to his maligners. This was a grievous wrong 
done to the young and brilliant thinker and one remembers, 
to compare small things with great, the case of Socrates. 
Berozio’s connection with the College ceased; and he was to 
be out off from the world also, in a few years, but the impetus 
which be had given to the thoughts and ideas of young Bengal 
oj^lld. not die atonoe. It lived and caused a ferment and 
Wl^^iurm-und-drung period in the life of the Hindu OcHege. 
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fThe third of this remarkable trio was Captain David 

Lester Bichardson. He came ont to India 
o*^WnD.L.»tohwd. ^ Dum-Darn 

Cantonment but there was in him a creative 
poetical faculty which found its outlet in contributions to the 
Calcutta Journal. In 1832, he was made a captain but 
rendered invalid next year. His reputation as a scholar and 
poet caused his services to be held in great request by the 
authorities of the Hindu College who made him the Principal 
of the institution. He was to teach English Literature, 
History, Moral Philosophy and Composition to the two upper 
classes in the Hindu College, but mainly occupied himself 
with the teaching of English Poetry. Shakespeare and Pope 
were his favourite authors and “ in endless alternation he 
taught Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, 
the two parts of Henry IV, Pope’s Essay on Criticism, Eape 
of the Look, Essay on Man and Prologue to the Satires. 
Bacon’s Essays was an exception. As a result of the impor¬ 
tunities of students, he was known to have changedonly for the 
Taming of the Shrew, Timon of Athens, and Young’s Night 
Thoughts. Prom 1845 to 1849 he served as the Principal of 
various colleges—^the Krishnagar College, the Hugli College 
and the Hindu College. His resignation in that year—a step 
he was forced to take—^raised the dust of controversy in the 
Calcutta papers. In 1853 he was appointed Principal of the 
Hindu Metropolitan College, an Institution founded just then 
as a protest against some action of the Hindu College 
authorities, and continued in that capacity up to the year 1857 
when he left for home. He returned to Calcutta in 1859, and 
was appointed a professor in the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
but in 1861 be left India for ever. He was the author of 
several volumes of poems one of which was made a text-book 
'for the university'students. The history of the Hindu College 
under him is its most glorious record. He was a sympathetic 
tutor, absolutely devoid of any race prejudice. It was he who 
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first created a genuine taste in Bengali students for the 
literary treasures of the West. A gifted poet, a brilliant 
critic, a sympathetic teacher, his enthusiasm for his literary 
favourites was infectious in its effect on the students. His 
capacity for teaching, judged by its result on the students, 
evoked the admiration of even Macaulay, who remembered in 
far-off Bngland his reading of Shakespeare. In his farewell 
speech we find his own opinion of his work in India ably 
stated;— 

“ I behold my own pupils, old and young, in every direction and I am 
led to make a rough calculation of the thousands of Oriental intellects that 
1 have contributed to influence or to mould by familiarising them with the 
thoughts and feelings of the West—with the immortal works of the noblest 
British authors. It is a triumph to me to have introduced them to such 
writers as Bacon and Shakespeare and Milton and Addison and Johnson 
and Young and Cowper and Hallam and Macaulay. 1 do not say—1 am 
far from saying it—that in this great task I have stood alone. Others 
have worked as well, or better, in the same good cause—but I may be said 
to have begun the task at least on the present system .. .1 was known as 
an earnest labourer in the cause of Indian education loug before it was so 
popular and well-cared for as it is now. 1 was the first Principal of a 
College ever appointed in India; and then it was not by the Government 
but by a Committee of the Natives.” 

The work of education by means of schools and colleges 
has been going on along the lines of western thought. Young 
Bengal is being steadily initiated into the new ways. To this 
end many agencies have been co-operating—the Government, 
the Christian Missionary Societies, other private bodies and 
even individuals have been working together. The increase 
in the number of the matriculates and the graduates,—points 
to the solid work that is being done here unobtrusively. It 
has to be admitted that, amdng all the agencies thus at work, 
none is so potent as education, both in respect of number of 
petfons influenced and the intensity of that influence. 
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GREATER INDIA 

A Stodt in Indian Intbhnationalism 

India enjoys the precarious privilege of possessing no 
systematic history well defined by Time and Space. She has 
passed, like every other country, through all the phases of 
historical evolution—sociological and religious, intellectual 
and political; yet with a peculiar obstinacy India has refused 
hitherto to develop a hierarchy of orthodox historians and a 
consistent tradition of national history. No doubt she has 
acknowledged from very ancient times the value of chronicles 
(ItithSsa-FurSi^a) as an intellectual discipline yet, such com¬ 
positions have remained, down to the appearance of the 
Muhammadan historians, as subsidiary to her proverbially rich 
contributions to Religion and Ethics 

To Western scholars, trained in methods of precision 
applied to the intensive study of national histories, the 
apparent apathy towards the preservation of what they call 
“ national glories seems not only to be a little disconcerting 
but even derogatory to the prestige of the Indians as an intel¬ 
lectual people. Diagnosis of this peculiar malady led to the 
development of diverse theories : lack of political cohesion and 
comprehension of national solidarity, oriental fatalism and 
obsession of hereafterism—all seemed to have combined to 
weaken the Hindu faculty of precision and thereby sap the 
foundation of historical science in India. The present degra¬ 
dation of India was considered to be the cumulative effect of 
these national perversities and well-wishers of India, both out¬ 
side and inside, have sought to cure it by reconstructing her 
history on a national basis. 

Without discounting the value of possessing a systematic 
national history or disputing India’s poverty in that depart- 
tpent of literature^ one may still |ilead that the judgment 
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passed on'the people i^opi that etandpoint ie *'naterthe- 

less superficial and'unjust, A people that could evolve atleaet 
forty centuries ago, the earliest collection of human lyrics in 
the form of the Yedio Hymns, may he credited with a certain 
amount of creative imaq;ination. A people that could present to 
the world about 2,500 years ago a scientific treatise cm grammar 
like that of Panini may aspire to a certain amount of analytical 
power and capacity for system-buUding. A people that could 
perpetuate through millenniums, the traditions of its religious, 
social and intelleotual life—not through writing but by a 
phenomenal mehiory, may claim to possess some sort of in¬ 
stinct for precision and preservation. So it still remains a 
problem why such a people did not develop a tradition of 
national history in the special sense of our days. This is a 
paradox which has not been explained by condescending 
theorists of. the historical school {cf. Nag: The Humanisation 
of History, Modern Review, Feb. 1923). 

It may not he an improbable hypothesis that the Hindus 
eomehow felt history, with its interminable details of wars and 
treaties, of triumphs and dissolutions, as a poor portraiture of 
the real national life and a very unsatisfactory and imperfect 
reflection of its creative activities. They boldly challenged 
t\iQ omtiQ world of phenomena and tried to discover 

the world of permanence, immutable beyond all phenomena. 
Revulsion from things transient nnd temporal produced almost 

an obsession of the Absolute and the Eternal. Thus India 

% 

neglected History and devSloped Philosophy; or rather, she 
considered the quest of the spirit for the Eternal Verity as 
the real history of Humanity. Thus whilst her next-door 
neighbour China was quietly laying the foundation of early 
science and inventions; while Babylonia was developing the 
earliest astronomy and legal code; and while Egypt was 
composing her **Book of the Head** and was trying to 
toumph over Death by her titanic architecture,—;lndta was 
scaling the supernal heights of Human' pMosbj^y^ 
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|tl 9 [ Hii^alayas oi 17hou^ht—and was filling the.wovld with 
the ydTerhetations ot profound questions dbout Bxistenoe and 
Ko]i«existenoe, Death and Immortality—fundamental problems 
of human life—through the yedi<; Hymns :— 

“ There was not the Non-existent nor the Existent then 
There was not the air nor the heaven whioh is beyond 
What did it contain ? Where f In whose protection ? 

Was there water, nnfiithomable, profound ? 

There was not Death nor Immortality then, 

There was not the beacon of Night nor of Day. 

one breathed, windless, by its own power 
Other than Tiai there was not anything, beyond. 

(Rig Veda X, 129, i, ii.) 

Descending from the heights of primitive speculation 
when India was confronted with the problems of complex 
life, in and through tho expansion of her Society, she sub¬ 
ordinated Economics to her science of Equity and Jurispru¬ 
dence and Folitics to her science of Ethics. Thus she 
developed her Dharma-^stra and IRSija-dharma with Dharmat 
the Bternal as the mainstay of her secular history. This 
obsession of the Eternal in her temporal life has its counter¬ 
part in the obsession of the Universal in her national history 
and that of the Formless in her sesthetic discipline creating 
mystic forms and symbolic language. So Hindu apathy 
towards History is the effect of a malady that is deeper 
than the diagnosis of our modern historians. It is a triple 
complex which some future psycho-analyst may analyse to 
satisfy our curiosity I Meanwhile I beg leave to trace the 
influence of the Universal on the history of India, to indicate 
the landmarks of Internationalism in her national eyolntion 
and to point out, by suggestions and implications, if possible, 
the speoiflo contributions of India to the development of 
International History. In an age wherein, international hatred 

13 
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threatens unfortunately to be the order of the day, such a 

ft 

study may not be without profit, not simply for the trans- 
raluation of historical values but for ascertaining the warning- 
gesture of the profound 'Bast to our muddling Present. 

I. Betrospbct across the first millennium area (circa 
1400-500 B G.)— explosion of the “ Splendid 
isolation ” THEORY. 

The first fiction and unfortunately the most tenacious 
fiction of Indian History is the glaringly unhistorical hypo¬ 
thesis that India grew up in splendid isolation.** Por the 
fabrication of this fiction we have to be thankful as much to 
the narrow outlook of late Hindu orthodoxy as to the erron¬ 
eous picture of primitive Indian society drawn by the early 
school of occidental philologists. While acknowledging fully 
the value of the works of these scholars in the decipherment 
of the ancient texts we cannot forgot that the outlook of these 
new types of Pandits were generally limited by those very 
texts which engrossed theii attention. Thus frequently too 
much emphasis was laid on particular aspects of Indian life as 
suggested by some special terms or words, and too little regard 
paid to the general historical evolution. Words are valuable as 
landmarks in the progress of society, but for that very reason 
they are but static symbols of the ever-changing and ever- 
expanding life. Bo the picture of caste-ridden India, cut off 
from the rest of the world by the external barriers of the ocean 
and the Himalayas as well as by the internal prohibitions of 
a morbid, all-excluding cult of purity, India ever chanting 
Yedio hymns or celebrating occult sacrifices, weaving tran* 
scendental philosophies or absurd reactionary principles of life, 
—this fancy picture of India fades away as soon as we view it 
from the vantage ground of History. Truth is not only stranger 
but thousand times stronger than fiction. The chance- 
stroke of the spade of an archaeologist makes short work of 
htoJIjf of scholarly theories. So the discovery of the insori]pCioix 
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oi Boghaz Keui in 1907 by the German archseologist 
Hugo Winckler led to the explosiofl of the ** Isolation *' theory 
and expanded to an unexpected extent the horizon of Indian 
history* Here, for the first time, we read the startling fact 
that in far off Cappadocia, in the fgurteenth century B.C., 
tiro belligerent tribes—the Hittites and the Mitannis, invoking 
the Vedic Gods, Mitra, Varuna and Indra, while concluding a 
treaty ; moreover, the special twin-gods, Nftsatyas were invok¬ 
ed to bless the new marriage-alliance concluded between 
the two royal families. (Dr. Sten Konow The Aryan Gods 
of the Mitsnni people, “ Modern Review,” 1921.) 

Thus, by a curious coincidencd, this first concrete docu¬ 
ment in the history of Indian internationalism, represents 
the Indian gods as the peace-makers and harmonisers of oon- 
filicting interests; and as such, we consider the Boghaz Keui 
inscription not only as a landmark in Asiatic history but 
also as a symbol of India’s role in the development of inter¬ 
nationalism through peace and spiritual umty. This is, as 
we shall try to show, quite different from the economic inter¬ 
nationalism of exploitation (e y., Phoenician) or the imperi¬ 
alistic internationalism of compulsion (e.y., Assyrian and 
Roman) We cannot forget that when the Indian gods appear 
for the first time in the symbolic role of Peace-makers in 
Cappadocia, Egypt is proudly proclaiming her world-conquests 
through the famous Victory Ode of Thutmosis III, cata¬ 
loguing with sublime egotism the vanquished nations and 
(X)uiitries. Eurther westwards, we hear about the same time 
(1600 B.C.) the Acheeans thundering on the ramparts of the 
dPBglan capital Knossos (Crete), the collapse of the Minoan 
hegemony in the Mediterranean and the peaceful penetration 
of the crafty Phcenicians connecting the East and the West 
,witih a subtle tie of economic exploitation. The Aohman 
asoendeooy, already weakened by the fateful Trojan War 
(1200 B.G.) as well as the Phoenician commercial empire 
bagiuii to give way before the onrush of the virile Dorians 
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who, with iron weapons, inaugurated the Iron Age, in Europe 
(1000 B.O.) vanquishing thehr predecessors* of the Bronze Age; 
while in Asia, Assyria played the same role as that of tie 
* Dorians, pulverising the decadent nations with superior 
military organisation and efficiency. 

What was happening in India in that epoch of transition 
from the pro-classical to the classical period of Western his¬ 
tory with its interlude of the Epic Age, we have no definite 
political records lo ascertain. But we have invaluable literary 
documents to attest the rapid development of Indian life and 
thought. From the BigV^da (the earliest literary monument, 
if not of humanity, at least of the Indo-European people) 
to the earliest Brahma^paa (1000 B.C.), Indian life had tra¬ 
versed quite a long path of sociological evolution. The 
Vedic Aryans were confronted with the same problem, present¬ 
ed to the Egyptians and Assyrians, Achseans and Dorians,— 
of an autochthonous people barring the way of a more 
virile expanding power. And herein lies the originality 
of the Indian Aryans, that they solved the problem in the 
only lasting manner possible—by recognising the title of 
their rivals to existy not merely as enemies but as collabora¬ 
tors in the building of a civilisation which we may call to-day 
as much Aryan as non-Aryan (Indo-Mesopotamian or Dravi- 
dian as we like. Of. my note on the Aryo-Dravidian 
Compromise,** Modern Review, January, 1922). 

The Vedic literature being essentially sacerdotal, records 
but poorly this march of India along the path of historical 
synthesis. Yet, we get glimpses of the complexity of the 
picture here and there ; the background is aAto&dij polychrome ; 
the crowding of canvas is already Epic. From the very be¬ 
ginning we notice* the tchite Aryans engaged in tussle With 
thB doth aborigines. Surely, the social and political pro- 
blsmas^us raised were not removed by the simple utterar^ie pt 
Jfddntras I There were occasional conflicts and nut- 
bwtAl' cntelties. The path Was often red with ** blood aad 
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ifon/* The atmosphere was often dark with horror and the Vedio 
poets seemed to have given vent to their feeling of suspense 
and agony daring those awful nights in their semi^symbolioal 
hymn to U^as—the goddess oi Dawn to be born in the womb 
of prsmeval Darkness:— 


Arise (the breath, the life again has reached us I 
Darkness has gone away and Light is coming. 

^he leaves a path for the son to travel, 

W e have arrived where men prolong exiatenee I ”— 

Rigveda V. i. IIS. 

Yes, the aim of the Indian Aryans was to prolong existence 
not to extinguish it. And long before the formulation of the 
doctrine of Ahwitsa (non-injury) by Mahavira and the Buddha^ 
India demonstrated her profound respect for life by realising 
that in her early history. The Aryo-Dravidian synthesis will 
ever remain as the first and the foremost glory in her career of 
international amalgamation. Two nations, quite different in 
race, language and culture were fused to give birth to a 
virile stock of people and to lay the foundations of a great 
civilisation. 

Needless to say that this was achieved through many 
conflicts and catastrophies which prepared the way for the 
Indian ^io Age with its formulation of the principles of 
world power ^nd world-empire (though the geography of that 
world was singularly different from our own I) Hence in the 
later Vedic literature as well as in the Brdhmaipxs we read 
frequently of Sdmrt^’yas (vast empires) and Sarva^bhaumas 
(great emperors). Prom that doctrine it is an easy and 
normal transition to the concepts of Bigvijaga (conquest of 
world-quarters) and that of M^fa-chakraoartin (super-sovereign 
of the diplomatic circle). That naturally brought in its train 
wa» on an epic scale, and martial ballads came to be composed 
by contemporary bards and minstrels. And ju'st as Homers 
and psendo-Bomers appeared several centuries after the 
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Trojan war to give epic form to the floating legends and ballads^ 
so the actual great epics of India—^the B&nUiyaifa and 
MakSbharala —were composed by our Yalmlkis and YyScfit 
many centuries after the traditional wars between Bftma and 
R&vana or between the Pft^davas and the Eiauravas towards 
the end of the Yedic age. 

So whilst the Yedic age was a period of tribal warfare 
and unconscious fusion of tribes and races, the Epic age 
was a period of strife between more extensively Organised 
kingdoms and empires, striving alter suzerain power. In 
this epoch the old principle of amalgamation underwent its 
hardiest test. In both the Epics, we read a great deal 
about wars, but in none of them we miss the lessons of 
war as they were imprinted on the heart of the ancient 
Hindus ; the ultimate victory is always on the side of the 
righteous and even then, victory in a game like war is too 
much like defeat i That shows clearly that even in the 
process of testing the principle of concord and amalgama¬ 
tion, in the very act of experimenting with a new method 
of discord and dissolution, Indian mind was wide awake 
and open to conviction. Hence the poet of the B^mayai^a 
makes the victor Eama stand humbly by the side of his dying 
enemy to have his parting advice. Hence also, in the MaM- 
hMrata^ we And the triumphant Yudhisthira sitting at the 
feet of the dying j^hero Bhisma, to listen to the Canto of 
Peace as the only fitting conclusion to an war epic. Thus, 
confronting the actualities of war as a sociological experi¬ 
ment, its terrible consequences and tragic legacies, Indian 
mind pronounced its verdict on war through the formulation 
of new doctrines later on embodied in systematic treaties 
like the SclnUparvan and the Bhagamdgita. This sanity and 
thie self-knowledge are really admirable. India tried the path 
of Jblood and iron** and shuddered back in horror apd dis- 
No doubt one school of thought continued to refine the 
of mutual suspicion and of the inevitabilfliy of war 
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as a means of aggrandiaement* and thus gave rise to tbe 
science of Siidgunya (sextuple methods of diplomacy) culmi¬ 
nating in the atomistic politics of the mandala of the Artha- 
jfOstra of Kautilja which dominated the political thoughts of 
India in her periods of disintegration (Nag: Les Theories 
Diplomatiques de Tinde Ancienne et TArthasastra, pp. 115). 
Another school attempted to explain away the war philosophically 
by transforming local war into an allegory of cosmic war, thus 
giving rise to the grand philosophical poem of the Bhagavad* 
git&. While a third school candidly preached Peace, to Ve the 
only true sublimation of War and thus gave us the famous 
, 4anti-parvan (the Canto of Peace). 

The soul of India seemed to have been undergoing a 
travail for New Birth. The atmosphere was surcharged with 
a new agony and a terrific gloom which reminded us very 
much of the age of the Vedic groping in the dark Suffocating 
under that atmosphere of narrow egotism and shocking 
carnage, one section of the Indian mind sought and found 
liberation in the serene region of emancipated individualism 
(the gravitation of the Hindu mind) and cried out through 
the deathless voices of the sages of the Upani^ads, the message 
of this fresh Revelation :— 

" Listen to me, O ye (hildren of immoitahty 1 have come to know 
the Great Person, like the Sun, beyond the darkness I " 

This solemn call was sent to the whole universe (Vidva) 
for it was the result of the realisation of Him who is the 
All-feeling one (Sarvanubhu^) And this new aspiration did 
not remain a mere ecstatic dream but soon became flesh in an 
actual a historical personality—the Buddha, whom 

India created out of the depth of her universal charity. 
Truth that was burning in the heart of India became inoamato. 
Dispelling with the radiance of Divine Amity, the dark 
smokes arising out of the bloody altars of sacriflce, both 
sacdrdotal and political, Buddha proclaimed the sublime 
paradox that to gain all one must gtve ally to avoid suffering 
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one'm^t eradicate the all*deTOuring the root of aH 
suffering, and that real iilamination is in tibe quenching of 
the flames of passion (MnO/^a), 

Political history of Humanity is full of absurd gaps, stupid 
silences and illogical lacuna \ That is why we cannot 
explain satisfactorily the real signifloance of such grand 
historical revelations. But the history of human thoughts 
expresses itself by suggestions probably too subtle for our 
chronological apparatus. The unerring universalism of the 
ITpanisadas, the divine cosmopolitanism of Buddha surely 
proceeded from some mper^historical, if not historical need 
of Humanity. That is why, towards the end of our Pirst ^ 
millennium (circa 1400-500 B.O.), we find Buddha dedicating 
himself to humanity ,* Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, 
preaching Ahiihs^ (non-injury) aa the noblest principle of 
religion; that in dark days of the Ohow dynasty of China, 
Lao-tse and Confucius (500-478 B.G.) evolving respectively 
their grand systems: the Tao-kiao (School of the Way) and 
Ju-kiao (School of the Knowers) emphasizing the same prin¬ 
ciples of life: non< interference, suppression of ego, and puri¬ 
fication of heart. So also in the land of the Iranian cousins of 
the Indians, the reformation of faith had been started a little 
earlier by Zoroaster; and now we are startled to read for the 
first time in an imperial autobiography on stone—in the famous 
Behistun and Naksbi Eustam inscriptions of Darius the great 
( 650-486 B.O.) 

Darius the King; for this reason Ahuramazda bore me aid, and 
the other gods which are, because I was not an enemy, I wis not a deoeiver, 

1 was not a despot. ** 

The last words of the Emperor of Asia were equally 
significant for the age:— 

** O man, what (are) the oommands of Ahnramazda, may he (ttudn 
them) revealed to thee; do not err, do not leave the right pat h, do oot 
suit •• .'k I 
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India, the pioneer in practical Intemationaliem, 

**.. raaiam ma avarada ma aiarava **—right (path) 
relinquisheth not, do not sin—these are the last words of the 
greatest figure in world-politics towards the end of our inillen- 
nium. They signalised a new departure in the history of the 
epoch we are going to survey. The Persian empire under 
Darius the Great, touching India on the one side and Greece on 
the other, marked the apogee of.the history of antiquity and 
the connecting watershed of the streams of the Ancient and the 
Modem history. It awakened the lyre of the first tragedian of 
Hellas, iEsohylus fighting in the field Marathon (490 B.C.) 
and composing his drama ** The Persians.’* It evoked also the 
genius of Herodotus the father of European history. Pursuing 
the age-old method of pulverisation, Persia battered at the 
decaying fabrics of ancient empir es of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
and they tumbled down like houses of cards. 8o the 
Achemenian art under Darius represented in traditional style 
the throne of the world-emperor carried by long rows of 
vanquished sovereigns. At the same time the traditional 
political legacy of the dream of world-empire hypnotised 
Greece, the first rival of Persia m Europe. From Greece the 
chronic infection contaminated Rome. Greece checked the 
military advance of Persia but had neither the political 
sagacity nor the spiritual insight to arrest the disintegrating 
polittos of antiquity, represented in its last phase by the 
Persian imperialism. The Peloponnesian war destroyed 
miserably ithe noble prospect of consolidation opened by the 
Oonfederaoy of Delos. Hellas, and with her Europe, preferred 
, thw fateful path of empire-building. Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 
all Attempted by turn, till at last Alexander of Macedon 
soooeeded. in traversing the same path of conquest from 
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Greece to India. What appears as a splendid turning of the 
table on Persia is really an ephemeiMl iMitetlon of the 
Persian emperors; and Persian influence on Alexander is 
acknowledged by all* for it was highly resented by his hellenio 
compatriots. World-empire may be a new ideal with the 
Occident but it is a dangerously old institution of antiquity. 
In spite of the unmistakable warning of ancient history 
as to the inevitable self-disintegration of such gigantic edifices 
resting on the precarious foundation of force, Greece under 
Alexander and Kome under her republican proto-csesars and 
imperial csesars, attempted the dangerous experiment, met 
with the usual tragic disaster and, even in the very failure, 
left the fateful legacy of empire-building to all of their 
“ Barbarian ” successors who are struggling down to this day, 
with varying degrees of success and permanency, with the 
same impossible, antiquated experiment of antiquity—of 
building a world-empire—a machinery of gain for e^few at the 
sacrifice of the many, based on the quick-sand of selfishness 
and propelled by the inhuman energy of brute force! 

With phenomenal originality, nay with divine inspiration, 
India under Asoka the Great (273-242 B.O.) suddenly deve¬ 
loped an ideal of Empire of Peace cmd Progress for all. 
Within 250 years of the appearance of the great Buddha, 
India produced another historic personality. Dharm^soka not 
only contradicted with an unparalleled historical sagacity, the 
entire politics of antiquity up to his age but also, like a Spiri¬ 
tual Columbus, discovered a new world of constructive politics 
which, unfortunately, remains as yet only an aspiration and a 
dream for humanity. Behind him stretches the dead ruin of 
ancient empires ; before him unfolds the tableau of lamen¬ 
table duplioatmn of the same selfish politics in our modem 
history; and in the centre lies the spiritual oasis of Asokan 
imperialism. It shines as a beacon light in the path of the 
poltKcal evolution of humanity, explainiBg the inei^itabld 
of old empires and putting to shame the retrospeetiTf 
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laagfbter of the cjaioal imperialists of our modern age. Thus 
the empire of Asoka, with its new philosophy of conquest by 
Kighteousness (Dharma-Tijaya) and its new foundation of 
universal Well*being (KaJyftna)} stands as the central climac¬ 
teric of human history—at once a fateful warning and a divine 
inspiration for humanity. 

Starting his career as an orthodox emperor engaged in 
the conquest of a territory (Kalinga) to the east of India, 
entailing the death of millions, Asoka had his first conversion 
as the result of that tragic contact with the actualities of poli¬ 
tics. In a moment he discovered his mistake ; and not stop¬ 
ping there, like a truly great soul/ admitted his mistake with a 
sincerity and a penitence rarely paralleled by any other charac¬ 
ter of history. His edict of Kalinga is the noblest monument 
of his magnanimity; he made his repentance a perpetual 
lesson to posterity by carving on the rooks of the ravaged 
Kalinga an account of his Imperial blunder. Through that 
awful suffering he arrived at that noblest of political revela¬ 
tions that ** true conquest consists in the conquest of men’s 
hearts by the law of Hharma.** From that conversion and 
that revelation issued twenty years (261-242 B.G.) of humanita¬ 
rian activities touching the frontiers of the Hellenic world on 
the one hand and of the Mongolian world on the other, building 
the first great causeway qf Love and Illumination between 
the Orient and the Occident, the first code of progressive 
imperialism and the first basis of constructive internationa¬ 
lism. The great truth of Universalism which flashed as a 
revelation upon the Souls of the Rishis of the Upanishads, 
which appeared as an incarnation in the personality of the 
first World-man Buddha, translated itself into the Gosmo- 
politics of this first praotioal internationalist of history— 
Dharmiteoka Fiyadaai, the well-wisher of all, proclaiming 
. with divine simplicity Sava munisti me pajs ”—whole 
humanity is my ohildren-~an echo of his master Buddha’s 
saying. 
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India is generally knoarn, represented and^ aeeepted as 
physically isolated and psyohologioally exclusive and in a way 
that is true. But how could such an India evolve such 
cosmic personalities, remains still a paradox of history. 
Between the Boghas Eeui inscription and the Behistun in* 
soription—for nearly thousand years the history of India’s 
relations with the external world is full of tantalising guesses 
and absurd gaps. Latest researches however seem to discover 
*‘8peoiflo evidence for supposition that by 15th century B.O. 
tribes of Aryan stock held influence over the wide area 
extending from Northern Asia Minor and North-western 
Babylonia to Media!^* ^ Coming nearer home we And that 
there was a period of intimate historical contact between 
India and Iran, postulated and proved by philologists 
analysing the Bigveda and the Avesta. So Indo-lranian 
period is a definite chapter of Asiatic liistory. Yet concrete 
historical facts are so few I The invasion of India by the 
Assyrian Queen Semiramis is only a legend though Arrian 
(Cb. 5) records that some Indian tribes were subjects of 
Assyrian sovereigns. The simultaneous occurrence of the 
legend of the great Deluge in the Babylonian record and in the 
iSatapatha Brahmatfa (circa 1000 B.O.) is probably more defi¬ 
nite as an evidence of contact of India with the Mesopotamian 
culture. Some astronomical notions and the use of iron are 
said to have been derived from Babylonia.* 

The occurrence of Indian apes and peacocks in the Old 
Testament is admitted by some and disputed by others.” But 
Bawlinson and Kennedy (J. B. A. S., 189S) demonstrate that 
there are evidences of very early commercial relations between 
Southern India and the Western regions. The Semitic races 
were great pioneers in connecting isolated countries through 
comhiercial relations, one of the earliest motives of human 

1 P. nilM. ** The Aiyaae;* Cenbridf* Bietovy of (ISIS). 

Aatiqaarj^ 'kXXlV. 
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^iiKialgadtitatjkm. Anotheir great servioe rendered to humanity 
by the Semitin races was the diff^mon of alphabet, at first 
probably tor oommeroial facilities but later on conyerted into 
one of the greatest machineries for the propagation of 
Humanism. India is said to hare derived her first alphabet 
from Semitic sources about the same time as Greece did (SOO 
B. C0> And even if we do not accept the possibility of the 
march of Gyrus the Great to Indian frontiers we cannot help 
admitting that another script of India, the Kharosthi was 
established through the instrumentality of the established 
Iranian rulers of north-western India. Darius was the 
first King to bring India to historical clarity. He sent one 
Sky lax of Karyanda (516 B. 0.) who discovered a water 
passage from Persia to the mouth of the Indus, and as the 
result of that survey the Indian satrapy of Darius was acquir¬ 
ed. According to Herodotus it was the richest and the 
most populous of the Persian provinces. Prom that time 
the relation between India and Persia became steady. Indian 
soldiers fought with the Persians under Mardonius against 
the Greeks on the field of Platasa (479 B. O.) and the 
Mauryan empire and art bear here and there traces of this 
Persian contact, though the categorical assertions of a ** Zoroas- 
trian period of Indian history*’ and Zoroastrian infiuenoes 
on Asoka are extravagant.^ 

But all these are phases of primitive aggression or impe¬ 
rialistic exploitation—the earliest and the latest features of 
human politics. To elevate that politics into the dignity 6i 
a medium of humanistic ministrations and to transform 
that primitive instinct of Aggrandisement into creative 
cosmopolitanism—that was done for the first time by the 
Buddhist !)Smperor Dharmfisoka fulfilling the Brahmanica! 
pfophecy ^ of Dharma-rajya (Kingdom of Bighteousness) 
contained in the MoMdtfdkrata, Thus in the same epoch that 
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' Eome» ih^e mother and model of Eiirc^ean impeidi^ism^ wee 
pulTerising her lest orieetel enemy« Carthage, *in the Panio 
Wars, Asoka had been eelebratmg the Spiritual Matrimony 
between countries and continents. This was undoubtedly 
a new departure in world*politios and the opening of a new 
page in the history of humanitF* Not satisfied with preach¬ 
ing his new revelattons in$i4^ India, Asoka sent his mission* 
aries of humanism to Syria (then under Antioohos Theos) 
to Egypt (under Plotemy Philadelphos) to Gyrene (under 
. Magas) to Mapedonia (under Antigonos Gonatas) and to 
Epirus (under Alexander). Apart from these names inscribed 
on his Bock Edicts of ^57-956 B. C., we have strong traditions 
about his missions to Ceylon visited by his own son Mahendra 
and daughter Banghamitrfi and even his mission to far- 
off Burma (Suvarna-hhfimi). Thus for the first time in 
history, humanity witnessed the humaniaation of poUtioa, and 
India through the hands of Asoka showered her blessings of 
Peace and Progress over this symbolical union of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe with ties of true internationalism. 

By the side of this grand aohievement of Asoka, the 
military adventures of Alexander the Great, in spite of their 
voluminous, nay garrulous expatiations, appear quite mediocre 
so far as the sublimity of conception and originality in execu¬ 
tion of a world-idea are concerned. Alexander, while acting 
as a splendid ** Scourge of God in punishing the decadent 
powers of antiquity, followed the traditional method of con¬ 
quest in achieving the traditional ideal of autocratic empire. 
ThuS| accidentally, he happened to be the founder of the Greek 
colonies which helped in the propagation of Hellenism, but 
consciously be might seldom be said to have worked out any 
definite order of hunum relationship helping human welfare. 
All the legends ooUeoted by liMier obropiolers about Aleimader 
nnd^|he Ipdian Gymuosepbiats show how i^he Indian mind was 
no^illy not affected by the so-eMled martial glories of Alexander 
Inpildia btttehowed aseme^fhab disdainful pity at the sight 
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id Ihal 0r»iid Baifluitte. As a ttratter ol 
lao4r« as soon as bfe armr, demofallsed otor^exbanstion and 
by tba dread of the great Qangelio etnpixe ol Magadba, turned 
its back on India, the so-called Hellento conquest of Alez^ 
ander ^as dissipated frotd the mind of the Indians as an 
eyil dream. Soon after, Chandragupta Maurya (880-2^8 B.O.) 
the grandfather of Asoka, cleared the country of all foreign¬ 
ers and taught a good lesson to the second Qreek intader, 
Seleukos Nikator, who was forced to cede the provinces of 
Paropanisadaif Aria, Araohosia and Qedrosia. A treaty to 
this effect was concluded about 800 B. 0. strengthened by 
a matrimonial alliance, a Hindu emperor marrying a Hellenic 
wife, in spite of the so-called caste rigidities. The Syrian court 
sent Megasthenes as an ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta. Megasthenes left a valuable book^his Tndika, 
and was replaced by Delmaohos in the reign of the next 
emperor Bindusara (298-273 B. 0.) who also received another 
envoy Dionysios sent by Plotemy Fhiladelphos of Egypt 
286-247 B.C.), an ally of Bindusara and of his son Asoka. 

Thus down to the end of the reign of Asoka, the Hellenic 
people looked up to India as a powerful ally and a civilising 
power and thus the Oreeks seldom aspired to impose a civilisa¬ 
tion of th^r own. Historioally, also, this is the commencement 
of the period of steady decadence of Hellas which rendered the 
Hellenism of this epoch a dangerous solvent of the victorious 
Boman society. Both in art and literature the Greeks were 
betraying unmistakable signs of exhaustion and atavism. Sol 
when Hellenism under Heleodorus and Menander made bead<^ 
way for the second time into the very heart of Hindustan, 
we find some of these Hellenic adventurers already devotees 
of Hfndn li^h« The famous Besnagar Column (e. 160 B.O ) 
snsiotiiieeB the conversion of a Greek ruler to Yaishnavisin of 
the Bhagavata sect; trhile the Buddhist classic MUindch 
Pefi8e questions of Milinda or Menander) stands as the 
pteof (d the assertion qf Buddhist Ihonght a|ainst Greek mindr 
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^iiv^vta U> BaddSil<iixy oo^alK^tiyag 
fifillovr baUeren, develojpo^ ^h» ,i^ma*fyd4ki^ 
exerted saoh a profeand iintft^iiee m tbe arf^ eteljjild^ 
of Central 4 ^a (qf. Nag: Indian toonograpb^* 

Beyieir/' Janaary* 1932), 

Tbes India through various polltioal vicissitudes, through 
victory or defeat, was ever transforming the weapons of brute 
force into tools of human progress—art and literature, philo¬ 
sophy and religion. Her north-western frontier lands remained 
ever as a veritable laboratory of Cultural Chemistry, India 
has demonstrated so tar, that the political nomenclatures like 
the Viotor or the Vanquished are misnomers. The real thing 
that counts and lasts for ever is human creation in and through 
human assimilation. 

« 

But now came the period when this principle of amical 
international assimilation was put to the severest test. 
During the first half of this millennium (500 B.C. downwards), 
India had to encounter two nations that had a civilisation of 


their Own' 7 -Fersia and Greece. Fusion with them was compa¬ 
ratively an easy problem. Bat throughout the second half 
of thi$ millennium (down to 600 A.D.) India was confronted 
witli the problem of meeting the real Barbarians from Central 
Asia, surging down the Himalayas, and threatening to submerge 
oiTiliSj^^on in a deluge of savagery I Was India to make no 
distinction between the civilised and the nop^oivilised 9 Was 
she to follow still her policy of *1 the open doorWith, 
supreme faith in her coovio^on about infernaiion^t 


India answered in,the aflriUative. Tes, she must alh>w 
apeeies of humanity to participate in her life ^ 


principle. A Ipw is either univeriwl or nothing* Hbm 
faithful to her biittoriaal 

ftuotuatious of hen des^y., * u 
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branches of the barbarous races—the Kushans and the Huns. 
No doubt the instinct of conservation manifested itself in the 
stricter social legislation. The simpler social laws of the 
early law-books, the Dharma-shtras, were amplified, some¬ 
times showing inordinate rigidity (not always however ensur¬ 
ing or enforcing practice). Thus the great codes of Manu 
and Ysjnavalkya of Vishgiu and Narada were all compiled in a 
systematic fashion by 600 A.D., and through them the Hindu 
mind betrayed its pre-occupation with the “ untouchable 
Mleccha problem.” But actual history always defies the 
codification of Social Legislators as well as the admonition of 
Social Censors. Sacerdotal blockade or imperial barricade 
were futile against subtle sociological fusion. Thus the Four 
orders of Society—the ChaturvarncLs, in spite of their being 
very ancient and quite orthodox as contended by Oldenberg 
(Z.D.M.G., Vol. 51) remained generally and especially in this 
period, in a state of fluidity and Senart had good reasons to 
assert that the Caste System was largely a social fiction (Emile 
Senart, Les Castes dans Tlnde : les Faits et la Systeme,” 
1896). Hence we find frequently glaring exceptions and 
anomalies, Mleccha Kings or laymen, our Usabhadatas 

and Rudradamans—posing as the Pillars of Orthodoxy I This 
has been conclusively proved with reference to concrete 
epigraphic documents by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in his 
brilliant paper, “ The Foreign Elements in Hindu Popula¬ 
tion ” (Indian Antiquary, 1911). The sudden invasion and 
the continuous infiltration of these savage foreigners into India 
produced at first an ethnic confusion {yarmsarjikara) and 
cultural disturbance which threatened to be cataclysmic. It 
is the phenomenal adaptability or vitality of Hinduism that 
enabled her to sustain that shock. It produced no doubt at 
first a laxity in her lofty discipline by the inevitable enfran¬ 
chisement of diverse religious and social norms. But in 
'another way that apparent lowering of her standard led to a 
grand enrichment of her cultural life and an unparalleled 

20 
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democratiaation of her culture. India had already developed 
the discipline of Faith ( Bhaktimdrga) through the BhSgavata 
sects of Vaishnavism (2nd century B.O.) for the foreign 
converts. The Bhagavad-glta offered, through its philosophical 
muse, salvation by faith in one God : 

" Leaving everything else aside 
Betake thyself to my unique proteution.*’ 


And about the same time that the divine prophet of 
Judrea was putting to shame the whole decadent culture of 
the Greco-Koman world by his profound expiation for 
Humanity, India also was transcending her ** little path ” 
(Hlna-yana) of individual salvation and inaugurating her 
career along the “grand-path” (Maha-yiina) through her 
divine solicitude for the All-Being (Sarva-sattva). Her great 
poet-philosopher Asvaghosa, who composed a magnificent 
poem on Buddha, the first inculcator of universal amity 
( maitrt)^ also developed the philosophy of the All-Being as 
the ultimate goal of individual discipline, in his “Awakening 
of Faith ” {^raddhotpada-Sastra) which may be accepted as a 
landmark in the history of Indian internationalism. More¬ 
over, it was composed by a philosopher who himself was 
carried away as a part of a tribute imposed on his native city 
by the barbarian conqueror Kanishka.” 

Thus from the beginning of the Christian era India started 
playing her role of internationalism not only through her lofty 
academic philosophy or through the vigorous propagation of a 
royal personality, but as a whole people following mysteriously 
a divine impulse, an ecstatic inspiration to sacriffee the Ego 
for the All. This grand movement of cultural conquest, this 
noble dynamic of spiritual imperialism— a legacy of Asoka— 
soon won for India the inalienable empire over the vast.conti¬ 
nent, right across Tibet and China to Corea and Japan on the 
one hand, and across Burma and Indo-China to Java and 
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Indonesia on the other. The history of this phenomenHl pro¬ 
gression has yet to be written. It is full of profound lessons 
for students of internationalism. We can only suggest here 
a few lines of approach. It was a period of rare give-and- 
take in human history—between Buddhism and Mazdaism, 
Manichseism and Christianity, Taoism and Confucianism. It 
is through years of international collaboration that we may 
hope to reconstruct this long-forgotten history and to trace 
the specific contributions of India in this grand Passion-Play 
of Humanity, Scholars, like Garbe and Vincent Smith, 
agree with regard to the theory that Buddhism influenced the 
early development of Christianity ' which in its turn coloured 
some of the later Hindu doctrines and creeds. “Although 
(Asoka’s) missionary effort did not succeed in planting Buddh¬ 
ist Churches in foreign countries (excepting Syria) its effects 
may be traced,” says Mr. V. Smith, “obscurely both on the 
history of Gnostic find Manichaean sects of Christianity.” So 
the great Egyptologist Flinders Patrie, remarks after having 
discovered portraits of Indian men and women at Memphis : 
“These are the first remains of Indians known on the Medi¬ 
terranean. Hitherto there have bc(‘n no material evidence 
for that connection which is stated to have existed both by 
embassies from Egypt and Syria to India and by the great 
Buddhist missions sent by Asoka as far west as Greece and 
Cyrene. We seem now to have touched the Indian Colony 
in Memphis and we may hope for more light on that connec¬ 
tion, which seems to have been so momentous for western 
thought I”® 

But the most important result of the formulation of the 
new doctrine of the Grand Vehicle (Maha-yana) was not so 
much on the Western Countries as on the Eastern Asiatic 
world. Arrian, writing about this epoch, notes in his Indika 
that “ a sense of justice prevented any Indian King from 

^ Kennedy, " Buddhiat Unosticiam” (J. il, A. S, 

* " Man,” Vol. VIII (1908 ). 
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attempting conquest beyond the limits of India.’* While 
remaining true to this tradition with regard to political ex¬ 
pansions, Mahil-yana India set about a spiritual conquest that 
remains to this day a marvel of history. Shaking off the 
narrow individualism of the old Tharacada School, India 
elaborated (in Oandhat'a, that crucible of her cultural experi¬ 
ments) the doctrine of Sarvastwada ass(’rtiTig that every¬ 
thing external as well as internal is rent. The classical works 
of this new school of philosophy, the Vibhasd and the Mahd- 
Vibhdsd were composed by Kafya^'anl-putra, one of the masters 
of Asvaghosa.^ The Vaibhasika sect of Sai'imstivddins was 
strong in the border-lands of the North-W(*stern India, in 
Kashmir, in Candharaand through Udyana, Kashgar and Peu’sia 
it entered Chini. In fact, there are strong traditions about the 
persistent attempt of China to reach India. In 217 B. C. in 
the reign of Emperor Tsin Shih Huang-ti, 7 8 Buddhist monks 
are said to have been brought to the Chiiu'se c.ipital. Eut 
it is a fact well established that the Chinese Columbus 
in this respect was Chang Kien who succeeded for the first 
time to penetrate the barbarian zones of the lliueng-nu 
to the West of China and to bring definite information 
about Ta-hia (Bactria) and Shen-tu (Sindhu-Hindu) by his 
intrepid adventures between 128-115 B. C. {rf. Nag: Les 
Theories Diplomaticiues do I’Indo Ancienne et PArthasastra, 
Paris). 

About the beginning of the Christian era Yue-chi ambas¬ 
sadors to the Chinese Court are said to have brought some 
Buddhist Scriptures proving thereby that Buddhism had 
already spread over a part of Central Asia, Lastly, in 67 A.D. 
under Emperor Ming-ti we witness the official introduction 
of Buddhism into China with not only Buddhist Scriptures 
but statues and also two Indian Monks, Kasyapa Matanga 
and Dharmaraksa, the former translating the first Cliiuese 


‘ Or, Trtknkniiii, “ Sarvasin Sflinp 
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Buddhist text: “The 42 sayings of Buddha.” In the then 
capital Loj^ang, the famous Pai-ma temple was built in the 
Honan province and many Taoist priests and Confucian 
nobles were said to have been converted to Buddhism by 
71 A.B. 

This period coincides \^ith the great Kushan empire in 
India, which witnessed such a i'rand development in religion, 
art and literature that this foreign Mleccha Dynasty 
underwent a sort of canonisation. Its greatest King 
Kanisbka appeared as a second Asoka. So the principles of 
the Great Vehicle suggested by As'vaghosa was given a tre¬ 
mendous impetus by its sc'cond great philos 02 )her-sci(nitist 
Nagarjuna living about this age of illumination with its 
cnitre in the Court of lilni|H‘ror Kanishka who was also a 
great patron of the Grjcco-Buddhist art of Gandhara which 
came gradually to bo a sort of international art-language for 
the whole of Central Asia. 8o Taxila became a great centre 
(»f seientilic activities wdth Charaka as a master of the Medical 
School and Kityayaiu-jmtra its great philosopher, and .\.s'va- 
ghosa as its poet and musician 

But the expansion was not only along the land routes. 
In this marvellous century Jlippalus discov(*rcd the Trade- 
winds, the “ monsoons ” (711 A. 1).) and thereby facilitated sea 
voyage. “ I’eriplus of the Erytbrjcan S(*a,” an invaluable 
journal of some nameless navigator of this age, saved for ns by 
chance, proves the magnitude of the international trade in that 
epoch extending from Africa rid India and the Malay Peninsula 
to far oir China. Bold Indian mariners were starting to found 
their culture-colonies in Champa and Cfimbodge in Indo-China, 
and in the Malay Archipelago as far as .lava, Por Ptolemy, in 
liis Geography (2nd century A.D.) already calls the Island of 
.lava by its Indian name .labadiu. So Professor Pelliot in his 
researches into the history of Fu-nan (ancient Cambodia) finds 
traces of Indian culture there, already in the 3rd century 
A.D. and also notices the frequent mentio’n of big ships 
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crossing the seas. ^Le Pou-nan: Bulletin. Ecole P. Ex. O , 
Vol. III.) 

Indian legends and stories were air eady penetrating China 
by these Sea Routes as Indian religious and philosophical texts 
were entering by the Land Routes and in course of a few 
years we find China using both the routes in her grand cul¬ 
tural commerce with India. 80 , on the one hand, the material 
wealth of India was rapidly developing an active commerce 
between India and the Western Worlds, through the Roman 
Empire, and on the other hand, the invaluable spiritual 
treasures of India were inducing her far stabler relations with 
the Eastern World. So Bakarai (port of Kottayam, Travancore) 
and Bharukaccha (Broach), Vidisa and Vaisali, Tamraparni 
and Tamralipti, were big centres in this grand international 
circulation, so well reflected in the wonderful anthologies of 
popular tales and legends : the Jatakas, the Avadanas and the 
Katha literature of India. 

By the side of this marvellous development of inter¬ 
nationalism through free economic relations and spiritual 
exchange, the rise and fall of political governments and 
national empires seem to be quite second rate in importance. 
The profoundest changes in the life-history of nations are 
often effected silently by agencies distinctly non-political. 
So we watch the simultaneous collapse of the Kushana Empire 
in India and the Han empire in China (circa 225 A.D.); we 
observe the rise of the Sassanian empire in Persia (226 A.I).), 
the establishment of the Gupta empire in India (300 A.D.) 
and the downfall of the Western Roman Empire as the result 
of the Barbarian invasions (487 A.D.). But through all these 
rises and falls of empires continues the silent fertilising cur¬ 
rent of International Commerce—economic as well as spiritual 
—leading to a phenomenal quickening of human thought and 
sympathy. Thus through all these periods of political trials 
and vicissitudes India went on quietly with her work of inter¬ 
nationalism ; and about the same time that the Huns were 
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to open another chapter of savage onslaught on h^r bosom, 
India was sending her sons Kuinjlrajrva and Gu^tavarman 
to China to preach Buddhism while Chinese pilgrims lik(i 
Pa-hien, Cbih-mong and Fa-mong were coining to India to 
drink at the fountain-head of spiritual wisdom. All the 
barriers of geography and ethnography have been swept away 
by the inundation of international amity. India realises 
herself in a new way by transcending her narrow national 
limits. That is probably why the greatest poet of this epoch 
(5th century A.D.) Kalidasa, the brightest of the “Nine gems’* 
of geniuses adorning the court of Vikramriditya, gives death¬ 
less expression to this profound longing of India for the 
world beyond the Himalayas, throagh his immortal poem of the 
“ Cloud Messmiger ” {Megha-duta) addressed to the Beloved 
of tlie Great Beyond—almost symbolical of this cosmic passion 
of fndia in this golden age of Indiau internationalism. 


III. Retrospect across the third millennium (circa 600- 
* 1500 A.l).). India, the heari’ or Asiatic Humanism. 

The cry of the hero of Kalidasa’s “ Cloud Messenger ” 
for his Beloved beyond the barriers of the Himalayas, was a 
veritable cry of India at that ago for the Great Beyond—the 
Greater India. Out of the sheer fulness of her heart, India had 
already twice before, under Asoka and Kaiiishka, plunged into 
the vast world outside her narrow geographical limits. Each 
time India transcended her national boundaries, she had 
developed a civilisation as permanently national in the best 
sense as international in its beiielicial operation. Now, for the 
third time we witness the orerjloio of Indian Rumanism fertilis¬ 
ing the whole of Asia, at the same time, developing an indigen¬ 
ous culture unparalleled in her history. The mere names of 
Kalidasa and Varahamihira, Gunavarman and Yasubandhu, 
Aryabhatta and Brahmagupta, are sufficient to mark this 
epoch as an apogee of Indian culture. Our political historians 
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try to expLain this grand development by referring to this or 
that emperor of this or that dynasty. The Guptas or tlie 
Vardhanas of India, the Wei or the T’ang dynasty of China 
are supposed to have \vork(‘d the whole miracle! Tlut thanks 
to the indisputa])l(^ evidences recovered as the result of the 
international crusades of arelimology in Central Asia, we 
know that this wonderful traii.sftrmatioii v\as effected by 
factors far from Ixdng political ; its progression was mostly 
along the peacc'ful sillc-roads from China and manuscripts' 
roads from India ratlier than along the path of aggressive 
imperialism. Tlu' llussian arclncological missions under 
Klementz and Kazololf, Trench missions under Dutreuil de 
llliins and Paul Pel Hot, English missions under Dr Jloertile 
and Sir Aurel Stein, German missions under Grl'inwedel and 
Von Le Coq and Japanese missions under Count Otani and 
I’achibana, have brought to light a treasure of archieological 
and artistic finds, masses of inscriptions and manuscripts 
which, when thoroughly analys('d and digested, would 
revolutionise our conceplion about the migration of eajdy 
culture in Eurisia, now viewed generally from tlie false 
perspective of isolat(*d national histories of tlie different 
countries. With gratitude to the researches of those saranls 
I beg to present a rough ''ketch of this grand movement of 
cultural exchange between nations and nations. 


{a) India and China ; Down to the period of the missionary 
activities of Kumrirajiva A.D.) lluddhism and 

Indian culture penetrated Cliina mainly through the Central 
Asian routes. Most of the early Sino-Buddhist texts coming 
down from the Loyang School were from the pen of the 
Yuch-chi, Parthian or Sogdian converts to Buddhism, working 
in collaboration with the Chinese Buddhists. In Mahayana texts 
like the Chandraparhha and the lStirijag(t7'hha sutras as well 
as in 31aha)nayTirl texts we find a curious admixture of Indian, 
Hhotanese, Iranian and Chinese spirit. Linguistic test also 
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demonstrates that most of these translations were not done 
directly from Indian classical languages like Sanskrit and 
Pali but from popular dialects (Prakrits) of various parts. 

With the appearance of Pa-hien (399-414 A.D.)one of the 
earliest of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to India, the great 
period of direct Sino-Indian collaboration was opened. 
Classical Buddhist texts like Dhatnma-pada and Milinda-panho 
came to be translated directly from Indian originals. Fa-hien 
studied in Pataliputra (Patna) under the great savant Revati, 
master of Buddha-ghosa, who soon carried the torch of Truth 
to Ceylon. Since then the history of India and Ceylon are so 
intimately connected that we shall not attempt here a separate 
treatment of Indian influences on "Ceylon. India in this age 
was the veritable land of illumination and attracted countless 
ardent spirits like Fa-hien who took tremendous risk in those 
days to cross the Takla-makan (Gobi) desert, Khotan and the 
Pamir ranges lo reach the land of his heart’s desire. Visiting 
the great intellectual centres of Taxila and Purusapura, 
stiffiying for three years at Pataliputra and two years at 
Tamralipti, Fa-hien returned to China having stopped for 
some time in the Indian colonies of Ceylon and Java on his 
way. 

So Kumarajiva ’ (344-413), a monk from an Indian family 
domiciled in Kara-shahr (Kucha), was brought to China as a 
captive by a Chinese general. This Buddhist captive repaid 
his captors by working for more than ten years in China, 
attracting by his phenomenal talent the beat Chinese brains of 
that age. The most veteran men of letters collaborated with 
Kumarajiva in his work. No wonder that the translations 
from his pen are recognised to-day as classics of Chinese 
literature and his version of the Lotus of the Good Law ” 
(Saddharma-pundarika) still stands as the most valued text of 
the Chinese-Buddhist scriptures. By sheer genius and devotion 

' Srlrain Iievi \ Jonrijal Aaiatiqne (I9isy* 
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Knmarajlva succeeded in reuniting temporarily the Northern 
(Turco-Mongolian) and the Southern (Indigenous) schools of 
Chinese Buddhism which bad by that time made a tremendous 
progress amongst the mass of the people. 

About the same period another Buddhist missionary, 
Buddha-bhadra, arrived in China by sea route (Shantung) and 
by his purity of life, great discipline and meditation, influenc¬ 
ed profoundly the southern Chinese people, poetic and transcen¬ 
dental in spirit. Here Buddha-bhadra found a field of work 
congenial to him and by fusing Buddhist meditativeness with 
Chinese quietism, he laid the foundation of the Shan-tio 
(Dhyana) school of Chinese philosophy and poetry, collaborat¬ 
ing with the group of monks, poets and philosophers of the 
monastery of Mount Lu Shan associated with the name of the 
great Hui-yuan (416 A.l).). 

Simultaneously with Kumarajiva and Buddha-bhadra 
appears the noble figure of the Prince-monk Gu^avarman^ 
who refused his throne of Kashmir, prompted by his zeal 
for the mission work. He visited Ceylon in 400 A.D, fnd 
then crossed over to the island of Java where he found 
the first Buddhist monastery converting the King and the 
Queen-mother. Then he appeared in Canton (424 A.D. ) and 
in Nankin, propagating his faith as much by his wonderful 
religious pantings as by his learned translations. He founded 
two viharaa in Nankin, introduced the strict Vinaya system 
of ordination after the Indian School and organised the 
first congregation of Chinese nuns. After his death in China 
(431 A.D.) we read of the arrival of two batches of nuns from 
Ceylon under Tissara (?) organising the Chinese nunneries 
after Sinhalese model. So during this epoch the relation 
between India and China through Ceylon and Java by the sea 
route was quite intimate and Dr. Takakusu opines (J.E.A.8., 
1896) that the great Indian missionary, Buddhaghosa, 


’ Cf. B. OharannoB, *' Gnnarannati,” T'oang Pao, Vol, V. 
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also visited China from his base of work in Ceylon. No 
wonder that China acknowledges her gratitude by translating 
(4,12 A.D. from an Indian original now lost) and cherishing 
the “Lives of Twenty-three Indian Patriarchs,” comprising 
the careers of great Buddhist saints like K&syapamatanga, 
Asvagho$a, Nagarjuna. Vasubandhu and others. But while 
a few such names have been fortunately preserved, hundreds 
are lost. And we are as much thankful to those nameless 
and unknown workers of humanity as to the group of the 
more fortunate known. The precious researches of Edouard 
Chavannes and Sylvain Levi have recovered for us many 
such grand, yet long forgotten, personalities: Chili-mong and 
Fa-mong (contemporary of Pa-hien, 400 A.D.) from China 
and Sanghasona and Guna-vriddhi from India (492 A.D.). 

In the sixth century we witness a phenomenal develop¬ 
ment in sea-communication between India and China via 
Malay Archipelago. The first notable case of sea voyage 
from India was that of Bodhidharma who came to south 
Cliina in 520 A.D. and w'orked in the same field as Buddha- 
bhadra, amongst the mystic populntion of China. Bodhi¬ 
dharma is said to have remained silent for the first nine years'. 
Yet he exerted a profound influence on Chinese mind and 
“ opened a powerful stream of meditative naturalism in 
China and Japan.” 

The second case of sea voyage was that of the Indian 
savant Paramartha, the famous biographer of the Buddhist 
philosopher Vasubandhu (420-500 A.D.). Having arrived in 
China in 646 A.D., Paramartha was cordially invited to Nankin 
in 648 A.D,. He was not only the translator of the works 
of Asanga and Vasubandhu, the pillars of the realistic school 
of Buddhist Idealism, but was also the first propagator of 
the YogachMra school of thought before Hiuen-Tsang. 

With the unidcation of the North and the South under 
the auspices of the T’ang Dynasty (617-910 A.D.) recovering 
control over Central Asia, there opened the most glorious 
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period of Asiatic Art and Philosophy through the vigorous 
collaboration of India and China. The invaluable records 
left by the two great Chinese pilgrims Hiuen-Tsang (629-645 
A.D.) and It-sing (700 xl.D.) bear testimony to the fact that 
India had come to be the very heart of Asiatic Humanism. 
That explains partly the jealous attacks on Buddhist organisa¬ 
tions in China from contemporary Taoist and Confucian rivals. 
Yet it must be admitted that through every pliase of this 
evolution India had been shaping vigorously the whole fabric 
of Chinese thought and {esthetics. On the one hand, the 
Indian spirit was so marvellously naturalised in China that 
the Sino-Indian texts even to-day, “ form an integral part 
of the Oliinese language and literature.” While lecent 
discoveries of Sir Aurel Stein and Paul Pelliot in the 
marvellous grottos of Touen Houang prove the phenomenal 
fusion of rfellenistic and Iranian, Christian and Manichaean 
streams of thought and culture under the grand transforming 
agency of Buddhism. “ Anything that came from India 
brought with it a high prestige.” Indian models of Buddhist 
art were closely followed ; Indian imagery and symbolism, 
Indian idc'als of form were taken over by Chinese masters 
and therefore their Buddhist pictures show a striking contrast 
to their secular drawings and paintings. The Touen Houang 
pictures show the wonderful fusion of Sino-Indian styles 
and the 'I’ang masters of Touen Houang were closely followed 
by early Japanese masters. Thus the chance discovery^ of 
this desert grotto with its “ polyglot Library and wonderful 
art treasures, has contributed so much to our knowledge 
of the history of international intercourse! Touen Houang, 
situated on the great highway stretching across Asia from 
China to the Mediterranean where it intersected the main 
routes from Mongolia in the north and Tibet and India 
in the south—naturally shows the relics of the historical 

• 0/. Sir Aurel Stoin—Ruins of Desert Cathay*’ and Serindia; Paul Pelliot—Touen 
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fusion of the Orient and the Occident and that is why the 
Chinese Buddhist paintings of the T’ang period are con¬ 
sidered, by experts like llaphaeal Petrucci and Laurence 
Binyon to inaugurate “one of the greatest periods of 
creative art in world history.*’ 

{b) India and Korea-. Erorn China Buddhism naturally 
entered Korea. As early as .S71 A.l). tw'o monks A-tao and 
Shun-tao, botli foreigners, were invited from North China to 
the capital of Koryo (modern Pien-yang). In 381* A. D. certain 
Matananda (a curious Indian name) was welcomed by the 
court of the Paikehai (middle Korea) and was backed by 
a tresh batch of Indian and Chinese missionaries. Towards 
the middle of the 5th century Buddhist propaganda advanced 
to the south and an ascetic called the “ Black foreigner ” 
preached the doctrine of the Tri-rahia (lri[)le gem) after 
having bt'en lamous by curing with his wonderful science a 
princess of the iSilla kingdom which recognised Buddhism 
olUcially in biS A.l). 

Betw'een 610-570 A. J). w^eread about a king and a queen 
of Korea taking to the robes of monks and nuns. In 561 A. D. 
a sort of Buddhist Patriarchate was created with a Korean 
priest as the archbishop of the realm and Buddhism continued 
to shine wdth incomparable radiance down to the 10th century 
when Korea was under the Koryo dynasty (918 A. B.). So 
Koiea still remains a rich and virgin field of Buddhist archa*- 
ology as yet unexplored. AVe may hope that some day the 
friendly collaboration of Chinese, Korean and Japanese scho¬ 
lars W'ould unfold to the world the history of Korean 
Buddhism. 

{c) India and Japan :' The small country of Korea 
had the unique privilege of presenting to Japan one of its 
greatest civilising agencies—continental Buddhism. Chinese 
learning had penetrated Japan as early as the 6th century 

' £7/ Or. AnoHaki, “ Buddhist Mission *’ in “ the Eni-vcliijim-dia of Religion .md 
Ethics/ and IJi Takukusu, Whut Japaii owes to India in tlic Yomiy ta*t, Vole. 11-VI. 
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A. D. ; but it was Korea that made the first official presen¬ 
tation in 638 A. D. of a gilt statue of Buddha, some beautiful 
banners and sacred texts to the Japanese court, as a sign of 
homage and friendship. The accompanying message from 
Korea was also noble, declaring that ‘*Buddha-dharma the 
most excellent of all laws which bring immeasurable benefit 
to its believers .. had been accepted in all lands lying between 
India and Korea.” The opposition of the conservative party only 
accentuated the zeal of progressive Japan and with the fall of 
the anti-Buddhist party in 687 A.D. Prince Umayadoor Shotoku 
(693-622 A. !>.), the Constantine of Japan, made Buddhism 
the state religion of Japan. He invited Korean monks to 
teach the sciences like astronomy and medicine to his people and 
sent Japanese students to China to study Buddhism. "With the 
influx of Buddhist monks and savants came artists, artisans 
and physician-philanthropists as the rear-guards of religion. 
And here, as everywhere. Buddhism built its influence on the 
solid foundation of the philanthropic and {esthetic instincts 
of the believers. Thus there grew^ up asylums, hospitals, dis¬ 
pensaries as well as the great treasures of Art: painting, sculp¬ 
ture and architecture, wherever the New Faith went. We 
hear of Chinese missionary Kan-jin (751-763 A.D.) organising 
medical missions and founding botanical gardens. So the Indian 
missionary Bodhisena, a Brahmin of Bharadwaja goira, came 
to Japan in 736 A.D. with his Cham (of the Hindu colony of 
Champa) and Chinese followers, many of whom were artists 
and musicians and Bodhisena worked as the Buddhist Bishop 
of Japan till his death in 760 A. D,, always known as the 
Brahmin Bishop.” 

These missionaries not only introduced but developed 
many useful arts, knowing fuli well that art is a great hand¬ 
maid to religion. Indian lyre (vlna) and other musical 
instruments a.s well as bas-reliefs in the Grteco-Buddhist 
style are preserved in the Imperial treasury of Japan dating 
from 8th oenturjt A.D. With profound respect for individual 
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development these Buddhist workers never imposed any¬ 
thing hy force ; so that everywhere their advent was followed 
by a phenomenal growth of native arts and crafts. Thus the 
medical and the artistic missionaries played almost as great 
a part as saints and learned scholars in the propagation of 
the Indian faith. 

During the w'hole of the 8th century the famous Kara 
Period (708-794 A.D.)the movement of Peace and Illumination 
spread from the capital city to the provinces where many 
people now began to endow religious and philanthropic insti¬ 
tutions and these humanitarian works soon “converted the 
whole of Japan into Buddhadom,** Japanese sculpture and 
painting began to awaken to its career of world-famous crea¬ 
tion while the constant contact with China brought from time 
to time different schools of Buddhist thought. The mystic 
Mantra sect, introduced into China in the 8th century by 
Subhakarasiipha and Amoghavajra, entered Japan in 9th 
century and even some of the esoteric sects like the 
Dharmalaksana, organised by Asanga, while losing 
hold on India and China, were preserved in the Japanese 
school of Buddhist philosophy. Far from imposing a foreign 
system to the detriment of the independent development of 
the indigenous peoples, Buddhism liberated the dormant 
springs of individual creative activities. So within two 
centuries of the official introduction of Buddhism we find the 
Japanese people developing cults, sects and schools of 
philosophy and art of their own. The brightest stars of Japan 
in the 9th century like Saicho and Kobo were pioneers of 
real Japanese Buddhism independent of continental influences: 
Saicho(767-822 A.D.) founded the famous sect called Tendai- 
ahUt preaching “ Buddha the historical revealer of Truth as the 
full enlightenment and the realisation of such Buddhahood 
in one’s own consciousness as the supreme object of all 
mysteries, virtues and wisdom.” Another sect called the 
Skvnffon-ahu was founded by Kobo or Kukai (774-836 A.D.). 
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preached that “the Universe is but Buddha externalised and 
that tlie Buddha within us may be called forth by the practice 
of the mystery in heart, in conduct and in speech.” 

The Tendai and Shingon sects exerted powerful influence 
among'st the refined and cultured aristocracy of Japan. But 
the stoic military class and the superstitious mass also vvere 
evolvin" their own suitable systems out of Buddhism. Since 
the beginning of the 12th century, internal troubles and 
disasters of Japan slowly developed a pessimism which wanted 
less philosophical and more emotional form of religion to 
satisfy the people. So Horen (1133-1212 A.D.) appeared 
denouncing all philosophy as effete and all mysteries as 
useless. He preached the doctrine* of Sukhavatiy the Japanese 
Jodo or “The Western Paradise ” according to which any 
creature, ignorant or wise, high or low could be saved by 
simple faith in the boundless grace of Aniitahha. 

Side by side, we watch the marv(*lloiis transformation of 
the primitive Shintoism under Buddhist influences, when 
men like Chika-fusa (1339 A.D ) developed a new syncretism 
representing all popular animistic gods of Shintoism as the 
avataras of Buddha. 

Lastly the stoical samurai military class discovered its 
firm support in the philosophy of the Zen {Dhyana) sect 
introduced into Japan in 1250 A. D. by some disciples of 
the jold Shan-no {Dhayana) sect of China, organised by 
Indian missionaries like Buddha-bhadra and Bodhi-dharma. 
Thus while India herself, on account of her pre-occupation with 
narrow domestic problems forgot all about her far-off cultural 
colonies of Korea and Japan, the devoted philosophers and 
master artists of Japan wore worshipping the ineffable per¬ 
sonality of Buddha-Amitabha and covering temple after 
temple with the marvellous figure of the Indian saint, 
Pindola Bhdradwdja. 

(d) India and Tibet: Tibet was rather late in emerging 
from tts state of savage isolation. It is significant that 
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the very first lf|i)g who brought Tibet up to Asiatic- import- 

\va.s in close contact with India and China : h^iing 
Srong-btsi^n-Gapipo (030-698 A. I).; married an Indian 
(JCepalese) princess as well as a Chinese one; the former 
introduced the Hindu-Buddhist cult of 7V»m along with other 
occult practices while the latter brought Chinese Buddhism 
and priests. Not stopping here, Gainpo sent his able minister 
Thummi Sambhota to India, where he studied and gradually 
evolved out of the Bevanagari script, the present Tibetan 
alphabet. The next King Khri-Srong-de-hlsan (740-786 A.D.) 
invited learned scholars from India and with their noble 
collaboration the Tibetans soon managed to have a scripture 
and literature of their own. The-names of Indian savants 
like Padmasambhava and his disciple Pagur Vairochana are 
ever memorable in Til)etan history. Translations and adapta¬ 
tions of Indian texts continued vigorously down to the 
appearance of the great personality of Diparjikara Srijndna 
or Atisa (1038 A. 1). ) from Bengal who effected a veritable 
reformation in the religious history of Tibet. 

Naturally primitive and gross by temperament the 
Tibetans did not d(‘velop any independent systen» of their 
own as was done by tlu' Chinese or the Japanese. Most of 
their translatioa works are too faithful, almost mechanical. 
So their standard compilations like the Kandjour (book of 
revelation—words of Buddha) and the Tandjour (book of 
tradition) stand to-day as curious collections of religion and 
magic, science and poetry. No doubt they translated from 
time to time, classical works of Indian literature like the 
famous lexicon of Anutrako^a and the Meghadtita “ Cloud 
Messenger ” of Kalidasa, the grammar of Ohaudragomin and 
the treatise on painting and Iconography like the “ Chitra- 
lakshana”;—yet w^e cannot help noticing that the Tibetans 
showed almost a morbid preference for the mystical and 
magical texts of later debased Buddhism : the Vijra-yana^ the 
KjSiXaoh,ctkra~ya%a^ etc., which went to the formatipn of Laraaism. 

22 
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Here w'e find tlie alchemist-philosopher Ndgarjuna tacitly 
preferred to Buddha himself! So the savage pre-Buddhist 
Shamanism of the Bon cult, the crude magic and devil- 
charming rituals common to mountainous tribes, came to be 
mixed up with Indian Buddhism. Still it efff'cted a miracle 
by gradually transforming the mentality of the people. Mr. 
Waddel who lived amongst the Tibetans for a long time and 
who is one of the leading authorities on Tibetan history, 
writes : 

“The current (if Hudilhisni which inns through iLs tanjjled Paganism 
has brought to thi* Tibetan tno*<t of the little civilisation which he j-ossesses 
and has raised him eorie'ipondingly in the scale rjf liumanity, lifting 
him above n life of Remi-barbarisrn by setting before him higher hopes 
and aims, by giving milder meanings to his deinonisf mythology, by dis- 
eountenancing saciiflee of animal lives and bv inculcating universil charity 
and tenderness to all living things,” 

With the conquest of China and Central Asia by the 
Mongol chief Chengiz Khan (died 1227 A.D.) and his successor 
Kubilai Khan (1260 A.D) lihetan Buddhism was established 
as a sort of theociacy by Lama Phagspa,' the Tibetan ally of 
Kubilai. Through the intermediary of Tibet, the arts of India 
and Nepal (especially Brono:e easting) reached the courts of 
the Buddhist-Mongolian emperors of China and always prized 
as w’orks of rare craftsmanship and great value. Phagspa** 
(Tibetan for Arya) died in 1280 A.D. and w'as succeeded by 
Lama Dharmapala in the office of the Imperial Chaplain of the 
Mongol emperors of China. The noble activities of these 
Buddhist workers in this epoch connected the Tibetans, the 
Mongols and the Ouigur Turks (in the frontiers of Silieria) in 
one bond of spiritual uiiicn. 

(e) India and South-eastern Asia ; 'I'he whole of 
the eastern Asiatic world may be linguistically divided 
into three main sections: (i) Korea-Japanese^ (ii) Sino- 


* Prof Paul Pelliot Lectnrea on Lamaiam in College de France (1022>23). 

* linth (G) “ Oeichichte dee Buddhismua in der Mongoloi (1893), 
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Tibetan^ and (in) 3falciy-Polynesian. We have, so far, 
traced the influence of Indian humanism on the nations 
of the first two groups. Now, passing on to the third 
group, we remember the border land of Burma. From Burma 
we shall march through Sian?, Cambodia (in fact the 
whole of the Tiausgangeilc peninsula) to the 3Ialay Archi¬ 
pelago (with Sumatra, Java, Bali and other islands) till at 
last we are in the heart of Indonesin. The whole history of 
this vast area was enveloped in deep obscurity till very 
recent times. Thanks to the researches of the French and the 
Dutch scholars who are pioneers in this branch of investigation, 
we have now a fairly clear view of the history of South¬ 
eastern Asia. With every fresh arclueological discovery or 
philological analysis, we are more and more convinced of the 
fact that down to quite late periods (lJth-14th centuries) 
when Islam penetrated this aiea, the greatest formative 
influence on the life and history of the peoples of south-eastern 
Asia Avas tliat of India, backed by China in certain parts. 

The archu'ological finds in this part of the AA'orld are of 
a comparatively late period. So the scholars of the last genera¬ 
tion Avere rather sceptic Avith regard to the possibility of early 
penetration of Indian influence. But noAv AA^e cannot but 
think that long before a king feels inclined to get a grandi¬ 
loquent panegyric of his career inscribed on a rock ora copper¬ 
plate, that long before a community is capable of rearing a 
great architectural monument, a people discovers another people 
quite normally any time, propelled by the spirit of adrenture, 
economic or spiritual. So it is not prinid facie improbable that 
Indian missionaries reached south-eastern Asia about the same 
period that they had been penetrating the Far-Wes tern and 
the Far-Fastern regions. 

The very fact that Ptolemy (2nd century A.D.) names 
many of the places in his Geography of this region in an 
Indian Avay up to Java, proves that the Indiags AA-^ere already 
in the field. The earliest inscriptions of Champa (Indo-China) 
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befkHng evidenced of Ihdian (dimultiineoualy BrahmHfUc 
and Buddhist) influence, go as far back as the 2nd century 
A.l). Prof. Paul Pelliot, one of the greatest living authorities 
on the history of thi.s ai*ea, believes that apart from the 
great Central Asian route, there were two other old roads of 
connmunieation for the Eastern Asiatic peoples : one was the 
land-route from India oid Assam and Burma to China and 
tinothcr was the sea-route vid Indo-Chinovse coasts. And 
Pelliot discovers in Chinese documents that India appears 
in the history of Fiinan (ancient Cambodia) as early as Si’d 
century A.D. Thus, although the materials are as yet scanty, 
we m ly state that in course of their first movement of expan¬ 
sion, the Indians left unmistakable traces of their influence 
on Pegu (Burma) and Champa, Sumatra and Java, though the 
despatching of Asokan missionaries to Burma may be a later 
fabrication. 

The second ware of cultural colonisation was in the 6th 
century A.D—a period of great internal prosperity and in¬ 
tellectual maturity in the history of India. During this 
century not only Chnmpd and Camhodge were thoroughly 
hinduised but fresh Hindu colonies appear in the Malay 
Peninsula, in Siam and in Sumatra and Java. This is the 
epoch when AryahhaHa (b. t76 A D ) and Vardhamihira 
(506-587 A.D.) were assimilating the Hellenic sciences, vtrhen 
Gunavarinan (dying in Nankin 131 A D.) wis converting Java 
to Buddhism, when tl\e famous frescoes of Ajanta were record¬ 
ing in their charming language the fusion of Indo-Persian 
culture. In this grand epoch of Hindu renaissance, there 
was no exclusive oaste prohibitions and no intdlei^dt 
sectarianism. Hence we ftnd Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
in fact all sects and denominations were flourishing peacefully 
id these cultural colonies of India in South-eastern Asia. The 
histtry of this movement of Hindu .syncretism and cultural 
synthesis in this region of Magna India, has yet to be written. 

Burma is linguistically related to Tibet but it came in 
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touch with Indian civilisation much earlier. The introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism by Asokan missionaries (3rd century 
B. C.) may or may not be true; but it is strongly urged 
by native tradition that Buddhaghom established the 
Hinay&na Buddhism in Burma from Ceylon about 160 A.D. 
Meanwhile sinologues have discovered in the Chinese Tai 
annals^ sufficient evidences to assert that even Buddhaghosa^ 
the champion of the Ceylonese Hinajana was not first in this 
field. He had his predecessors in the missionaries of the 
Mah3,yana and the Brahmanical systems in Burma. This is 
corroborated by the interesting collection of Pyn inscriptions 
(6th century A.D.) which hear traces of borrowing from 
Sanskrit vocabulary through the medium of living dialects 
(Prakrits) of Eastern India and not through the canonical 
language Pali. 8o there is every possibility of early 
contact with S.anskrit Mahay ana through Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. J^^rom that period down to the present day, 
Burma like Ceylon remains in religion and culture, essentially 
a part of India. 

Siam was also formally converted during the period of 
Hindu expansion. Buddhism was introduced into Siam'from 
Cambodia and like Cambodia it remained faithful to the 
Ceylonese or the southern Pali Buddhism Mon. Cabaton, an 
authority on the history •>f these peoples affirm that until the 
advent of the Portuguese navigators (16th century), Siam was 
completely within the cultural influence of India : 

“ It received its first civilisation from the Hralitnins of India and 
thdn frotn the merchants from the Malabar and the Coromandel (coast); 
and along with Cambodia and Laos, Siam remained permeated with 
Indian civilisation until the east coast of Indo-China accepted Chinese 
civilisation. There are still ext.mt notenorfh^ aichtrological witnesses 
of this primitive Aindntsation of Siam in the monuments of its former 
capitals, Sarankhaiok, Sttkkokat and Lopburi. The former and present 
religions of Siam {i e, Hrahmanism and Huddhisni), its sacred language, 
its civil institutions, its writing, its arts, and its Jiteiature, came from 
India. In the IJlth century the Tfutt alphabet, the protolyjie of the 
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present alphibeb was inventel by the lielp of Brahmin gurus on the 
model of the Indun wrifimj already in use in the country. 411 this 
civilisation has been preserved and diffused up to the present day by the 
monks who are, as a rule, the educators of the people ” 

Leavintr aside the as yet obscure problem of pre-Aryan, 
even pre-Dravidian contact of Southern and Eastern India 
with the Mon-khmer and the Malay-Polynesiati world, we 
may still safely assert that there were very early maritime 
communications across the Indian Ocean, connecting the 
African Archipelago (including Madagascar) with the Malay 
Archipelago, The island of Ceylon or Taprobane was a sort 
of a halting stage in 'this grand oceanic traffic. The very 
frequent confusion between Indian, Malay and African 
place-names made by classical travellers and geographers 
are, in the light of our latest researches in geography, 
highly significant. It is now beyond doubt that audacious 
Indian mariners reached Cevlon as well as Sumatra, Java as 
well as Madagascar in very early times Fa-hien and 
Gunavarman (400 A. D.) followed only the traditional mari¬ 
time route of Indian Oceanic migration. 'Ihe Malay Peninsula 
served both as a great causewag for tlie migrations from the 
Asiatic continent and as a rendescoiis for merchants and 
peoples from widely separated countries. In Sumatra the 
Malayan races were moulded by Indian influences into a 
comparatively civilised condition before they crossed over to 
the Peninsula. The oldest foreign loan-words in Malay are 
Sanskrit^ including words for religious, moral and intellec¬ 
tual ideas with some astronomical, mathematical and botani¬ 
cal terms, a court vocabulary and a large number of every¬ 
day words. In their pantheon the greater gods are Hindu 
while the lesser gods are Malay. Their cosmology is also 
Hindu. Only in one branch, in their art, both industrial 
and ornamental, the Mon-khmer pot pies, while deriving the 
ideas and inspiration from India (China did not piny a 
gretll^ part here before the T’ang period, 6th century A. D.), 
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preserve their distinct individuality Both in the' architec¬ 
tural motifs and decorative evolution, the Khmer art will 
always occupy a "rand plac<* in the general history of 
Asiatic aesthetics. 

So it is not at all surprising to note that the famous 
Chinese-Buddhist pilgrim twice visited (in 671 

and 098 A. D.) Sumatra (then known as the kingdom of 
Sri Vijoya) and stayed for seven years (68‘'-696 A. D.) in the 
capital city Sri-Bhoja (mod<‘rn Palemban®) studying and 
translating Indian texts. More than 1,000 monk-savants 
studied here all the .subjects that were taught in Indian 
centres of learning. In fact this daughter university of 
Sumatra had already b(*eome so Important that Dhnrmapala^ 
the celebrated Mahayana professor of the great Nalanda 
University (Behar) before the visit of Hiuen-Tsang, went to 
Snv't7'na-dvipa (Sumatra) in his old age most probably as a 
veteran JJh'ector of IndUtn Studies. Between the age of It- 
Sing (700 A. D.) and that of the Mahayana Buddhist king 
Jdifya-varman of Middle Sumatra (1350 A. D.) we have as 
yet very few records. In the 11 tli century, Sumatra, under 
king Aditya-varnian was still erecting the statue of Jina 
Amoghapdsa (a taniric incarnation of AraJokiteswara) in the 
temple of Vadung Chandi, with an inscription in barbarous 
Sanskrit. But already the north of Sumatra had been converted 
to Islamism which soon ov(‘rw'helmed the whole of the island. 

Java^ was from very early times noticed in Indian 
literature. Bamayana desciibes Java (and probably also 
Sumatra know'n as the as rich in gold mines. 

Ea-hien found it nece.ssary to pay a visit to this island, in 
early 6th century. Like Sumatia, Java w'as the stronghold 
of the Buddhist sect of the IIida-sai'vastivMina. Their 
scriptures l>eing in Sanskrit w'as much valued locally, but 

' 0/ Dr Takaktisa Ifc-Sing (1896) Coodeg Le royaume de Sptvijajft . B K. F 
Ex. 0.(1917) 

» (*/. H. Korn “Java, Bali and Sumatra ” • 
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frijquently those texts checked the spontaneous development 
of Javanese-Jluddhist art which remained a little too fai|;hful 
and rigidly documentary as noticed by Mon. Foucher. In 
the 8th C(*ntury the Mahuyd.na Buddhism gained a fijrm footing 
in Java. In B. a king of the ^ailendm Dynasty 

commemorates the erection of a statue and a temple of Arya- 
Tara (a sakti of AvaloJcifriwtra) by an inscription in Sanksrit 
language and in a north Indian script (not in Kawi or old 
Javanese). Dr H. Kern, the great Dutch savant, expressed 
his opinion to the effect that the Tantrik-Mahayaniats came 
to Java from Western Bengal. The temple of Arya Tdrd is 
now in ruins, known as Chandi Kalasan. The splendid 
monuments of architecture, which appeir in Java about the 9th 
century bear the impress of Mahayana Buddhism. But the later 
Javanese art as well as the Javanese literature and inscriptions 
are largely Hindu iSaiva. That seems to show that a great 
bulk of the people in Java and especially in the island of Bali 
were allowed to practise and profess other cults of Hinduism 
even when the ruling houses were officially adopting 
Buddhism. Down to the middle ages, the relation between 
official Buddhism and non-official popular Hinduism, was 
marked by perfect tolerance and friendliness which j)roduced 
a wonderful fusion of religious thought and art-styles. 

In the Qth century we witness the third yrqnd wave of 
cultural colonisation mainly from South India. The king¬ 
dom <}f ^rt-vijaya (Sumatra) suddenly becomes a great 
civilising agency extending its influence over Java as well 
as a part of South India and their name appears in an 
inscription of Nalanda. Impregnated with the spiritual and 
mstjietio ideals of India, Java now created the wonderful 
temple of Boro-Budar^ a marvel of oriental architecture. 
Buddhism was a favourite religion with Javanese sovereigns 
from king Sree Isftnavijaya Dharmottungadeva (950 A.D.) 
to Tribhuvanottunga Devi, the queen ruling over the whole of 
Java (1350 A.p.) But other forms of Hindu religion, 
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especiallj Saivism were tolerated and widely practised by a 
large part of the population. That is why probably during 
the 10th, 11th and 12th centuries when the Mon-khmer art 
reached its apogee, we find in Java, greB.t Pf ambemam 

and Panataram temples consecrated to Brahmanioal deitie's; 
and in Cambodia, the famous Saiva temple of Angkor Thom 
(9th century) and the marvellous monument of Angkor-Vat 
(completed 116C A.D.) dedicated to Vishnu, by the Cambodian 
King Parama P'iahnuloka. “ These monuments,’* remarks Mon. 
Cabaton, “give evidence to this day of cultural and artistic gifts 
so incompatible with the intellectual apathy of the Khmera^ 
that some scholars are inclined to^ think that the grandeur of 
the empire was due to a Hindu colony which governed the 
country (Cambodia) from the 8th to the 14th century.” 
However, the invasions of the Annamites and the Siamese 
during the 12th and l‘>th centuries led to a gradual decadence, 
and the downfall of Champa, and Cambodge was complete 
when Islam swept over the whole area like a hurricane. 

Leaving aside the question of the reciprocal influence of 
the Hindu and the Islamic history we shall note summarily the 
main features ot India’s role in the history of South-eastern Asia. 
Unlike the thoroughly pacific cultural penetration of India in 
Serindia, China and Japan, her expansion over South-eastern 
Asia was not unaccompanied by occasional political conquests 
or military occupations. However, what India brought as her 
real contributions to these regions were not the conquering 
tribes or dynasties (long forgotten!) but a yent&hlQ fertilising 
influence in the domain of intellectual and artistic creation. 
That is why a veteran philologist like Dr Skeat found after an 
elaborate analysis that the oldest loan-words in this linguistis 
group are words for religious, moral and intellectual ideas 
coming from India. So, in the highly interesting monograph 
on the “Indonesians” Mr. Kruijt notices how the name for 
Ood in most of the languages of this world is^dcrived from the 
Indian word DevatU. “ In Siau the highest god is called 

23 
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Duata which is also found among the Macassars and Bugioese 
as Dewata, among the Dayaks as Jebata, .Fata, among the 
Mongondouians as Duata and among the people of the 
Philippine islands as Dicala^ Datmta^ Diuatay So the 
Sanskrit word Bhattara is found in more or less changed form 
in many Indonesian languages in the s(‘nse of God, e.g.y 
Batara guru who appears with Soripada and Manalabulan 
as the three most important deities of Malay A.rchipelago as 
pointed out by T)r. H. Kern. And what is still more amazing 
is the recent d’seovery of Indian influence on the formation 
of early Polynesian poetry and mythology. Mi. A. H. Keane’s 
remarks in this connection deserve quoting ; 

At times the Pob ne‘?ian sirii'ers apt ear to voir into the ethereal 
spaces and to realise the concept of a Supreme Uein" . ..Tanf^aroa is 

spoken of as Toivi, the Eternal or else like the Hindu Hrithina or the 
Dodonian Zeus that ‘ was is and shall he * .. described in the loftiest 
language as dwelling ‘in the limitles.H void of space, when the world was 
not yet nor the heavens nor the sea, nor man.’ Such sublime conceptions, 
such subtle theosophies, such personifications of Chaos, Immensity, Gloomy 
Night and other pu*'e abstractions, in these children of nature, excite 
wonder and remain inexjilicable in liieir present fiagmentary state. 
Everywlicre we find Heaven, Earth, the Piiiverse, the Alterwoild reclining 
under diverse names and forms, personified language embodied in 
theocratic and anf liropomorphic philosophies— rr/zors if nu-re of the Vedic 
hyninx leverberating from isle to isle over the broad Pacific waters. The 
questioiv^ a rises: Ilure ihzre been Vethe eouhict^'^ It is a chronological 
question which cannot be answered until the date is approximately deter¬ 
mined of the eastward migration of the Ii d^nesians from Malaysia. Did 
the migration precede or follow the arriv.il f>f the flindn missionaries in 
that region ? ” 

Thus li.steniiig to these profound hymns of the Polynesian 
Vedas amidst the vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean, we seem 
to catch the real secret of Indians success in her career of 
internationalism. In spite of occasional lapses to militarism 
on the part of ^individual sovereigns, the Indian people as 
a wkole^ stuck substantially to the principle of Beace and 
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Progress. They respected the individuality of the races and 
nations which came into contact with them, offering their best 
and evoking the best in others Thus India managed to leave 
a record of collaboration in the realm of the Sublime and the 
Beautiful, quite remarkable in world history. The political 
conquerors and economic exploiters may have been there too ; 
but they never played a d()minant role in this grand drama 
of Creative Unity. That is Tvhy, when the names of the great 
kings and emperors weie forgotten, the people of these 
cultural coloiiM's cherished \\ ith gratitude the memory of the 
services rendered bv the miiumerable Indian monks and 
teachers, artists and philanthropists—selfless workers for 
human progress and international amity.* 
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LATE MR. S. M. MITRA : A STUDY OF HIS 

WRITINGS 

Born and brought up under the influence of Western 
civilisation, the late Mr Mitter did not lose the Oriental flavour 
of his mind. A man of wide culture and gifted with versatile 
powers, he studied the Indian problems with the avidity of a 
scholar, looked at then[i from the isolation of an official, and 
drew inferences which are as much characterised by a stamp of 
originality as by eccentricity. We may not see eye to eye with 
him, but to say that he has lived or written in vain is, to say 
the least, most uncharitable. He felt an exultant pride in his 
being known as a Bengalee, and waxed eloquent and warm 
when writing about the potency of his own mother-tongue. One 
would not be far from truth if one were to say that in one sense 
he was a genuine patriot. He w'ielded a powerful pen and was 
the proud possessor of a charming style—a style which throws 
a n»ost pleasing, I might say, fascinating, garb over the dry 
details of statistics, as is witnessed in the study of such prob¬ 
lems as “ The Separation of the Judicial from the Executive 
Functions,” “ India and Imperial Preference,” ” Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment/’ etc One is almost bewildered at the vast range of 
subjects over which he extends his flight, ranging from the 
Rig Veda down to the political utterances of Lords Minto and 
Morley, and with the unerring swoop of an eagle from a giddy 
height he picks up materials from various regions to appease 
his intellectual appetite. 

The two most famous books, which should keep his 
memory far beyond the dark legion of obscurity are (i) “ Indian 
Problems,” and, ( 2 ) ” Anglo-Indian Studies.” Both these books 
illustrate to a remarkable degree the facile style, the lucid 
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manner and the reasoning mind of the author. 1 have never 
come across better books to give an average educ^ited Indian 
information on many intricate problems, and with the picturesque 
beauty of a finished work of art. A glance at the above books, 
which are a veritable store-house of information, would make 
even the casual reader rich with a wealth of detail beyond all 
expectations. To quote only a few of such from his books:— 

(flt) Such legislation (Act XXI of 1850 ) may appeal to the 
theorist and the jurist, but cannot fail to undermine Imperial 
interests in India 

(b) It is not generally known that as early as the tenth 
century, under Sebaktagin, the father of the great iconoclast, 
Mahmud of Ghazni, two Hindu generals commanded the Ghazni 
army—General Sundar at Herat and General Tilak at Merv, the 
two great strongholds of Islam in Central Asia. 

(r) The distinguished Buddhist preacher who penetrated 
the wilds of Tibet in the eighth century was Santa Rakshita, 
a native of Gaur He formally introduced the religion of the 
Buddha into Tibet. Among other Bengalis who marched in 
the van, centuries before England had anything to do with 
India, may be mentioned Pandit Dipankara, another native of 
Malda. In the 9 th centur} he went to Pegu to preach 
Buddhism. 

On page 21 of his “ Indian Problems ”, he gives the names 
of six Europeans who were hanged in India for the murder of 
natives, as illustrative of the impartiality of British justice. 

His frequent reference to the Arabic and Persian writers is 
an eloquent testimony of his reputation as a scholar, and his 
unstinted homage to every notable Indian gives an insight into 
the true patriotic heart that beat within his breast. At the 
sftme time I may mention that the opinions expressed by him 
are in many cases open to dispute, as, for example, when he says 
that the Partition of Bengal was “ an excellent administrative 
act ” or that " The Indian National Congress is an annual 
Picmo.” ' 
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His chapter on " Moslem-Hindu Entente Cordiale ” 
from his “Anglo-Indian Studies’' is replete with interesting 
facts which happened in the Moghul period and which are 
as instructive as refreshing. He has brought home to his 
readers in a very convincing manner, peculiar to himself, how 
Hindus and Moslems cannot but live as children of the same 
parents as they did centuries ago The cementing element of 
love between these two sister communities in India has simply 
to be re-assured in order to form the solid bed-rock on which 
the British Empire will stand firm and fiKcd, defying all political 
upheavals and racial recriminations. Moslem sovereigns de¬ 
pended on the skill ofTheir Hindu generals for the extension and 
safety of their vast territories. The Hindus in their turn never 
distrusted their Non-Hindu rulers and lived in amity and peace. 
All this, he says, was in order to denounce the unstatesmanlike 
policy of “ Divide and Rule.” No one can take exception to 
the following statement of his, “without confidence in the 
hona-fides of a Government, no foreign power can rule over a 
population of 315 millions by force alone ’’ His criticisms in 
this connection are thoroughly characterised by moderation 

I would commend to every Britislier engaged in the 
administration of the country and to every serious student of 
Indian history the study of these tw'o books, especially the 
chapters headed “ British Statesmanship and Indian Psycho- 
logy,j^’ “The Indian Unrest,” “Hindu Mind-Training" and 
“The Balkan War andlndia," from Anglo-Indian Studies They 
will give him much food for reflection, and will serve as a guide 
in the solution of many questions to which he might not 
possibly have given the least attention He will find truth 
stated with refreshing candour and many striking and original 
ideas interspersed in the course of the author's observations. He 
has struck altogether a different note when he says that England, 
by removing the Capital to Delhi, has placed herself more 
within the sway of Moslqm influence than the authorities would 
care to admit. ' In another place he observes, “ In transferring 
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the Capital to the old centre of Indian Imperialism, Itngland 
has in a flash aroused memories to a degree that thousands 
of demagogues and agitators could not have done in a century. 
Was it wise to awaken ambitions and sentiments if they cannot 
be gratified ? It should now be luigland’s policy to make the 
hundreds of millions of her Indian subjects feel that they are 
not hopelessly sunk bene.ith, but living up to, the traditions 
of their distinguished past as represented by Delhi, otherwise 
they may weigh Britain m the balance and find her wanting. 
Would it not be a dangerous ('xperirnent for a man to take up 
his abode with his wile in a house where she had lived 
prosperously with a former husband,, where every room, every 
detfiil of the furniture w'ould spe.'ik to her in a hundred voices 
of the pastOi what would be thought of ,a man w'ho every 
morning at the breakfast table insisted on his wife reading over 
the love-letters which her first husband penned to her in their 
happy courtship days Could he reasonably expect her to 
turn .'I smiling face towards him Something similar is the 
risk that hngland has unw'ittingly taken in her new Indian 
Capital ” His deep insight into the psychology of the oriental 
mind is now'hcre more apparent than where he asks the British 
Government to consider the effect of the transfer of the British 
Indian Capital from Calcutta to Delhi. To adjust British Delhi 
to Moghul Delhi, as he says elscw’here, is no easy matter. And 
the shrew'd observation which he then makes in this connection 
and the fresh outlook which he brings to bear on the treatment 
of the subject wall make his name live as one of those veteran 
publicists and statesmen who interpreted Indian sentiment to 
the British public to the mutual advantage of England and India. 

The following utterance wall show that our author has 
not hesitated to express his free and independent views : 

“ The Delhi Capital has brought vividly before the Moslem 
and Hindu the shades of Akbar and Abul Fazl, Man Singh 
and Todar Mall—names which have for centuri^ been house¬ 
hold w'ords alike with Moslems and Hindus. Native India goes 
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crazy over such names What power can cut it off from the 
influence of these memories ^ Can any English name conjure 
up such feelings of affection in the Indian mind as these four 
Moslem and Hindu names ^ A resuscitation of the old Moghul 
traditions in the matter of the appointment of Hindu rulers as 
evidenced by the installation of Lord Sinha as a Provincial 
Governor and his admission to the British Peerage by the 
late Mr Montagu is a policy in the right direction, which, if 
systematically continued, will doubtless make for the same 
relations between the subject and the so\ereign race as in the 
good old days 

The sincerity of his criticism, adverse and unpleasant 
though it sometimes is, is sure to exercise a chastening influence 
on the direction of the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
in such momentous matters as involve a judicious reconciliation 
of communal feelings and sentiments, which are those on which 
the future welfare of the Empire unquestionably depends. 


M. L B 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 

Keshub 1 thou shouldst b© living at this hour: 

The call has come that marks a nation’s rise I 
But we are deaf : Hindu at Moslem cries ; 

In factious strife we lose our faith and power ! 

Who would sustain us that we should not lower 
Our starry aim in this our great emprise ? 

The pure-souled Gandhi weeps; behold, ther<* lies 
Rabindra’s trumpet; Chitta’s gone ! And o’er 
The land is gloom. O, for the light that shone 
On thee I O, for thy voi e to make men see, 

For all the warring sects, that God is one, 

The saints and prophets all in history 
But one great apostolic succession 
And earth the tomple-court of Harmony! 

TjALriMOH^N Chatti>rji-e 
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“The Bases of Indian Economy,” by B. G. Bh*tnagar, M.A., F.S.8. 
Lecturer in Economics, University of Allahabad, price Hs. 3, pages 144. 

Following the distinguished precedent set by Prof. C. N. Vakil, 
Mr. Bhatnagar proposes to discard the time-honoured term “ Indian Eco¬ 
nomics ” and popularise the new term “ Indian Economy.” The subject- 
matter of the study is the economic activities of our people as conditioned 
by the physical, social, moral and legal environments. But I am afraid 
both the terms “ Home charges ” and “ Indian Economics ” are too deep- 
rooted in popular usage to be shaken by any well-meant reform. 

The importance of geography, social and religious ideals and aspira¬ 
tions and the legal framewoik of society cannot be neglected in a rational 
iinders'aiiding of the corporate life of any eomrnnniry. Karl Marn and 
Frederick Le Play have shown us how the social and economic life of early 
societies have been conditioned to a great extent by “ land, climate, food- 
supply, the prevailing modes of work and industry.” Rut as sociological 
thinkers point out “ vital impulses, mind forces and consciousness of purposes 
and aims ” of national men can modify the ab ive circumstances. Before 
these latent internal forces can be developed so as to dominate the situation 
it is imperative to note the exact nature of the material environment and 
Mr. Bhatnagar has given us an ecouomic interpretation of the physical 
features of one region of N. India. The third chapter deals with the 
socio-religious factors and their influence on economic life. The fourth part 
deals with the influence of land tenures on the life and labour of our people. 
The author has given us some constructive suggestions in this section 
as regards the occupancy and the r.imindari systems of land tenure. 

The author would have done well to have included a chapter on poli¬ 
tical cireumstances conditioning the economic activities of the people. 
That political freedom facilitates economic organisation is too well-kuown 
to need any comment from me. The national (Jovernment must help to a 
large extent the endeavour of the people to perfect the economic organi¬ 
sation. Political power is essential to develop the economic capacity in the 
right channels. Economic reconstruction of our villages would be im¬ 
possible without granting self-government to the village punchayet in the 
limited field of sanitation, police and judicial administration. It is due 
to the lack of political power that we have not been able to carry out in 
entirety the specifii* recommendations of either the Indian Industrial Com¬ 
mission, the Stores Purchase Committee, the Jails Committee, the Deck 
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Passengers Committee and the Mercantile Marine Committee. Without 
disputing the truth of the statement that “all applied economics ie not 
politics ” 1 wish to strongly emphasize that it is not sound organisation 
alone that leads to economic development. Again, the swiftness of the 
administrative machinery of the country has a tolerable influence on the 
economic activities of the people. Red tape, routine methods, indifference 
and indolence oppose progress at every stage more than anything else. 
Sw>ft decision and prompt execution are the desirable things in a living 
administration and in spite of the recent decentralisation of political 
power in our country we have not been blessed with really sympathetic 
administration. The economic activities of our people are cramped and 
confined to n narrow Held as there is not only a lack of sound organisa¬ 
tion but political power also. 

Wo strongly reconiJicnd this book to-the students of economics as it 
tends to stunnlaie their thought and make them consider the influence of 
several factors on the economic life of the village or the town with which 
they are familiar. 

B. R. R. 


‘ India’s Mineral Wealth” (India of Today, Vol. IV) by J. Coggin 
Brown. Oxford University Pre>s, pp. 121, Price Rs. 2. 

This little volume gives tl e reader a short conspectus of the indigenous 
mineral resources of onr country and the sincere well-wishers who wish to 
secure the economic progress of our country siiould realise that mineral 
industrial wealth offers a vast scope for development in the future. The 
one thing that is noticeable in the case of India is the progressive expan¬ 
sion of her mineral wealth. Sir T. Holland spoke of about 54 minerals 
while Mr. J. C. Brown describes about 77 in this book. Lines 11 to 
2S on p. 8 indicate the future progre-«8 that might be realised in this 
direction. But this realisation, no doubt, depends on correct edu¬ 
cation in the right piospecting methods. A mineral school in Chota 
Nagpur which is a wonderfully mineralised country would contribute 
much towards imparting the characteristics of minerals, their constituents, 
field tests, and a proper understanding of the earth's crust. The readers 
would have been much more indebted to the author if he bad suggested 
interesting lines for developing our mineral wealth. Next to agriculture 
mining would be the greatest industry of India if only the services of 
economic geology are enlisted in our calculation. ^ 


B. RaMACHANDKA RaU 
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Professor C. V. Raman. 

It will interest our readers to know that Professor Raman 
has received an invitation to contribute four chapters on the 
Theory of Musical Instruments to the i^reat Havdhuch Dey 
Physik which is now in course of publication by the firm of 
Julius Springer in Berlin. The Ilaudbuch is being brought out 
under the auspices of an eminent group of physicists in Germany, 
and is a comprehensive publication in which every section "of 
Mathematical and Experimental Physics is being dealt with 
by recognised authorities, the leading expert in each sub¬ 
division being chosen from the workers in the German-speaking 
countries in hlurope. The one exception in which the co-opera¬ 
tion of a physicist from outside the Continental Countries has 
been sought is our Professor from the Calcutta University. 
The invitation from the Editor stated that they found very 
great pleasure in inviting a physicist who had made so many 
valuable contributions to the subject to co-operate in the great 
work. 

% n ik * 


The Indian Philosophical Congress. 

The first session of the Indian Philosophical Congress held 
in December, is, from all accounts, a great success. Delegates 
from almost all parts of India and representatives of the different 
universities attended the Congress. The opening meeting on the 
19th of December (1925) was an impressive one. His Excellency 
the Chancellor in opening the Congress discussed the high 
aims and ideals of philosophy and insisted on the complementary 
nature of the ideals of service and sacrifice. He referred to the 
international character of the gathering and expressed the hope 
that the Congress would meet annually. In welcoming the 
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delegates, Sir Ewart Greaves, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, recalled his Oxford days, when, by a strange irony 
of fate, the philosophical thought of India was never brought to 
the notice of students of philosophy. He hoped that the 
Congress would bring Indian and Western thought closer and 
promote mutual understanding. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
delivered his inspiring Presidential address—printed elsewhere— 
in an intensely musical voice which reached the furthermost 
corner of the house. The poet seated in Indian style on a 
raised platform reminded his audience of an Indian Rislii of old 
uttering words of wisdom to a gathering of his disciples. 

The Congress had the privilege of listening to two learned 
and stimulating discourses from Professors P'ormichi and Tucci 
of Italy. The Indian Philosophy Section aroused great enthu¬ 
siasm and discussions in Sanskrit by some Pandits added to the 
interest. The session closed with a very successful and 
pleasant ‘ At Home ' to the Delegates given by the Vice- 
Chancellor on Tuesday (the 22nd December) evening. 

At the business meeting on Tuesday afternoon, the follow¬ 
ing constitution of the Congress was adopted : 

1. The Asbociation shall be called the Indian Philosophical 
Congress. 

2. The aim of the Association .shall be (/) to meet every year for a 
specified number of days for the discussion of philosophical problems; 
(//) to devise ways and means for the development of philosophical 
studies in India; (;//) to raise funds and to make proper investment of 
the same, and to do all other things necessary for the carrying out of 
the aims (/) and (//). 

3. The membership of the Congress shall be open to those persons 
who are interested in the study and teaching of philosophy on their 
paying a yearly subscription of Rupees Five only at least two months 
before the meeting of the Congress. 

3A. For the ist-year, the undermentioned persons shall be deemed 
as having enrolled as members : 

(a) Delegates, (h) Contributors of papers, (tf)\ Members of the 
Reception Committee who have already paid their dues. 
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4. Ail members of the Congress (a) shall be invited to the meet¬ 
ings of the Congress, (6) shall have the right to vote for such matters as 
are hereinafter mentioned, (c) shall receive the publications of the 
Congress at favoured rates, (d) shall have the right to submit papers to 
the Congress. 

5. The membership of a person shall cease (a) upon his non¬ 
payment of subscription for two consecutive years, (d) upon his pursuing 
a course of conduct injurious to the interests of the Association, when 
a motion to effect the termination of membership is passed by a 
majority of members present at the meeting of the Congress. 

6. The work of the Congress shall be carried on by an Executive 
Council consisting of twelve members with a Chairman and Secretary 
to be elected by the Congress. The Chairman may nominate not more 
than three members to the Executive Council. The members of the 
Executive Council, the Chairman, and the Secretary shall hold office for 
three years. 

7. The Congress shall initiate new proposals and policies by 
passing resolutions which the Executive Council shall try to carry out. 

8. The Executive Council shall be responsible for carrying out the 
aims of the Association. It shall elect the President of the Congress 
and the Sectional Presidents. It shall receive and select papers to be 
read at the Congress Sessions. 

9. The Executive Council shall co-opt, at least six months before 
the date of the meeting of the Congress, two members representing the 
seat of the following session of the Congress. These members shall 
hold office for one year. 

10. The Chairman and the Secretary, shall, with the general 
approval of the Executive Council frame rules and bye-laws for carrying 
on the work of the Congress. 

The Congress elected the following Executive Council ; 


Chairman. 

Professor S. Radhakrishnan, M.A. (Calcutta) 

Seer ft ary. 

t 

N. N. Sen Gupta, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. (Calcutta). 
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Mefnbers. 

Professor Phanibhusan Adhikary, M.A. (Benares). 

,, G. C. Chatter]i, M.A. (Lahore). 

,, Hiralal Haidar, M.A., Ph.D. (Calcutta). 

„ A G. Hogg, M.A., D.Lit. (Madras). 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Lit.f C.I.E., 
(Allahabad). 

Professor G. H. Langley, M.A. (Dacca). 

„ John Mackenzie, M.A. (Bombay). 

„ J. B. Raju, M.A., B.Sc. (Nagpur). 

„ R. D Ranade, M.A. (Bombay). 

Mr. S. S. Surjanarayana Sastri, M.A., B.Sc. (Madura). 

Professor Ahmad Shah, M.A., B.Litt (Lucknow). 

,, A. R. Wadia, M.A., Bar-at-Law (Mysore). 

Mr. G. R. Malkani, M.A. (Amalner), nominated. 

Professor Abdul Hakeem, M.A. (Osmania University— nominated). 

An Editorial Board consisting of— 

Professor G. C. Chatterjee, M A. (Lahore) 

,, S. N. Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Calcutta) 

,, S. K. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. (Benares) 

„ R. D. Ranade, M.A. (Bombay) 

„ P. P. S. Sastri, M. A. (Madras) 

„ W. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Lit. (Calcutta) 

was elected by the Congress to be in charge of the Journal for 
the Congress. It is hoped that this Editorial Board will be 
accepted by the trustees of the Amalner Institute of Philosophy 
who are now running the Philosophical Quarterly. 

The next session of the Congress will be held in Benares in 
December, 1926. 

« « * 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Affiliated Students. 

Regulations (as amended to 31st October, 1926). 

We liave been requested to publish the following for 
the benefit of our students : 

I. Graduates of Universities, which have on tbe recommendation of 
the Council of the Senate been appn^ved for the purpose by Grace of the 
Senate, shall be entitled to admission to the privileges of affiliation, pro¬ 
vided that thev submit ceitificales showing that they have attended 
classes in such a Univerisity fora period of not less than three years, and 
that they produce either,^ (a) evidence of graduation with First Class 
Honours, or a record wliich, in the opinion of the (’ouncil of the Senate, 
is equivalent to First Class Honours'; 

or, (b) evidence of graduation with Second Class Honours (or a record 
which, in the opinion of the ('ouncil of the Senate, is equivalent to 
Second Class Honours®), provided that they have passtd, in one or more 
of the Examinations by which they have qualified for their degree, either 
in English, two other languages, one of which is either Latin or Greek, 
and Matlipmaiies ; or, if a student is a native of Asia or Africa and not 
of Europe.in descent, in F'nglish, in one of the following languages, 
Arabic, Persian-with Arabic, Chinese or Pali, and in Mathematic''. A 
pass in the corresponding Pait of the Previous Examination in any of 
these subjects will be accepted in lieu of the subject in the Examinations 
by which students ha\e qualified for their degree, provided that the neces¬ 
sary part of the Previous Examination has been passed before the student 
rsatriculales. 

2, A student admitted to the privileges of Affiliation shall be entitled 
to any or all of the following privileges : 

(a) to be exempted from the Previous Examination ; 

I 

• In the cnsa of approved Universities in the United States of Atneiica, the Conn- 
oil of the fleniite Will in Kor.oriil ncoept, as such a record, evidence that a student can be 
regarded as having graduated in the first sixth of his class (that is all the students of his 
year), and also that he showed ezoeptional ability in some subject. 

* In the case of approved Universities in tbe United States of America, the Oouncil 
of the Senate will in general accept, as such a record, evidence that a student can bo 
regarded as having gra/Juated in the first half of his class (that is, all the students of 
bit jew). 
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(b) ^to reckon the first term kept by residence as the second, third, or 
fourth term of his residence, for the purposes of all provisions respecting 
the standing of candidates for Tripos Examinations or for Degree Examina¬ 
tions in Medicine, Surgery, or M usic, and respecting the standing of candidates 
for Degrees, other than the Ordinary B.A. Degree or Degrees conferred under 
the Regulations for Research Students; 

(o) on producing evidence that he has passed such examinations as 
may be approved by a Special Board connected with a Tripos, to be allowed 
to proceed to a part or Section of that Tripos under the same conditions as 
though he had passed another Part or Section of a Tripos; and, if he 
shall obtain honours therein, to be admitted Bachelor designate in Arts 
on the completion of residence for the requisite number of terms, provided 
that— 

(e) if the examination or examinations as to which evidence is 
produced are in a subject or subjects other than that which the Tripos is 
concerned, the consent of the General Board of Studies shall be obtained in 
each case; 

(it) if a student is allowed under this regulation to proceed to a Part 
or Section of a Tripos in respect of which the regulations make different 
provisions according to (lie Part or Section of a Tripos which a student 
has already passetl, the Special Boird shall determine which of such 
provisions shall apply; 

(m) application for admission to this privilege is made to the 
Registrary before the end of the student’s first term of residence: 

(tv) if this examination is taken before the last of the terms which the 
candidate is required to keep in order to qualify for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, the candidate shall produce a certificate of " diligent study " for 
the residue of such terms. 

S. (a) If a student admitted to the privileges of affiliation wishes to 
reckon for any purpose the first term kept by residence as the second, 
third, or fourth term of bis residence, in accordance with the foregoing 
Regulation 2 (4), application should be made to the Registrary for the 
registration of such allowance. 

(b) If a student admitted to the privileges of affiliation has, in 
accordance with the foregoing Regulation 2 (b), reckoned for any purpose 
the first term kept by residence as the second, third, or fourth term of bis 
residence, as the case may be, he shall be required so to reckon his first 
term for all purposes. ^ 

4. In the case of any student claiming to be admitted to the 

26 
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privileges of AfHliation, a certificate of having fulfilled the presoribed condi¬ 
tions, signed by the Registrar or other competent authority of the stadenfs 
University, shall be presented for registration to the Begistrary in the 
student’s first term of residence, and a fee of £2 shall be paid at the same 
time to the Registrary for the University C'hest. 

5. Any certificate of having fulfilled the prescribed conditions may 
be accepted for registration at a time later than that above specified, 
provided that in every such case an additional fee of £ 1 shall be paid to 
the Registrary for the University Chest. 

6 . Students claiming to be admitted to the privileges of Affiliation 
shall be required (a) to have fulfilled all the prescribed conditions before 
matriculation, (^0 to matriculate and to pay the usual fee of £ 6, and (c) 
to pay the capitation tax in respect of each term allowed under 
Regulation 2 (d). 

* * K * 


Conditions of Exemption from Responsions at Oxford and Previous at 
Cambridge bt/ means of Examinations which can he taken in India. 

University or Oxford. 

Indian University Degrees.—Exetnption from Kesponsions is given 
to any person who has obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
of Science at an Indian University approved by the Hebdomadal Council^^ 
provided that his course at his Indian University included the study of 
English, and one of the languages Latin, Greek, French, German, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, Pali, Classical Chinese. 

Cambridge School Certificate Examination.—Exemption from Respon- 
sions is also given to the holders of the School Certificate of the Cambridge 
Syndicate for Local Examinations, provided that the holder has gained the 
certificate in or after 1917, and has either in the same or separate exami¬ 
nations passed with credit in two of the languages Latin, Greek, French, 
Glerman, Italian, Spanish, of which Latin or Greek must be one, and in two 
other subjects included in Groups I, II and III.’’ 

' No list of Uaiveraities approved by the Hebdomadal Oonnoil ia pabliahed, 

* Oroap I, Engrlish Subjeota; Group II, Languages (Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Spaniah, Italian, Arabic, Ohinoae, Persian, or Sanskrit in Oeylon, or Pali, or Sinhalese, 
or Tamil); Group III, Mathematics, Natural Science. 
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N.B .—Exemption from Responsioos is also one of th6 privil^es 
of etudente entitled to the status of Senior or Junior Students. 

Univbrsity of Cambridoe. 

Indian University Examination.—A candidate who has obtained a 
First Class in the Intermediate Examination in Arts or Science, or a First 
or Second Class in the Examinatiem for the decree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of 'Science in any Indian University apyrored for the purpose by 
the Council of the Senaief'^ is granted exemption from the whole of the 
Previous Examination, provided that, in some examination leading up to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in that University, 
he has passed in Arabic, Persian, Persian with Arabic, Sanskrit or Pali; 
in Mathematics or Science; and in English.^ 

Cambridge School Certificate Examination.—Exemption from the 
Previous Examination is also possible to students who have obtained the 
Certificate of the School Certificate Examinations, held by the Cambridge 
Syndicate for Local Examinations, on the following conditions ~ 

(1) Exemption from the whole of the Previous Examination is granted 
to those who pass witli credit in live of the sub-jects of the Examination, 
one of the five being Latin or Greek, or in four of the subjects of the 
Examination, including one at least from each of the Groups T, II and 
IIl,t one of the four being Latin or Greek. C'andidates from India, not 
of European descent, may substitute Arabic, or Persian, or Sanskrit, or 
Sinhalese, or Tamil, for Latin or Greek, but students who avail themselves 
of this concession are not allowed to offer themselves as candidates for the 
Oriental Languages Tripos. 

(2) Exemption from the whole Previous Examination, with the excep¬ 
tion of the papers in Latin, is granted to candidates who satisfy the above 
conditions, but who have not included Latin or Greek as one of the subjects. 

(3) Exemption can be obtained— 

(a) from Part I, in respect of a Pass with credit in Latin and either 
Greek, French, German or Spanish, at one and the same examination ; or 
by candidates from India, not of European descent, iu respect of a Pass with 


‘ The Unirersities approved by the Ooancil of the Senate are Calcatta, 

Punjab, Allahabad, Dacca and Bombay. 

* It shoald be noted that only complete exemption from the P^vions can be obtained 
aader tiiie Begolation. 
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credit in (;) English Language and English Literature, and in (ii) Latin, 
or Arabic, or Persian, or Sanskrit, or Sinhalese, or Tamil ; 

(b) from Part II, in respect of a Pass with credit in one of the 
subjects l5i to 16, i.e., Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, and Experimental 
Science; 

(o) from Part III, in respect of a Pass with credit in either Religious 
Knowledge or History, in one and the same examination. 

N.B .—Exemption from the Previous is also one of the privileges of 
students entitled tu the status of Affiliation, 

* * * 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Research Studentships. 

" An election to a Research Studentship will be made at the end 
of July, 1026, and in every sobseqnenrycar. 

All men are eligible to the Studontship who have graduated, or before 
Ist October, >926, will have graduated, at any University other than 
Cambridge, or who can show evidence of exception d qualification for 
research ; provided that at the dale of the election they have not commenced 
residence in the University of Cambridge. 

Every candidate must declare that he intends, if elected, to proceed 
to the degree of Ph.D, in the University of Cambridge; and either before 
or after his election the elected Student must obtain from the Board of 
Research Studies of the Univer.sity permission to enter the University as 
a Research Student. Tenure of the Studenship is conditional upon such 
permission being obtained, and upon diligence in the approved course of 
research. 

The Studentship will be tenable until the Student is of standing to 
proceed to the degree of Ph.D., and it will be of such value not exceeding 
£ 200 a year as the Electors may decide after considering the Student’s 
pecuniary circumstances. Payment will be made quarterly, and will be 
conditional on residence in the University in accordance with the Univer¬ 
sity’s rules of residence, except that, if the Student has resided during the 
three previous quarters, he will receive payment for the Long Vacation 
quarter (ending at Michaelmas) whether he resides during it or not, even 
if ho has already proceeded to the degree of Ph,D, 

The elected candidate will be required to come into residence in the 
Miphaelmas term, 1926, (not later than October 12), unless he shi^ll hav9 
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obtained from the college authorities leave to commence residence at som^ 
other time. 

Applications must reach the Senior Tutor, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England, as early as possible in July, and not later than July, 1925. They 
must include a certificate of birth, a certificate of good character, a record 
of the candidate’s education, his diploma or other certificate of graduation, 
a statement of the research or kind of research that he is prepared to 
undertake, and any evidence of his aptitude for research that he wishes to 
submit; together with a full account of his pecuniary circumsisinces, which 
should state the amount of any assistance expected from his present 
University. Strict attention should be paid to these requirements, for a 
def’eetive application may bo ignored. If, however, the candidate’s 
credentials and testiinunials have already been sumitted to the Kegistrary 
of the University, that should be said, and duplicates of them need not be 
sent. If they are sent in the first instance to the Senior Tutor, he will, ou 
request, transmit them to the Kegistrary in due course. 

In all that concerns adniissiou to the University (as distinct from the 
College) the candidate should communicate with the Kegistrary at the 
University Registry. Full information on the matter is to be found in The 
Student’s Handbook to the University and College of Cambridge, an annual 
publication of the University Fress. This hooic contains a chapter on 
expenses. Among the charges incurred by a Research Student who is a 
member of Trinity College are the following items due to the College:—r 

(1) A (^ollege Admission Fee of £ 5; 

(2) Tuition Fees ainounling to £ 6 for each academic year; 

(8) Quarterly Dues amounting to not less than £ 27 and not more 
than £ 31-10«. Od. for each academic year ; 

(■I) a fee of £ 5 due at the time of taking the degree of Ph.D. 

Before admission to the College the Student must advance to the 
College the Tuition I'Ve for bis first teirn (£2), Quarterly Dues for his 
first quarter (£9), and a d<‘i)Obit of £ 12. called Caution Money, which is 
repaid when he takes his degree or removes his name from the College 
Boards. 

It is to be noted that no one can be admitted to the University as a 
Research Student before he has reached tlie age of 21.” 
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Medical Examinations, November, 1925. 

jPr^immary Scientijic Jf.B. .* 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
'was 62, of whom 32 passed, 26 failed and 5 were absent. 

« * . « 


First M,B. : 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
209, of whom 87 passed, 1L5 fmled and 7 were absent. 

« » • 


Fiwul M,B. : 

' The number of candidates registered for Parts I and II 
of the Exammation was 16, of whom none passed. Of those 
who failed, none passed in Part 1 whilst 7 passed in Part 11. 

The number of candidates registered for Part I (New) of 
the Examination was 189, of whom 62 passed, 121 failed and 
6 were absent. 

The number of candidates registered for Part I (Old) of 
the Examination was 5, of whom ^ passed and one failed. 

The number of candidates registered for Part 11 (New) 
of the Examination was 93, of whom 74 passed, 18 fiuled and 
one wah absent. 
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conciliation and arbitration and altio of trade-boards and works 
councils and the other giving in extenso the recent proposals of the 
Government of India regarding trade disputes and trade unions. 


.The eathor, who is s gradaste of the Aberdeen UniTersity, hsa 

already revealed his skill in this class of work in a volume on ' Conciliation 
and Arbitration.' His writing is characterised by luci^ty and reflects a wide 

and comprehensive knowledge of the subjects with which he deals.“—The 

Aberdeen Press and Journal, Feb. 34, 1925. 

'* An exhaustive inquiry into the questions of wages, profit-sharing and co¬ 
partnership. Statist, London. May IS, 1905. 

Times Literary Supplement, London .—This careful and comprehensive 
piece of work is in fact a dictionary of profit-sharing, though the author docs 
not reach his main subject till after some rather long-winded chapters on the 
methods of paying wages. He then examines the countries of the world in 
turn, notices what profit-sharing schemes have been established, their scope 
and measure of success. This is tlio most valuable part of the book, but the 
most inte’osting is certainly the appendix on Indian conditions. Mr. Gilchrist 
shows how difierent these arc from those of this country, and advises great 
caution in applying British factory legislation to India. 

Factory Legislation in India, by J. C. Kydd, M.A. Royal 
8 vo. pp. 198 . Ra. 4 - 8 . 


This publication discusses the conditions and terms of em¬ 
ployment of factory labour by tracing a history of the Indian 
Factory Acts since 1802. 

Contents: The first Indian Factory Act—The Bombay Fac¬ 
tory Commission of 1884-85—^Interest in Indian Factory Labour 
in the United Kingdom. The Indian Factory Commission of 
1890 and the Act of 1891—Controversy between Trade Rivals— 
Night work—The Textile Factories Labour Committee of 1906— 
The Indian Factory Labour Commission of 1908 and the Act of 
1911—The Indian and British Factory Acts—The International 
Labour Conference and the Indian Factory Act—The Indian 
Factories Acts, 1881 and 1911. 

R^ulations of Jail Labour, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 14 . As. 6. 

This booklet presents Government opinion on the subject of 
Jail Industries in British India, with special reference to their 
competition with similar industries carried on by private enter¬ 
prises. 


History of Police Organisation In India. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 63 . As. 12 . 

The book shows how from its earliest stages the working of 
the Police has come up to what it is to-day and what part it plays 
in establishing order in the society and what further improvements 
it requires for betterment of social relationship. 
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Self-GoTernment and the Bread Problem^ by Capt. J. W. 
Pctavel, R.E. (Retd.) Demy 8vo. pp. 128 (Board) 
Rs. 1-8. 

Do. (Cloth) Rs. 1-14. 

The fundamental fact dealt with in this book is that indus¬ 
trial progress having rendered very great use of unskilled labour 
poftsiliie, the founflntion of a co-operative organisation Aight b« 
laid with the young to their own immense advantage. The book 
solves problems of the greatest moment to the State. 

Non-co-operation and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. 
Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) Demy 8vo, pp. 23. As. 6. 

In this treatise the author presents his views with regard 
to economic organisation and shows how' it can help industrial 
development of the country befitting .the masses. 


Man and Machine Power in War and Reconstruction, by 

Capt. J. W. Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) Demy 8vo. pp. 164. 

Rs. 1-8. 

In this book the author has tried to solve the great poverty 
problem by showing liow the economic condition of the country 
can be improved by machine-power, only when individuals, for 
whose benefit it is applied, co-operate and how man-power servers 
little purpose without the aid of machine-power. 

Economic Causes of Famines in India (Beerestcar Milter 

Medal, 1905), by Satisclijindra Ray, M.A. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 85. Rs. 4-4, 

The causes of famine and remedies against it have been 
elaborately discussed in this book and a statistical information 
adduced showing the financial effect of the calamity and its rela¬ 
tion to mortality. The author shows by facts and arguments as 
also by quoting several extracts from official records that true 
remedies lie in the hands of Government. 

Agricultural Indebtedness in India and its Remedies, by 

Satischandra Ray, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 493. Rs. 7-0. 

It treats of Indian economic problems in one of their aspects, 
the materials being collected from old and inaccessible Blue 
Books, proceedings of Legislative Councils, and Government Re¬ 
ports and Publications. The compilation is designed to be a 
source-book and guide for advanced students and teachers who 
desire to prosecute a special study of XacUan Economics. 

4 
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Contents: Chapter 1 —Indebtedness of the Land-holding 
Classes. Chapter 11 —Grant of Loans and Advances to Agricul¬ 
turists. Chapter III —Kelief of Indebted Agriculturists. Chap¬ 
ter IV —Restrictions on the Alienation of Lands. Chapter V — 
Provision of "Borrowing Facilities. 


Land Revenue Administration in India, by Satisclianclra 
Ray, M.A. Roynl 8vo. pp. 142. Rs. 2-13. 

Compiled from n'd-Ietti-r report'^ of the five riinjor provinces 
of India revised by the Governments. The book deals with 
matters of immense interest to a great majority of tho population 
of India, Apart from its purely financial aspect, the book is of 
great importance from the social and political point of view. 


Lectures on Indian Railway Economics, by S. 0. Gbosh, 
Late General Manager of the B.K., A.IC., K.F., and 
B.D.R'. Rys. ; and also for some time special officer with 
the Railway Board, Government of India, Railway De¬ 
partment. Part T, Demy Bvo. pp. 72. Re. 1-8. 

Do. Part TT, Demy Bvo. pp. OB. Rs. 3-0. 

Do. Part TTT, Demy Bvo. pp. 100. Rs, 3-0. 

A comprehensivo idea of Railway economies. Railway rates, 
Railway finance and of all up-to-date Railway problems, such os 
State vs. Company management; grouping of railways, train and 
traffic control, coal trafTio transportation, loco coal contracts and 
of railway transportation working in detail can be had 

from a study of these books. Part I deals with railway 
economics, finance and rates. Part IT deals with nil the trans¬ 
portation-subjects, starting from making of embankments and 
ending with traffic and train control and pooling of wagons, and 
Part III deals with the more intricate problems of management. 

•* These lectures are e8«ientially practical, and students who piiraue them 
carefully will, undoubtedly, gain considerable insight into tho various probleras 
confronting railway working in India. ''—Modern Transport, June 9, 1923. 

Protection for Indian Steel, by R. H. Bolomon, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Economy, Presidency College, Calcutta 
and Benares Hindu University. Rs. 5-0. 

The problems dealt with in the book are:—Is protection 
necessary? Marginal vs. high protection, comparative costs of 
production. The conditions for Imperial preference. Methods 
and extent of protection. Bounties and import duties. Subsi¬ 
diary industries and their treatment. 
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Present Day Banking in India, by B. Bamachandra Ba% - 
M.A., L.T. Second edition (thoroughly revised and en¬ 
larged). Demy 8vo. pp. 318. Bs. 6-0. 

Tho book describes the existing banking system and offers 
valuable suggestions to bring about tho much needed improve¬ 
ment m our credit situation. The present edition besides em< 
bodying the mam conclusion of the earlier edition incorporates 
a largo amount of fresh material. 

Contents : 1. The Indian Money Market. 11. The Im¬ 

perial Bunk of India. 111. The Exchange Banks. IV. The 
Indian Joint-Stock Bunks. V. The Indigenous Banker of India. 
Yl. Industrial Bunks. Vll. Mortgage Bunks. VIII. The 
Indian Post Ollice Savings Bank. IX. Co-operative Banks. 
X. 'J'he Kced for Banking Itcform. XI. Banking Iteform. 

" Mr. Kaa’s book la a acholarly aurvcjr of the Indian Banking ayatem 
and IS uioru wctcoinu lor the moduratiuu with which its cnticisma are ex¬ 
pressed. The bueiiuii dealing with bduking relurm is particularly auggeative. 
'Tiic buck deals wiili uioie iiiimediutc issues tiiaii this ; the work of tho 
liupcrul Bunk of India, the higli le%el ul the deposit ratOi the need for more 
iLitelligihlu balaiKc sliiicts, tliu giealcr duvelopaieut of the cheque ayatcin 
and tiic conc-ciitiutioii of llic reserves are inliiuatcly discussed. Mr. Rati calls 
foi legislation and Ills .irguiiieiii derives ioreo from tiic uiiloitimato failure of the 
Alliance Bank ol Simla, case.” —The linttsh Trade tievieto, August, 11)25. 


Elementary Banking. By B. Kumaebandra Ban, M.A., 
L.T. Demy 8vo. pi>. 201). Bs. 3. 

This httlo book gives a clear idea of a Commercial Bank and 
its theory and cstunidcs tho economic importance of their 
operations, viz.^ Bank deposits, Note-issue, Drafts, Discounts, 
Loans and Advances, Investments and Acceptances. It will be 
a very useful book for commercial students who desire to under¬ 
stand the work of a bank—how it obtains its capital, how that 
capital is employed, how profits arise and are distributed and how 
again a Commercial Bank fails. 


Inland Transport and Communication in Mediaeval 
India. By Bijoykumar Sarkar, A. B. (Harvard). Boyal 
8 vo. pp. 91. Es. 1-12. 

The object of this book is to study the methods of inland 
transport and communication in MediiTvnl India, roughly from 
the 11th to the 18th century A.D. In the preparation of this 
work, tho chronicles of Mahomedan historians and the accounts 
of foreign travellers have been the author's principal sources of 
information. . 
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Economiog of ];4gath6r Industry. By the samo author. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 194. Es. 2-8. 

fn this boolc the author makes a eareful economic survey of 
the existing sources of supply and deals with the economic im¬ 
portance of leather, causes of the decline of the indigenous 
leather industry, the export trade of raw hides and skins and the 
possibilities of successful leather industry in this country. The 
book contains valuable suggestions for the improvement of the 
raw material on which the economic life of various branches of 
leather industry depends. 

“.Th« series of the articles ought to be read generally by all 

interested in.the industries and coiumerce of India and particularly by those 
who are concerned with the leather industry and business .'*—Modem Review, 
April. May. June. 1025. 


V. PHILOSOPHY 

% 

m 

Studieg in Vedantism (Premchand Roijchand Studentship, 
1901), by lirislmacliandra Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 
8 vo. pp. 84- Ka. 3-12. 

It is a treatise dealing on Vedantic lines intended to bring out 
the relations of the system to modern philosophical systems. 


The Study of Patanjali (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1915), by 
S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 216. 
Bs. 4-8. 

Here we have an account of the Yoga system of thought os 
contained in the Yopa Sutraa of Patanjali, according to the inter¬ 
pretations of Vyasa, Vacaspati and Vijnana Bhiksu, with 
occasional references to the views of other systems by an 
acknowledged authority on Hindu Philosophy. 

*^Adwaitabad (Bengali), by Kokilcswar Sastri, Vidyaratna. 
M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 233. Es. 3-0. 

In the present work the author has given an admirable expo¬ 
sition of the Vedantic theory of Adwaitavada in all its different 
aspects. The work consists of five chapters. In the first chapter, 
the nature of Nirgun Brahma and its relation to the world and 
the individual souls have been discussed and Sankara has been 
abaQ’l''i^ed from the charge of Pantheism. In Chapter 11 the nabure 
of the individual Beings and Selves has been discusaed. The. fact 

* Out of print, a revieed edition i* in the prM«. 
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that the Sankara school has not resolved the 'Individual’ into 
qualities and states has been carefully examined. In Chapter 111 
the author thoroughly discusses the doctrine of the ' Unreality of 
the Universe ’ and has attempted to prove that the Sankara 
sebool has not abolished the I'eality of the world. Chapter IV 
discusses the ethical theory, individual freedom, the liruhma* 
SAkiivittK&t'a, the ‘ contemplation of the Beautiful ’ and the iiuid 
salvation m the transcendental goal. Here the relation between 
Karma and Jnana has been well brought out and bears the impress 
of originality, in Chapter V, an attempt has been made to trace 
the mayiv^da of the Sankara’s school to the Big Vedu as its 
original source. 


Philosophical Currents of the Present Day, by Stein 
(translated by Shisliirkumar Maitra, M.A., Pb.D.) Vol. 
I. Royal 8vo. pp. 250. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. Vol. II- Royal 8vo. pp. 1C2. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. Vol. III. Royal 8vo. pp. 237. Rs. 3-8. 

The book is a translation of the well-known work of Ludwig 
Stein. It contains a description and critical examination of the 
philosophical movements of the present day. The contents of the 
three volumes are as follows:— 

Vol. I—^I. The Neo-Idealistic Movement. II. The Neo-Posi- 
tivistic Movement {the “ Pragmatism ” of William James). III. 
The Becent Movement of Nature Philosophy (Wilhelm Ostwald’s 
" Bnergeties ”). IV. 'I'he Neo-Bomantio Movement. V. The Neo- 
Vatalistic Movement. 

Vol. II—VI. The Neo-Koolistic Movement (the Transcenden¬ 
tal Realism of Edward v. Hartmann and the Co-Relalivitiam of 
to-datf). VIl. The livolutionistic Movement (Herbert Spencer and 
kis Successors). VIII. The Individualistic Movement. IX. Thj 
Mental Science Movement (William Dilthoyl. X. The History 
of Philosophy Movement (Eduard Zcllcr, 1814-1U08). 

Vol. Ill—^XI. The Problem of Knowledge. XII. The Prob¬ 
lem of Religion. XIII. The Sociological Problem. XIV. The Prob¬ 
lem of Toleration. XV. The Problem of Authority. XVI. The 
Problem of History. 

Considering Prof. Stein’s eminence as a Social Philosopher, 
the third volume may bo looked upon ns the most important cf 
the three volumes. The famous Chapter on Authority is, accord¬ 
ing to the author, the keystone of his Philosophy. This volume 
Gontiuns a preface, especially written by the author for the 
En glish edition. An extract from the preface is given below: 

*' I am extremely grateful to my English translator for this, 
that he has made the first attempt to make my Philosophy acces¬ 
sible to the English-speaking world. * * It is my bounden 
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duty to express my heartiest thanks publicly to the translator of 
this work, because he had the courage to take up in the midst oj 
the war, the work of a Swias written in German.** 

Prof. J, H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D., Utiiversity of Birmingham— 

“ The translation seems to me most readable and the printing all that could 
he desired. It has obviously been a labour of love to you to make the tentings 
of this distinguished writer accessible to English and American readers.” 


Hegelianism and Human Personality, by Hiralal Haidar, 
M.A., Pli.D. Demy 8vo. pp. C7. Es. 3-12. 

The theory advanced in this book provides a philosophical 
foundation for the empirical fact of multiple personality. It 
olso explains what the ‘ subliminal self ’ of man is. 'J’he real 
theory of Hegel has thus been interpreted in this publication. It 
really strikes out a fresh line of thought by which a new mean¬ 
ing has been attached to the usual British interpretation of 
Hegel. ^ 

Socrates, Vol. T (in Boiignli : illustrated), by Rajanikantn 
Gulia, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 584. Es. 5-0. 

The author, ns a preliminary to the study of the life end 
thought of tho great Greek philosopher, gives in this volume a 
detailed account of Greek life and culture instituting interesting 
comparison with the life of the Ancient Aryans in India. Tho 
author is one of the few Indians wdio has a familiarity with 
Greek authors in the original, and this work may be said to be 
the most authentic work in IBengnli on ancient Greek civilisation. 

Do. do. Vol. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 861. Es. 8-0 

This voiumc has been divided into three parts. Part I deals 
with the life and character of Socrates, Part II contains the 
details of judgment and death and Part III contains the teach¬ 
ings of Socrates. 

Introduction to Advaita Philosophy (English edition), by 
Pandit Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M.A., Post¬ 
graduate Lecturer in Hindu Philosophy in the Calcutta 
University. Demy 8vo. pp. 209. Es. 4-0. 

The work is a brilliant exposition of the Sankara-School of 
the Vedanta Philosophy. The most striking feature of the work 
is the full consideration of various altogether new issues such as 
—(1) whether Sankara has denied the reality of the objects of 
the universe, (2) whether individuality has been resolved in his 
system of Philosophy into mere relations and actions and 
whether the Ego cannot be held to be an active power, (8) 
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whether Vedanta advocates inertia, emptying of the human mind 
rather than its expansion, (4) whether Sanlcara's Theory can be 
called Pantheism, and so on. The work will prove an indis¬ 
pensable companion for the thorough and correct understanding 
of the great Maya-Vada in its various aspects. Copious 
authoritative quotations from Sankara's commentaries on the 10 
Upanishads, Brahma-Sutra and Gita have been given in the 
footnotes enhancing the value of the work, which ore an invalu¬ 
able mine of information^ on the subject. The author attempts 
also to clear up various misinterpretations and misrepresentations 
of the Sankara-Vedanta, giving a correct and right exposition. 

The book has been highly praised by distinguished scholars 
like Profs. A. BcrriedaJe Keith, M. Winternilz, 8. V. Lesney, 
J. H. Muirhead, J. Jolly, E. W. Ilophins, Ttudolph Otto, 
Hermann Jacobi, TF. 8. Urquhart, 8. Radhaltrishnan, James H. 
Woods, J. WnchcrnafjeJ, TT'. Caland, Richard Schmidt, Otto Jes- 
person, Alfred llallcnhrandt, Richard Garbe, Sir Georye /I. Grier¬ 
son, Dr. M. E. Senart, Dr. P. K. Roy, Dr. L. D. Barnett, etc. 

Extracts from the opinions of only a few arc given:— 

Profes<tor A. Berncdale Keith, D.I.rtt. D.C.Ij , University of Edinburgh— 

“.Your book is a remarkably able and highly interesting contribulioo 

to the interpretation of Sankara. Its rone.ction of passages alone would be 
of very high value, for the extent of F!ank:ira's writings is go great as to 
render easy reference impossible without such aid, and t fully appreciate the 
labour which has been involved in the selection of the texts cired. Even 
greater value applies to your powerful expo^^ilion of the realistic element in 
Sankara Your restatement of Ins position in terms of modern pliiloanphical 
conception, shows n very great skill and will demand tho most careful considera¬ 
tion from those who seek to appreheud tlie tiiic force if tlio teachings of the 
Acharyya.” 

Prnfe/tsor Juhvs Jolly, Ph D., University of Wurzburg, Bavaria :—“ This 
work contains an excellent exposition, J flunk, of the main principles of tho 
Adwaita system and an equally excellent vindication of this against tlie re¬ 
proaches raised by scholars wrongly interpreting its technical terms.” 

Sir Georqe A. Grierson, K C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.P , late Vice- 

President, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Biitain and Ireland .I 

have read a good deal of it and found it very interesting and instructive. 

your book ghows evidence of much original researcli and T liopc lliat you will 
continw’^ your studies of this and other important Systems of Indian 
I’hilosophy.” 

Dr. Lt. D. Barnett, Oriental Studies, London Institution (University of 
Londoc) :—”.Your book is a work of considerable merit.” 

Professor J. Wackemaqel, Basil, Switzerland :—”. 

‘ Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy ’ is a valuable bock. I shall not 

fail to make it known and accessible to fellow-workers interests! in Indian 
Philosophy, and hope it will be appreciated nniversally according to its 
merits.” 

Professor Hermann Jacobi,, Ph.D., University of Bonn, Germany: — 

“...I have read this novel exposition of Sankara’s system with interest 

and profit, wl»etlier one entirely agrees with t!ie author's theory or not, one 

will admire his ingenuity and be grateful for many valuable suggestions. 

It is an admirable book. 

Dr. M. E. Senart of Paris :—”.Tour deep justice to the old master 

—Sankara—and your remarkable command of the difficult literary materials 
cannot but meet the grateful acknowledgment of all intprested in this line of 
f^se^tob.” 
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Prof. S. V. Letney, Ph.D.t UiuTenity of Prtgoe .Abe te«ching 

of your ffteat countrymaa—Sankart^hat baeo treated by you in a vary bappy 
way ana to much profit of your readers." 

Pfof, E. Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University, America 

".My final judgment is that you have made a most important oontri* 

bution to our knowledge of Sankara’s Tliilosopby." 


System of Vedantic Thought and Culture (An introduction 
to the Metaplnjsics of Absolute Monism of Sankara 
School), by Maliendranath Sarkar, M.A., Pli.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Demy 
8 vo. pp. 340. Rs. 7-0. 

It is a treatise, the first of its kind, intended to bring out 
Advniin Vedantism as a complete system which has been made 
specially interesting the introduction of the conceptions of the 
Sankaritea from Padmapada down to Prakasananda. It leaves no 
unportant topic out of consideration. 

Prof. J. H. Muirhead, M A,, LL.D., University of Birmingham :— 

".Tt seems to me a valuable presentation of the Vedantic System and 

to have the great merit of objectivity and freedom from the attempt in which 
some writers upon it indulge to bring it into line with European Philosophers 
of. tlio Absolute. This alone, I am sure, will give it an authority as a book of 
reference, as I hope to use it in the future." 

Professor A. Berrieda’e Keith, D.Litt.. D C L., University of Edinburgh : 
—" Yours appears to me the most successful attempt >et made to set out tbs 
very varied and decidedly abstruse doctrines of the later Vedantins on such 
topics as Mnya and Avidya and. at the same time, to express their views in 
terms which will convey to western philosophers some real impression of the 
tenets which they expounded." 

Professor Hermann Jacobi, Ph.D., Univeraitv of Bonn, Germany :— 

**.It impresses me as a very able exposition of the priuciples and 

some aspects of Advaitlsm, and I make no doubt that your book will be 
appreciated by the general reader and especially the student of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy who approaches the subject through the medium of English and ia able 
to read the original texts." 

Professor M. Winternits, Ph.D., University of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia : 

—".As far as I have been able to examine the work, it seems to me 

“a very good representation of A<k*aita Vedantism in its different aspects and in 
its development from the Upanisho/ls through Sankara to its Neo-Vedantic 
phase." 

ProfesroT Dr. R. Otto, Ph D., Morburg, Germany " Tt ia un¬ 
doubtedly the best exposition of this system which I know. I find that, in 
this respect, it is more learned than that of Deussen."—(Transfatien from 
German). 


Sreegopal Basu Mallik Vedanta Fellowship Lectures (in 

Bengali), by Mabnmahopadliyaya Durgacharan Sankhya 
Vedantatirtha, Vedantabaridhi. 

Bart I (Brahmatndya). D. Crown 16mo. pp. 260. 
Rs* 1-4. 
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Part II (Hindudarsan). D. Crown 16mo. pp. 254. 
Es. 1-4. 

Part III (Hindudarsan). D. Crown 16mo. pp? 266. 
Ks. 1-4. 


YI. LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
1 . GRAMMARS, &o. 

* Elementary Sanskrit Grammar with Dhatnkosh. Demy 

8 vo. pp. 255. Rs. 2-0. 

« 

* Do. do. (Bengali Edn.). Demy 8vo. pp. 246. 

Rs. 2-0. 

* BalaYataro or an Elementary Pali Grammar. Demy 

fivo. pp. 168. Re. 1-0. 

A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, 1>y H. Bruce 
Hannah, Bar-at-Law. Royal 8vo. pp. 4JO. Rs. 11-4. 

English-Tibetan Dictionary, by Tjama Dawsamdup Kazi. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 1003. Rs. 15-0. 

Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Royal 8vo. pp. 040. Nciitl\ printed 
and nicely bound. R.s. 14-0 

Perhaps the largest and most compendious grammar ol 
Persian in existence. It is written by one* who is a recognised 
authority on Persian. It is intended mninly as a book cf 
reference and for this purpose is printed with a copious index. It 
is specially suitable for those students who have learnt, or are 
now studying Persian in India. This book also illustrates many 
of the differences that exist between the Persian of 
Afghanistan and of Persia, not only in pronunciation and 
diction but also in construction. The notes'on composition and 
rhetoric will prove specially interesting to Indian students, 

6 
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many of whom have to study Persian through the medium of 
English and it is for their benefit that these subjects have been 
treated from an English point of view. 

Mr. A. H. Harley, M.A,, Principal, Calcutta Madrasah, says :—'* Ool. 
Pbillott's ’ Higher Persian Grammar ’ is a most welcome addition to the list 
of works dealing with the accidence, syntax and rhetoric of the langnage. 
Their nmnber is not large, and their contents not as copious as comd be 
desired. Their Higher Grammar is designed to meet the needs of students of 
the classical Inaguage, and of the modern colloquial, and it is ooiwrehensiTe 
enongh to satisfy both classes. It is difficult to select any one Chapter ss 
deserving of particular mention; in all there is that thoroughness of treat* 
ment, and attention to arrangement and detail which might be expected of 
one who has been both a teacher and an examiner. Buies and exceptions are 
freely illustrated. Customs adequately explained. The extensive use 
of tMhnical terms is a feature which will commend itself to advanced readers. 
The whole bears evidence of the general as well as of the specialised scholar¬ 
ship of the compiler, and is enlivened by allusions which only one having 
first-hand knowlrage of the land and its people could employ. 

Calcutta University is to be congratulated on having^ placed a standard 
work at the disposal of the increasing community of admirers of one of the 
most charming and ^urtly of languages.” 


Sabda-sakti-Prakasika, by Pandit Jagadisa Tarkalankara, 
Part I, Demy 8vo. pp. 158. Rb. 1 -6. 

Selections from Avesta and Old Persian. First Series, 
Part I, by 1. J. S. Taraporewalla, B.A., Ph.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Comparative Philology, Calcutta University. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 255. Rs. 6-0. 

Arranged on n most convenient plan—the text in roman 
letters, with a literal English translation on the page opposite, 
each text and translation being followed by elaborate linguistic 
and other notes—the book is intended primarily for students of 
Sanskrit. No finished Sanskritist can do without some acquaint¬ 
ance with Avestan, and Dr. Taraporewala’s book, already adopted 
for class work in several European Universities, is by far the 
^ best chrestomathy of Avesta. The Selections have been highly 
praised by distinguished scholars like Profs. Rapaon^ Alfred 
Hitlehrandt, L. D Barnett, Otto Jeaperaon, J. Jolly, P. O. 
Schrader, A. B. Keith, Hermann Jacobi, Dr. F. W. Thomae, Sir 
Oeorge A. Oriereon, Rev. Father R. Zimmermann, etc., etc. 

Extracts from opinions of only a few are given:—* 

Prof. V. Lssny, University of Prague, Ceeeho-Slovakia :—” Your book ic 
very useful and very valuable. I ahall not fail to recommend it to mj students is 
Europe, ss the sel^ion is good, the translation correct, literal (what I vazy 
much appreciate) and faithful.” 

8if Oeorge A. Oriereon, Direetor of Linguietie Survey of India :—” I have 
been reading it with great interest, and must congratulate you on the production 
of BO scholarly a work. I am looking forward to the pnblioatlan of tiie second 

part.The notes are to me most valuable, and form an admirable inirodtao- 

tios to the comparative study of Tranian and Indian languages.** 
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Prof. J. Jolly, Univeroity of WuTtburg.BatoHa It muat be tanoeleted 
into German, it is far superior to the other Avesta Readers and has made the 
study of Avesta comparatively easy.” 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, India Offleo Library, London :—*' It seams to me to be 
just what was wanted for the serious University study of Iranian, and I hope 
that it will be used both in England and in America, as well as in India. Your 
notes are very full and accurate and supply all that is required, while your 
general views are marked by moderation and reasonablenees.'' 


2. BENGALI. 

History of Bengali Language, by Bijaychandra Mazumdar, 
B.L., Lecturer in Anthropology, Comparative Philology 
and Indian VernacularH in the Tlniveraity of Calcutta. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 318. Rs. 7-0. 

The book gives a sketch, in broad outline, of the origin of 
the Bengali Language and the various influences—linguistic, 
ethnic, social—that shaped and moulded its earlier history. 

In reviewing this book in the J.B.A.S. (1928, p. 448) Dr. 
h. D. Barnett writes:—“ Mr. Majumdar’s work on account of 
its learning, vigoroiis style, and bold deviation from currently 
accepted doctrine deserves a fuller notice than can be accorded 
to it here. Opening with a stout denial of Sir G. Grierson’s 
theory of the origin of Aryan vernacular he maintains their 
derivation from the Vedic Language, and explains their variations 
as due to the influence of Non-Aryan speech, mainly Dravidian; 
in particular, Bengali, Oriya and Assamese are in his opinion 
all primarily evolved from one and the same Eastern Magadbi 
Prakrit and the first two have been influenced in a secondary 
degree by Dravidian Speech. To us the most attractive 
Chapters are II—IV on the names Vanga and Bangla, the 
geography of ancient Bangla, with the connected regions Gauda, 

Badha, and Vanga.VI on Bengali phonology and VTT—^TX, a 

fine study of accent in Sanskrit and Bengali and of the Bengali 
metrical system, which is of especial value as the author him¬ 
self has won high distinction as a poet in his native language. 

' On the whole it may bo said that the book is most stimulating 
and suggestive, and that it presents a remarkable mass of in¬ 
teresting facta relating to modern Bengali.” 


History of Bengali Language and Literature (in English), 
by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Deray 
8 vo. pp. 1067 Rs. 16-12. 

A comprehensive view of the development of the Bengali 
Language and Literature from the earliest times down to 1850. 
This book has very little affinity with the author’s epoch-making 
Bengali work on the same subject, the arrangement adopted in 
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the present work being altogether new and the latest iaots, not 
anticipated in the Bengali treatise, having been inoorporat^ in 
it. It has been accepted by orientalists everywhere as the most 
complete and authoritative work on the subject. The book is 
illustrated by many pictures including five coloured ones. 

Sylvain Levi (Pari*) —** I cannot give yon praises enough— yatjx work is a 
Chintamani —a Batnakara. No book about India would I compare with 

yours.JMever did I find such a realistic sense of literature.Pandit and 

Peasant, Yo^i and Baja mix together in a Shakespearean way on the stage 
you have bmlt up.” 

D. C. Phxllott —" I can well understand the enthusiasm with which the 
work was received by scholars, for even to men unacquainted with your 
language, it cannot fail to be a source of great interest and profit.” 

Julea Bloch (Parts) — “ Your book I find an admirable one and which is 
the only one of its kind in the whole of India.” 

The Ttmes Literary Supplement, London, June 20, 1912—” In his 

narratiun, aa becomes one who is the soul of scholarly candour, he tells those, 
who can read him with sympathy and imagination more about the Hindu 
mind and its attitude towards life than we can gather from 60 volumes of im¬ 
pressions of travel^by Buropeans. Loti’s picturesque account of the rites 
practised m Travancore temples, and even M. Chevrillon’s synthesis of much 
browsing in Hindu Beriptures, seem faint records by the side of this un- 
aBBuming tale of Hindu literature. Mr. Ben may well be proud of the lasting 
monument he has erected to the literature of his native Bengal." 

The Spectator, June 12, 1912—” A book of extraordinary intereet to those 
who would make an impartial study of the Bengali mentality and character— 
a work wiiicli reflects the utmost credit on the candour, industry and learning 
of its nutlior. In its kind his book is a masterpiece—modest, learned, thorougu 
and sympathetic. Perhaps no other man living has the learning and happy 
industry for the task ho has successfully accomplished.” 

Prom a long review by H. Kern in the Bijdragen o/ the Boyal Institute for 
Taal (translated by Dr. Kern himself)—" Fruit of investigation carried 

through many years.highly interesting book.the reviewer has all to 

admire in the pages of the work, nothing to criticise, for his whole knowledge 
IB derived from it.” 

The Empire, August 81, 1918—” As a book of reference Mr. Sen's work 
will be found invaluable and he is to be congratulated on the result of his 
labours. It may well be said that he has proved what an English enthusiast 
once said that ‘ Bengali unites the mellifluousness of Italian with the power 
possessed by German for rendering complex ideas ” 


Bengali Ramayanas, by Bai Bahadur Dineschandra Sea, 
B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 335. Bs. 7-8. * 

In this book the author advances certain theories regarding 
the basic materials upon which the Epic of Valmiki was built 
and the ideals presented therein as also the sources of the 
Bengali Bamayanas and the principles contained in them. 

The Times Literary Supplement, April 7, 1921.—” The Indian Epics 
deserve closer study than they have hitherto received at the hands of the 
average Enghshmen of culture. Apart from the interest of the main themes, 
the wealth of imagery and the beauty of many of the episodes, they ore store¬ 
houses of information upon the ancient life of India and a key to the origin 
of onstoms which still live. Moreover they show many curious aflbiities to 
Greek literature which suggest the existence of legends comnon to both 
countries. 
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Xh« main theme of these lectures is the transfoimation of the old »is>|estie 
Sanskrit epic as it came from the hands of Valmiki to more famiUar 
homely style of the modern Bengali versions. The Bamayaba, we are tud, 
is a looted against Buddhist monasticism, the glorifleation of the domestic 
virtues, proclaiming that there is no need to look for sidvation ootwde the 
home. The Bengali versions, by reducing the grandeur of the heroio cha¬ 
racters, to the level of ordinary mortals, bring the epio within the reach of 
the humblest peasant ; they have their own virtues, just as the simpie 
narrative of the G-ospels has its own charm, though it be different in kind 
from that of Isaiah's majestic cadences." 

Prom a review iu the Journal of Royal Asiatic Society by Sir Oeorge 
Grieraon —" This la the most valuable contribution to the literature on tm 
Kamasaga which has appeared since Professor Jacobi’s work on the Bamayana 
was published in 1803. The latter was confined to Yalmiki’s famous epic, and 
the present volume, from the pen of the veteran author of the Hietory of 
Bengali Language and Literature, carries the inquiry on to a further stage 
and throws light both on the origins of the story and on its later deveh^ 
ments." 


The Yaishnava Literature of Mediaepal Bengal, by Bai 

Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 
12mo. pp. 312. Rs. 1-6. 

The book contains a connected history of the influence of 
Vnishnava Literature of the Mediaeval Age on the developiuMit 
of Bengali Language, with concluding chapters on the relation 
between the Buddhistic and Yaishnava creeds and similarity 
between Vaishnavism and Christianity. Tt clearly shows how 
religion once played a great part in the building up of our 
national literature. 

William Rothenstein .—" 1 was delighted with your book, I cannot tell 
you how touched I am to be reminded of that side of your beloved country 
which appeals to me most—a side of which I was able to perceive sianething 
during my own too short visit to India. In the faces of the best of your 
countrymen I was able to see that spirit of which yon write so dmrmingly Id 

your book.So once more I send you my thanks for the magio carpet you 

sent me, upon which my soul can return to your dear land. May the eotigs at 
which you write remain to fill this land with their fragrance; you will have 
use of them, in the years before you, as we have need iff all that U beet in 
the songs of our own seers in the dark waters through which we ere steering." 

From a long review in the Times Literary Supplement, 26th April, 1918 
—" It ie an authentic record of the religious emotion and thought of that 
wonderful land of Bengal which few of its Western fnlers, we suspect, have 
rightly comprehended, not from lack of friendly sympathy but siiitply tram 
wont of precisely what Mr. Sen better than any one living, better tMD Sir 
Bebindranath Tagore himself, can supply.” 

J. D. Anderson, Bsq., Professor, Cambridge UniowsH/y—" I ham read 
more than half of it. I propose to send with it, if oiTcumstaoeee Jmve me 
the eonrage to write it, a short Preface (which I hope you will read with 
pleasure even if yon do not think it worth publication) explaining why, in the 
judgment of a very old student of all your works, your book should be read 
not only in Calcutta, but in London, and Paris, and Oxford and Cambridge. 

• I have read it and am reading it with great delight and firofit aod very real 
sympathy." 
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Ghaitanya and His Age (Ramtanu Lahiri Fellowship Lec¬ 
tures for 1919 and 1921) by Bai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt., with a Foreword by Prof. Sylvain 
Levi. Demy 8vo. pp. 463. Rs. 6-0. 

The book gives a complete and consistent history of 
Ghaitanya, his religious views, and of the sects that follow his 
religion, with an account of the condition of Bengal before the 
advent of the great subject of the memoirs. Everything dealt 
with in the book is based on old authority. 


Ghaitanya and His Companions, by Bai Bahadur Dines¬ 
chandra Ren, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 341. 
Bs. 2-0. 

The book presents short life-sketches of Sri Ghaitanya and 
his Bhaktas with n general history of the Vaishnava doctrine and 
a comparative study of mysticism (occidental and oriental). 


Bengali Prose Style, by Bai Bahadur Dineschandra Ren, 
B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 184. Rs. 4-4. 

The book throws light on the linguistic features of the 
earliest period of our modern prose literature (1800 to 1867) and 
gives many interesting specimens of the over-changing forms of 
our progressive speech. In fact, it is a history of the evolution 
of modem Bengali Prose. 


Vanga Sahitya Parichaya or Typical Selections from Old 
Bengali Literature, edited by Bai Bahadur Dines¬ 
chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. In two parts. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 2087. Bs. 16-12. 

These volumes contain specimen writings of known or un¬ 
known Bengali authors from the ancient times down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, thus showing the development of the 
Bengali style and Bengali language. The meanings of old and 
difficult words and phrases have been fully given on each page in 
foot-notes. Several beautiful coloured pictures illustrate the 
Volumes. 

Sir George Grierson —“ Invaluable work.That I have 

yet read through its 1900 pages I do not pretend, but what I 
have read hM filled me with admiration for the industry and 
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learning displayed. It is a worthy sequel to your monumwtal 
History of Bengali Literature, and of it we may safely say, ' finig 
coronat opus.' How I wish that a similar work oould be com¬ 
piled for other Indian languages, specially for Hindi." 

Folk Literature of Bengal, by Bai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A,, D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 404. Bs. 4-4. 

In this book the author traces the sources of Folktales and 
through the mirror of some of these tales shows the ancient 
customs and thoughts of the people of Bengal—the materials of 
hidden historical knowledge which may go a great way towards 
the reconstruction of i history of this province. 


Eastern Bengal Ballads—Mymensingh, by Bai Bahadur 

Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Boyal 8vo. In two 
parts, complete in 900 pages. ^ Vol. I, Part I. Bs. 7-8. 

Do. (Maimansingha Geetika), Vol. I, Part II. Bs. 5-0. 

This volume contains an English rendering of the original 
Bengali ballads with an introduction by the compiler in Part 1 
and the Bengali text in Part II. There are eleven pen and ink 
sketches attached to the work and a literary map indicating the 
position of the villages connected with the incidents of the 
ballads has been appended to Part I. The excellence of these 
ballads which reveal altogether a new find of supreme interest in 
the field of old Bengali literature has been attested to by 
European critics and Lord Bonaldshay says in the foreword 
written by him that "these ballads should prove a mine of wealth 
alike to the philologist and the historian and last, but not least, 
to the administrator who seeks to penetrate the inner thought 
and feeling of the people." 

Do. Vol. II —(in the press.) 

Kavikankan Ghandli, Port T, edited by Bni Bahadur Dines¬ 
chandra Sen, Chnruchandra Banerfee and Hrishikesh 
Basu. Bs. 6-0. 

In the preface of the book there is an interesting account of 
the original manuscripts of the Chandikavya preserved in the 
temple of Singhabahini attached to the house of the poet at 
Damunya. The present edition which is based on a copy of ths 
original manuscripts brings the poem up to the story of Kalaketu 
and contains 860 pages of Koval 8vo. size. Babu Charuchandra 
Banerjee, one of the editors, has written a very elaborate com¬ 
mentary on the poem which will be published in a separate 
volume. 
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Obandlman^albodhini or Notes on Kavikankanchandi, Part 
I. By Oharucbandra Baneijee. Boyal 8vo. pp. 672. 
Bs. 6. 

In this book the '^uthor, who is also one of the joint>editor8 
of the text o>f Kavikankanohandi, ‘has given a very elaborate com* 
mentary on Fart I of the text already published by the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Gopichandpa, edited by Bai Bahadur Dinescbandra Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt. and Mr. Basantaranjan Bay. Part I, 
Boyal 8vo. pp. 311. Bs. 4-8. 

Do. Part n, Boyal 8vo. pp. 434. Bs. 6-0. 

It is a recension of the story of Baja Gopichandra, one of 
the greatest pre-Moslem legends of Bengal, as taken down from 
oral recitation in Northern Bengal. The text has been supple¬ 
mented by different other recensions from Bengal, as printed by 
other scholars. 

Bovly Bengali Prose, by S. R. Mitra. Demy 8vo. pp. 184. 
Bs. 3-0. 

'I'he book contains a few typical specimens of old Bengali 
Prose which was written before the advent of British rule and 
the establishment of the printing press in Bengal. By the com¬ 
pilation of this volume, the author has established the fact that 
there existed a considerable amount of Bengali Prose writing long 
before the Serampore Missionaries or the Pandits of the Fort 
William College or even Baja Bammohan Boy ever dreamt of 
creating a general prose style. 

Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century (Premchand 
^Royckand Studentship thesis, 1917), by S. K. De, 
M.A., D.Lit. Demy 8vo. pp. 630. Bs. 8-6. 

It is a historical review of the course of Bengali literature 
from its decadence after Bharatohandra’s death to its rejuvena¬ 
tion under the British influence with a background of social and 
political history. The materials have been collected from 
•emnses hitherto inaccessible to many. 

The Origin of Bengali Script (Jubilee Research Prize, 
1918), by Bakhaldas Banerjee, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 
122. Bs. 3-0. 

The book gives a hist<Mry of the developmrat of the Bengali 
alphabet. It is a valuable contribution to Indian Pa h s o garaphy. 
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QlimpseB of Bengal Life. By Hai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 821. Be. 4. 

The work embodies the lectures delivered by the author in 
1915 as Bamtanu Lahiri Besearch Fellow of the Calcutta Uni> 
versity. The work throws light on many points connected with 
the social, political and religious history,'of Bengal. The last 
chapter contains stray notes on some Bengali ballads, the Mina- 
chetan or the song of Qoraksanath, on Chandidas, Chaitanya*s 
desertion of Nadia and humour in old Bengali poetry. 

*Matriculation Bengali Selections. Crown 8vo. pp.^ 400. 
Rs. 2-8. 

^Intermediate Bengali Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 432. 
Rs. 3-0. 

3. OTHER INDIAN YERNACULARS. 

Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, edited by Bijny- 
cliandra Mazumdar, VoL I. Royal 8vo. pp. 303. 
Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. II. Royal 8vo. pp. 220. Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. m. Royal 8vo. pp. 510. Rs. 11-4 per copy or 
Rs. 22-8 for tiie full set of 3 Vols. 

The specinl fonture of this work iq thnt in the introductory 
essays (8 in numberl the historical and social bnckpround of the 
literature of Orissa has been clearly laid out, the hitherto un¬ 
settled chronology of the early poets has been definitely settled, 
.the characteristic peculiarities of Oriva literature have t>een 
noted, the origin of Oriva Language has been for the first time 
carefully traced, and the merits of leading writers of various 
times have been critically considered. 


Assamiya Sahityer Ghaneki (Typical Selections from the 
Assamese Literature), by Pandit Hemehandra Gosw^ami, 
M.R.A.S., F.R.A.S., of Assam Civil Service and Editor 
of “ Hema-Koslia.** 

The book consists of three Volumes. In it the Assamese 
literature has been treated in six different periods on Historical 
and Philological considerations. The first period or yitiyuga (600 


6 


•Tnt Bool^, 
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« A.D.—800 A.l>.) deals with the Cradle scsigs, the Pastoral Bong8» 

the Bihu songs and the ballads of Assam. The second period 
.(800 A.D.—1200 A.D.) deals with the mantras and the aph(»risms 
of Assam. In the third or Pre-Yaisnav period (1200 A.D.— 
1450 A.D.) the translation of the Puranas and the Bamayana in 
Assamese was taken in hand for the first time by writers like 
Hema Saraswati, Madhaba Kandali and Pitambara Dwija to 
prepare the way for. Vaishnavism. In the fourth period or the 
Vaisnavite period (1450 A.D.—1800 A.D.) in which all the great 
writers of ancient Assamese literature flourished, the literature 
was chiefly employed for the propagation of Vaishnavism. The 
fifth period or the period of expansion begins about 1600 A.D. 
with the consolidation of the Ahom power in the country and 
extends up to 1800 A.D. about which time the country came 
under the British rule. This period was marked by great 
literary activity. The sixth period commences in 1800 A.D. and 
continues up to the present time. 

Vol. I—Contains selections from the first three periods be¬ 
sides an Introduction in English dealing with the 
history of the la^iguage and literature. (In the Press.) 

Vol. II—Contains selections from the fourth and the fifth 
period. 

Part I— Vaisnava Period, pp, 420. Royal 8vo. 
Rs. 6-0. 

Part II— Vaisnava Period, pp. 421-820. Royal 
8vo. Rs. 6-0. 

Part III— Period of Expansion, pp. 831-1162. 
Royal 8vo. Rs. 6-0. 

Part IV— Period of Expansion, pp. 1163-1479. 

^ Royal 8vo. Rs. 5-0. 

Vol. in, Modem Period —Contains selections from the last 
period and a glossary of archaic words with mean¬ 
ings will be appended to it. 

Part I—^pp. 347. Royal 8vo. Rs. 5-0. 

Part IT—pp. 348-648. Royal 8vo. Rs. 6-0. 


Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by Lala Sits 
Ram, B.A., Sahityaratna. 

This work is divided into 6 books. Bach book has an intro¬ 
duction in English and contains extracts from works of classical 
Rindi writers on the subject. 
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Book I—^Bardio Poetry—The bardie poema contain valuable 
historical matenala which have a special value of tiieir own as 
the Hindi buxlio poetry is a region yet unexplored for historical 
materials. Boyal 8vo. pp. 351. Bs. 6-0. 

Book n—The Krishna Cult—^In this book the compiler has 
given extracts from the writings of the followers of Valla* 
bhacharya including Sur Das and others commonly known os Asht 
Chhap, Nabhdji Gokul Nath, the oldest prose writer, and Dhru^ a 
Das. These writers have described loves of Krishna and Badha 
in a religious spirit and have nothing in common with ordinary 
writers of erotic Poetry. No other book has yet been published 
in Hindi in which the curious reader may find the hymns of 
each of the Asht Chhap with notices of the authors. Boyal 8vo. 
pp. 883. Bs. 6-0. 

Book III—Tulsi Das whom Sir George Grierson calls the 
brightest star in the firmament of Inman Mediaeval poetry 
' stands unapproached and unapproachable in his niche in the 
Temple of Fame.’ His works in extract have been set up in a 
book of their own with an introduction containing a short life of 
the poet and an account of his various works. Boyal 8vo. pp. 
291. Bs. 6-0. 

Book IV— With a learned foreword by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Qanganaih Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Allahabad. The Saints.—^The extracts given in this book are 
from the teachings of nineteen great saints including Swami 
Bamananda, Kabir, Guru Nanak, Guru Teg Bahadur and Guru 
Govindo Singh, Royal 8vo. pp. 890. Bs. 6-0. 

Book V—Ars Poetica—This book contains a lengthy introduc¬ 
tion describmg the raaae and their concomitants and the nayaha 
bhed. Boyal 8vo. pp. 276. Bs. S. 

Book VI, Part I—Other poets (with a brief history of the 
Hindi Language) —^In this book extracts are given from such poets 
as Malik Mohammad Jaisi of the Padmawat. Boyal 8vo. pp. 824. 
Bs. 8. 

Book VT, Part 11, in the press. 

“ It it needless to say that seleotions made by this Master of Hindi are 
admirably done. We shall eagerly await the sueeeeding volumes, for which 
as for these we are confident of an enthusiastie reception."—The Hindustan 
Beeiew, for July. 19!I8. 


SilRotions from Classical Gujarati Literature* Vol. I, by 
I. J, S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Com¬ 
parative Phii^ogy and Lecturer in Gujarati in the 
Calcutta University. Boyal 8vo. pp. 464. Bs. 6-0. 
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i. classAal texts. 

(Prescribed by the ITniversity for different examinations.) 

Matriculation Arabic Selections, compiled by Moulvi 
Mahammad Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 60. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Mahammad Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 97. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Selections in Classical Tibetan. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 100. Rs. 2-0. 

* Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). Grown 8vo. 

pp. 108. Re. 1-0. 

*Do., II (Poetry). Crown 8vo. pp. 221. As. 10. 

* I.A. Arabic Selections, compiled by Moulvi Mahammad 

Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 98. Rs. 2-0. 

* I.A. Persian Selections, compiled by Aga Mahammad 

Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 145. Rs. 2-0. 

* I.A. Sanskrit Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 195. Rs. 2-0. 

B.A. Honours Arabic Selections. Royal 8vo. pp. 144. 
Rs. 2-8. 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Course, I (old Selections). Royal 8vo. 

pp. 88. Rs. 1-8. 

*Do. do. n. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-8. 

B.A. Pass Arabic Selections, compiled by Moulvi Md. 
Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 76. Rs. 1-8. 

*B.A. Honours Persian Course. Royal 8vo. pp. 314. 
Rs. 2-8. 


* TMi Book. 
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* B.A. Pass Persian Course (old Selections). Eoyal Svo. 

pp. 167. Rs. 1-12. V 

* B.A. Pass Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Mahammad Kazim Shirazi. Royal Svo. pp. 245. Rs. 2. 

M.A. Persian Course. Demy Svo. pp. 225. Rs. 2-8. 


6. TIBETAN. 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.I.E. Royal 
Svo. pp. 137. Rs. 6-12. 

Or Tree of Wisdom—a metrical translation in Tibetan of a 
Sanskrit ethical work entitled prajna danda written by 
Nagarjuna. The present publication is an English version of 
the Tibetan work, the text and the translation being printed on 
opposite pages. 


6. ENGLISH TEXTS, &o. 

* Selections from tbe Bible, Part I. Crown Svo. pp. 498. 

Rs. 2-8. 

* Do. do. Part II. Crown Svo. pp. 186. Re. 1-0. 

* Do. do. Part III. Crown Svo. pp. 489. Rs. 2-8. 

* Do. do. Part IV. Crown Svo. pp. 302. Rs. 2-8. 

* Shakespeare's Comedy of Errors, edited by Rev. J. C. 

Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown Svo. pp. 187. Rs. 1-4. 

* Ben Jonson's Yolpone or tbe Fox. Re. 1-0. 

A Syllabus of Poetics, by Dr. H. Stephen. Demy Svo. 
pp. 136. Rs. 2-8. 

Do. do. for University students. Re. 1-0. 


• T*st Book. 
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This book TOaits out the funcUunentsl ideee rMerdiog 
* poetry, conteinea in the works of Wordsworth, Co^dge, 
Shelley, and Aristotle, and expands, explains and applies them 
to some extent, with a view to helping students to think out the 
subject for themselves. 


On the Poetry' ol Mfttthew Arnold, RphBrt Rrownlnjg and 
Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A.. Royal 
8vo. pp. 346. Rs. 7-8. 

This book embodies a series of lectures on the writings of 
these three poets, and a comparative review of their worlra. 


* Othello, the Moor of Venice, edited by Rev. J. C. Scrim- 

geour, M.A. Crowi^ 8vo. pp. 281. Rs. 2-0. 

* Modem Thought. Grown 8vo. pp. 212. Rs. 1-12. 

A collection of thoughtful essays from the pen of English 
writers like John Stuart Mill, Lord Haldane, and others. 

* Lahiri’s Select Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 206. Rs. 1-8. 

Select Readings from English History, I. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 76. As. 9. 

* Do. do. II. Crown 8 VO. pp. 111. As. 10. 

* Select Readings from English Prose. Crown 8vo. pp. 224. 

Rs. 1-8. 

* Selections from W. Inring. Crown 8vo. pp. 331. Rs. 1-12. 

Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 412. 
Rs. 3-0. 

* Intermediate Poetical Selections. Crown 8yo. pp. 360. 

Rs. 3-0. 


Text Book. 
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Yll. MATHEMATICS. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, I, by C. E. CuUis, M.A., 
Ph.D. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 442. Rs. 23-10. 

Matrices and Determinoids, II, by G. E. Cullis, M.A., 
Ph.D. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 573. Rs. 47-4. 

In these volumes the author gives a systematic account of 
certain applications of matrices, particularly of rectangular 
matrices, as distinguished from square matrices, and thereby 
illustrates the very great advantages gained by usinR them in 
almost all branches of Mathematics. 

Chapters on AlgMira (being the First Tliree Chapters of 
Matrices and Determinoids, V<51. Ill), by C. E. Gullis, 
M.A., Ph.D. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 191. Rs. 11-4. 

This volume deals with rational integral functions of several 
scalar variables as also with functional matrices. 

t Functions of Two Variables, by A. R. Forsyth, F.R.S. 
Sup. Royjil 8vo. pp. 300. Rs. 11-4. 

The author’s purpose is to deal with a selection of principles 
and generalities that belong to the initial stages of the theory of 
functions of two complex variables. The consideration of re¬ 
lations between independent variables and dependent variables 
has been made more complete with illustrations in this publica¬ 
tion. 


Analytical Geometry of Hyper-spaces, I (Premchand Roy- 
chand Studentship thesis, 1914), by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. pp. 93. Rs. 1-14. 

Do. do. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 121. Rs. 3-12. 

' It deals with certain interesting problems in n-dimensional 

Geometry, the method adopted being one of deduction from first 
printnples. The second contains certain interesting results 

f Th» right of pubUeotim of thit b«9h i» hgld bf the Cambridge Univgrsitf 
frfts, 
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in 6he aeometry of Hyper-spacea, which is now recognised as an 
indispensable pati of that acienoe with extensive applications in 
mathematical Physics. In the treatment of subject-matter, the 
easiest possible methods have been adopted, so that the dis¬ 
cussions can be followed by an ordinary student of Mathematics 
without a knowledge of Higher Mathematics. 


Theory of Higher Plane CurYes, Vol. I, by Surendramolian 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Second Edition (thoroughly re¬ 
vised and enlarged). Demy 8vo. pp. 413. Rs. 6-8. 

The first edition of the work published some years back was 
designed to meet the syllabus prescribed by the University of 
Calcutta for the Master's Degree and intended as an introductory 
course and table for students of higher Geometry. The present 
Volume, which is a thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of 
the earlier one, includes new materials together with recent 
researches which wofild not only be of use to the students for 
the Master’s Course, but also would encourage independent 
thinking in students of higher studies engaged in research work 

Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Vol. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 225. 
Rs. 4-4. 

This Volume deals with the application of the theory in 
studying properties of cubic and quartic curves. 


Parametric Co-efficient (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1910), by 
Syamadas Mukhopadbyay, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 31. Rs. 3-0. 

Vector Calculus (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1917), by Durga- 
^rasanna Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 91. 
Rs. 3-0. 


An attempt has been successfully made in this book by the 
author to place the foundation of vector-analysis on a basis in¬ 
dependent of any reference to cartesian co-ordinates and to 
establish the main theorems of that analysis directly from first 
principles as also to develop the differential and integral calculus 
of vectors from a new point of view. 


Solutions of Differential Equations (Premchand Roychand 
Studentship thesis, 1896), by Jnansaran Chakravarti, 
' M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 64. Rs. 3-12. 
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TJbe subject of the book is an enquiry into the qaturc of ao< 
iution 4 of dinerential equations, chiedy with reference to their 
geometrical interpretation, and the investigation of the oonnec* 
tioa tibat exists bettt^ieen the complete primitive and singular 
aolution. 

Reoiprooal Polars of Gonio Sections (Prenichand.Roychand 
Studentship thesis, 1900), by Krishnaprasad De, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 66. Rs. 3-0. 

Khandakhadyakam* edited by Pandit Babua Misra, Jyotish- 
acharyya. Demy 8vo. pp. 217. Rs. 2-0. 

The book is an astronomical work by the great scholar 
Brahmagupta. It contains the commentary called Va»ana- 
Bhasya by Ameraja. 


YIIl. SCIENCE. 

1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

Progress of Physics, by A. Scljiisto?’, D.Sc. Dcmv 8vo. 
pp. 174. Rs. 3-15. 

Do. do. (for Registered (Iradiintes). Rs. 2-4. 

' It traces the changes due to the sequence of discovericH in 

the domain of Physical Sciences during 1876-1908. 

Theory of Electro-Magnetism, by G. .F. Walker, M.A., 
D.Sc., P.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60. Ra. 3-6. 

Do. do. (for Registered Graduates). Rs. 1-8. 

The book puts some* of the most important developments of 
electro-magnetic theory into a connected and convenient form 

* (^^oaI Th^rtes, by D. N. Mallik, R.A., Se.D. Demy 

dvo. i-91. Rs. 6-1. 


* Th« right of publiettion of this book is held by the Cambridge University 

Press. 
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The book traces the development oi optical theories from the 
earliest times to the present day. Its subject-matter being the 
one great general problem of modem Physios* it will be really 
helpful to understand the relation between the different theories, 
so that one may be clear as to how much is known for certain 
and how much is mere speculation. 


t The Principle of Relatirity* by M. N. Saha, D.Sc. and 
S. N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Historical introduction by 
P. C. Mahalanobis). Demy 8vo. pp. ‘248. Rs. 4-8. 

English rendering of the original papers by A. Einstein and 
H. Miimowski. 

Molecular Diffraction of Li^t* by C. V. Raman, M.A., 

D.Sc., P.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 113. Rs. 3-0. 

% 

In this book the author discusses the general theory of the 
molecular scattering of light in all refractive media, including in 
a comprehensive survey, the case of gases, vapours, liquids, 
crystals, and amorphous solids. 

Organic Theo-compounds, by Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., C.T.E., 
D.Sc., Ph.I). Royal 8vo. pp. 74. Rs. 1-8. 


a. BOTANY. 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, 
F.L.S., I.M.S., and Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retd.) 
Nicely bound in 2 Vols. Plates kept in nice cardboard 
cases. Rs. 276-0. 

The book contains botanical description, names in vernacu¬ 
lars, properties and uses of over 1,800 Indian plants. Neatly 
printed on thick art paper (1,419 pages) with clear illustrations 
in above 1000 royal 4to-8ized lithographic plates. A very rare 
and valuable work of reference to Botanists, medical men, 
manufacturers of indigenous drugs and Agricultural and Forest 
Departments. 

“ To real invastigsfeon io this field (of mdigenoos mtenie of medieine) 

the monqmental woric on Indian Jlfedioinal FlanU osght to be indispeoMble.. 

from the vsliie of the book to Uie medieel profeeshm, it is belpfol slso 
to the reseniees the oc ant ty for the meacfeotore ef drags .”—Now 


Tha tale of the hooft ie reetHetad teithin India. 
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'* TIm Inpariat Md Pn>vlaot«l Agrimltorftl wd FoMat Papartmeafs of 
Biiiioh India sbcnild maha nae of fha ioforanation liroiuAt tdfathar in lihia 
mon mn a n ta l w<nk. AU Nativa Stotaa ahoold baao madiw plaoS oardana and 
phanBMWOtieal labaratorier and their Affriooltoral and Foreat Dcq^urkaieale 
ahoold be provided with copiea of this bow. Now that it haa baeia pobliahedt 
thO'adooated aeotion 6t the pnblio ahoold inaiat that all indwanooa phyal^ana of 
repote and all the leading ^armaoeutieal faotoriea ahoold be able to a<»antifie- 
ally idantify the planta they oae.”—Modem Neeteto, 


8. MEDICINE AND SUROERY. 

Chemistry and Toxicologyt of Nerium Odorum (Coat's Her 
morial Prize, 1901), by Rai Bahadur Chunilal Baeu» 
M.B., F.C.8. Demy 8vo. pp. 32. Rs. 3-12. 

A treatise on the properties of Nerium Odorum, the sweet- 
scented oleander, known by the mime 6f Karabi or Kaner. 


Terminalia Arjuna (Coat's Memorial Prize, 1908), by Lal- 
mohan Ghoshal, L.M.S. Rs. 3-12. 

The book gives a description of the plant and explains its 
popular uses, chemical composition, and therapeutic action. 


Diabetes, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 43. Rs. 3-12. 


A treatise on Diabetes—a disease most widely prevalent in 
Lower Bengal. 

Studies on Hssmolysis (Ist edition), by U. N. Brahmacbari, 
M.A., M.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 71. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. (2nd edition). Rs. 4-8. 

Among several other new facts brought to light hy the 
author by the study of the physical aspects of haemolysis, two 
discoveries, vu,, the fallacy of the haemozonio value of blood, 
as worked out by Sir A. E. Wright, and a new method 
of testing blood, are of great value. All these are explicitly 
dealt wim in tUs woilc. 
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§Qj. 

9^gioal InstPQiueiita oi Ihe Hlliidiui, Ffti^ Syp. 

pp. 476, ftnd II, Demy 8vo^. pp* 1"^^, by 0kia4|rgbath 
MukhopacUiyay, B.A., M.D. {Qrif^th Prize, 

1909^. Rsi 9-0. 

Do. do. (.For Members of the Senate and Syndicate). 

Rs. 6-0. 

. ..The book represents many years of laborious in¬ 
vestigations—a work of real research and erudition. It is un¬ 
doubtedly the most important work upon this subject which has 
yet been written in the English language. It is full of Mterest- 
>ng informations and is a valuable contribution to the history of 
Medical science. Dr. Mukerjee is a pioneer in this field of 
research. ' It is of course impossible in a short notice to give an 
adequate account of a scientific work devoted to a special study, 
but his discovery d>hat the surgical instruments in use in Europe 
were only modincations of those used by our surgeons in ancient 
days is no doubt startling. 'J'he book is exhaustive, original and 
informing and it reflects the utmost credit on the industry, learn¬ 
ing and research of its author. From many neglected, forgotten 
and unexpected corners, he has accumulated a mass of materials 
and compiled a systematic account of the instruments used by 
• the Hindu Surgeons, about 3000 years ago. A field of study 
which is unknown to many is here made accessible to all by the 
labour of an Indian. It has the advantc^e of being written by 
one, who is not only a noted surgeon of Caloutta but is also a 

profound Sanskrit scholar.No brief analysis of Dr. 

Mukeijee's work is possible. The work is divided into nine 
chapters, in which he describes each instrument by its Sanskrit 
name with a comparative study of similar instruments from the 
surgical catalogues of other natures. Besides, there is a learned 
preface, and a carefully prepared index of Sanskrit and English 
words. The book is of extraordinary interest to those who would 
make an impartial study of the surgery of the Hindus. The foot¬ 
notes contain the Sansrait originals, the source of Dr. Mukerjee’s 
descriptions of the instruments. The subject of ancient Indian 
medical literature has been little noticed by the EuiOj^an 
scholars. The contributions from Wilson, Wise, JoUy, 

Hoernle are no doubt important but their works cannot oempare 
with the present in the amount of original research and complete 
mastery of the subject. Dr. Mukerjee quotes with becoming 
gratitude the help he had derived from Us predeoesaors in ^s 
field of research. One is impressed as he advances through this 
valuable work that the author has spared no pains to mue the 

work useful and instructive. "— Bengalee. 

• • 

, ' ,** .The results of your investigations have been a 

revelation to me.In any case, a perusal of your two 

volumes must convince any unprejudiced reader that the develop¬ 
ment of the healing art in India mutt always occupy an 
important place in the history of civilisation. We hear a great 
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(jUliuK ' noiT'a-dayB, and it does « 

aabeal. But peade hM hef vkitortta t» wdff lU'War, 
and it ia evident that the humane aohievementa of tha Indian 
diMiplea of Aeaoulapius oan no longer be ignored. It ia a pleaaant 
roBectioxi that henceforth the medicine and MOi^jety '&t feg B ast 
wiU be allied in harmonious conjunction wiiAt the aadte MSlenoeB 
as cultivated in the West, and the happiest resulti 'Utay. Ito ex* 
pected fmm their sisterly rivalry.” — Chariet ft. Tsidney. 

History of Indian Medicine, by the name author. Royal 
8vo. pp. 303. Rs. 6-0. 

Do. Part II —(in the press). 

Bhela Samhita (same as Vol. VI of tiie Journal of the De¬ 
partment of Letters). Royal 8vo. pp. 286. Rs. 9. 

It contains the complete text (in Sanskrit) of the Bhela 
Samhita, one of the most ancient ^nd valuable treatises on 
Indian medicine. 


4. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropolo^ of Asia, by 

V. Giufifrida-Ruggeri (translated from Italian by Haran- 

ohandra Cliakladar, M.A.). Royal 8vo. pp. 110. Rs. 1-8. 

It gives an account of the anthropometric charaotenstics in 
respect of stature, cephalic index, and nasal index of living 
subjects with additional information on the subject obtained by 
the au^or from different sources. 


IX. SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE SILVER 
JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUMES. 

Iliese volumes contain essays contributed by the friends and 
admirers of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee on the occasion of 
Gpis'Silver Jubilee of his attaining the Degree of Doctor of Law 
of the University of Calcutta.— 

Rs. A. 

Vol. I, Arts & Letters, 1921, Boynl 8vo. pp. 621 ... 11 4 

Vol. IT, Science, 1922, Royal 8vo. pp. 484 ... 11 4 

■Vol. in. Orientalia, Part 1, Royal 8vo. pp. 624 (each) 11 4 
Do. 2 Royal 8vo. pp. 767 ... ll 4 

Do. 8* 


*In«lisPrMS. 
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Individual paper* contributed to the Volume* niay be bought 
eeparately at the following rate* fixed aoearding to their •»««. 


iVb/J ejreeedinff 16 page* 

Above 16 but not ejtceeding 3^ page* 
„ 38 page* „ 64 „ 

*1 64- „ 188 ,, 


He. . p. 
0 18 0 
18 0 
I 14 0 
8 14 0 


Volume I. Bb. 11>4. 

Contentu-~ 

1. J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Ozon.), l.E.S.—Nan^tive 
of Bengal Transactions. 

2. Shishirkumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.—^The Romantic 
Element in tHe Modem Philosophy of Mathematics. 

ft. J. C. Ooyaji^ B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), I.B.S.—Charac- 
teristics of Ancient Indian Trade. 

4. Surendranath Sen, M.A.—Survival of Old Hindu 

Institution in Mabarastra. 

6. £. F. Oaten, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), I.B.S.—^Megiddo: 

A Study of Military History. 

6. Saaadhar Bay, M.A., B.L.—Origin of Language. 

7. Bamchandra Bau Basavarsu, M.A., L.T. (Madras), 
F.B.E.B.—Some Features of Banking in India. 

8. Mohimmohan Bhattaoharji, M.A,, B.L.—Picodeller Mi. 
randola: An Italian Neo-Platonist. 

9. Jitendraprasad Niyogi, M.A.—Custom and Transit 
Duties in the Madras Presidency during Early British Buie. 

10. S. Khuda Bukhsh, M.A., B.O.L. (Oxon.)--^Politio8 of 
Islam. 

11. Jogischandra Sinha, M.A.—^EQstory of Indian Com- 
meroe, '1706'1818. 

12. Badhakamal Mookeijee, M.A., Ph.D.—The Guild in 
Modem India. Its Constitution and Expansions. 

18. Hiralal Haidar, M.A., Ph.D.—^Kant’s Ethical Theory, 

14, Be|oykumar Sarkar, A.B. (Harvard)—Land Transport 
in Medieval India. 

16. S. Urquhart, -M.A., D.Phil. (Aberdeen)^Sankara 
and Prof. James Ward. 

16. Captain J. W. Petavel, Late B. E.—Knowledge and 
Power. 

17. Harimohan Bhattaoharyya Kavyatirtha, M.A.~.Tbe 
Doctrine of Maya and the Result of Modem Science. 

18. Sitaram Baneijee, M.A., B.L.— h. Plea for an Indivi* 
dualisation of Punishment. 
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19. N. N. 8^ Ghipta, M.A., Ph.D. (Httvard)>—On the 
Nature of Immediate Experience in the Light of Ccmtempmrary 
Epistemologioal Disouseione. 

20. Nirmalohandra Chatteijee, M.A.<-^The Chait Sing 
Tragedy. 

21. H. Stephen, M.A., D.D. (Aberde6n)-~Ooleridge as a 
Thinker. 

22. B. Mukherjee, M.A., F.B.E.8.—The New Yellow Peril. 

28. P. Seshadri, M.A. (Madras)—Contemporary English 
Poetry. 

24. W. C. Wordsworth, M.A. (Oxon.}~Eduoation and 
Beoonstruction in England. 

25. H. Stephen, M.A,, D.D. (Aberdeen)—^The Philosophy 
of Anarchy and the Idea of Time. 

26. Badhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D.-~The Data of 
Begional Economics. 

27. B. N. Gilchrist, M.A. (Aberdeen), I.E.S.—-Imperial 
Federation. 


Volume II, Science. Rs. 11-4. 

Contents: 

1. C. E. OuUis, M.A. (Cantab), Ph.D. (Jena), D.Sc.: 

Hemipteric Matrices. 

2. S. N. Bal, M.Sc. (Michigan): 

Cephaleuras Virescens, Kunzi (with plates). 

3. D. N. Wadia, M.A., B.So. (Bom.): 

Formation of a White Garnet as the End>produot of 
the Series of Changes initiated by Sanssuritisation 
(with Plate). 

4. Sir P. C. Bay, Kt., C.I.E.. D.Sc. (Edin.), Ph.D., 
F.C.S., and Maniklal Dey, M.Sc.: 

Interaction of Thio-urea with Mono., Di- and Tri¬ 
chloracetic Acids and Monoohloracetic Eser. 

5. Hemohandra Das-Gupta, M.A., F.G.S.: ' ‘ 

On the Occurrence of Francolite in Stony Meteorites 

6. Nilratan Dhar, D.Sc. (Lend.), Dr. es So. (Paris): 

Temperature Coefficients of Physiological Processes. 

7. S. B. Bose, M.A., F.L.6.: 

Spore-culture of Panaeolus Cyanesoens, B. A BB. 
(with Plate). 

8. G. de P. Cotter, B.A., F.G.S.: 

On Indian Fossil Plants and the Gondwana 
Continent. 

9. Ekendranath Ghosh, M.Sc., M.D.: 

A Bevision of the Family Ophryascoleoidae Claus 
(with. Plates). 



H 




10. N. Sen-OuptiK li.A., (SKnrafd); 

A Stu4j in Ix4)tibi^i(») of Aanootnimm. 

11. Friyadaranjan Bay, M.A., and FitiHildfew Oaricar.* 
M:.i9o.: 

Compounds of Hezamefehylenetetranilinn Com* 
plex MetaHoeyaoides and MetaUooyaoic Acids. 

12. Jnanendranath Mookeijee, M.Sc.: 

T|m Coagulation of Metal Su^liide Hydrosols. 

18. N. N. Ban-Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard) : 

On the Dismtegrative Fundion of Attention. 

14. Basiklal Datta. B.Sc.: 

Additive and oondensaticm Products of Trinitro-n- 
Cresol. 

18. C. y. Baman, M.A. (Madras), D.Se.: 

Acoustical Knowledge of the Hindus. 

16 Frafullachandra Mitter, M.A., Ph.D. (Berlin), and 
Judhishthirq^andra Das, M.Sc.: 

Os Tautomeric Changes in Phenylhyibozones of 
Orthoaldehydic and l-4*aldehydic Acids. 

17. P. J. BrUhl, D.Sc., F.G.B., P.C.S., I.S.O.; 

On Paspalm Digitaria and Anastrophus: A Study 
(with Plates). 

18. Frafullachandra Guha, M.Sc.: 

Behaviour of Phenyidithiooabazinic Acid towards 
Various Thiohalogenated compounds. 

19. £. Vredenbu^, B.Sc., B.T., A.B.C.S., A.B.S.M.: 

Ccnoemmg the Granites and Pegmatites of the 
Indian Peninsula. 

90. Sisiskiiinu Mitra, D.Sc.: 

On BifEraction of Light by Apertures having the 
Form of a Segment of a Circle (with Plate). 

21. Hemohandra Das-Gupta, M.A., F.G.S.: 

Notes on the Panohet Beptile. * 

22. Jiten4ranath Bakshit, M.Sc., F.S.O.: 

Estimation of Morphine, Codeine and Narcotine in 
Indian Opium 

28. Govardhanld Datta, M.A. * 

Some Experiments in Bipple Motion (with Plate). 

24. Jnanendrachandra Ghosh, D.So.: 

Ionisation of Electrcdytes in Solution (with tables). 

25. D N. Mallik, B.A. (Cantab.), So.D. (Dublin). I.E.B.; 

Belativity of Time and Space. 

26. Haripada Maiti, M.A.: 

A Study of Fatigue and Skidunmoe. 

Shyamadaa Muketjee, M.A., ^.D.: 

A General TMOtem in the Geoandry oi a Plane 
Cinrve. 


27. 
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26. Surendrachandra Dhar. M.Sc.: 

Direct Beplacement of Negative Groups by Halogaos. 
29. Maurice !FVechet: 

Esquisse d'une Theorie dea Ensembles Abstraits. 
80. Kalikumar Kumar, M.Sc.: 

Equilibrium in the Eractional Precipitation of Sil* 
ver Chloride and Silver Bromide. 

31. Lilananda Gupta, M.Sc.: 

Some Metallic Arsenates and Phosphates. 

32. Mamnathanath Bay, M.A., B.Li.: 

On the Mobiua Surface and Gone of the Fourth 
Degree (with Plates). 

83. Sudhansukumar Banerjee, D.So.: 

On Harmonics associated with an Ellipsoid. 

34. The College of Science, Calcutta and its Activities 
(with Plates). 


Volume III, Orientalia, Part I. Hs.* 11-4. 

ContentB : 

1. A. Foucher, D.Litt.: 

The Influence of Indian Art on Cambodia and Java. 

2. F. E. Pargiter, M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S. (Itetd.): 

Atatayin: an Old Legal Term. 

3. Indradeva Tiwari, M.A. (Benares): 

The Concept of Purusha in Sankhya Philosophy. 

4 Upendranath Ghoshal, M.A. : 

The Brahmanical Conception of the Science of 
Politics. 

5. Gauranganath Banerji, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.A.: 

The Art of Gandhara. 

6. Akshaykumar Sarkar, M.A.: 

The Particularity of the Hindu History and the 
Genius of the Hindu People. 

7. Bamaprasad Chanda, B.A.: 

Early Indian Seamen. 

8. Badhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D.: 

Dravidian Elements in Indian Polity. 

9. Bai Sahib Dtneschandra Sen, B.A.: 

Domestic Element in the Popular Creeds of Bengal. 

10. Satischandra Chatterji, M.A.: 

On the Ascertainment of Pramana in the Nyaya. 

11. Dinesohandra Bhattacharyya, M.A.; 

Paninian Studies in Bengal. 

12. O. C. Gangoly, M.A., B.L.: 

On some Iconographio Parallels. 
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18. Badhskumud Mook^rji, |4<A., Pb.p.: 

Apoi^nt* QUf ^Tidenoed by tb» 

Branmanas and ITpanisads. 

14. Surendranath Das>Qupta, M.A>. Fb>P *' 

General IntroduotipQ to Tanlira Philosophy. 

16. G. Ho'vells, |u[.A., Ph.l>., B.P.: 

The Syrian Christian Gburgh in India: its Origin 
• and History. 

10. L. K. Ananthakr^hna Iyer. B.A., L.T., F.B.A.I.: 

Anthropology of the Boman Catholics of the Latin 
Bites in Malabar, Cochin an4 Travancore. 

17. Haranohandra Chakladar, M.A.: 

Sidelights on Social Life in Ancient India: 

Studies in Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra. 

18. B Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.): 

'Valmiki as he reveals himself in his Poems. 

19. Kaliohbeg F, Mirza: 

A Mysterious Coincidence in the History of the 
Mahomedan World. 

20. Arun Sen, B.A. (Cantab.): 

The Piprawa Belies. 

21. Hemchandra Bay, M.A.; 

Was State-Socialism known in Ancient India? 

22. E. M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B. (Bom.), J.P.: 

Influence Of Bengali on Gujarati. 

23. Aga M. Eazim Shirazi: 

Nau-ruz. 

24. Nanigopal Majumdar, M.A.: 

The Sue Vihar Copper-plate of the Beign of 
Eaniska. 

26. Indubhushan Banerjee, M.A.: 

The Guru in Sikhism. 

26. D. B. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D.: 

Origin of the Indian Alphabet. 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part II. Bs. 11-4. 

Content *: 

1. Hemchandra Baychandhun, M.A., Ph-P- 

The li^spia^sene^ 

2. B. C. Mazumdar, B.A., B.L.: 

The Origin and ChAi^Qter of the Purana Literature. 

3. Surendranath Majumdev, Saahri, M.A.: 

The Dative Plural in BaU. 

4. Mahamahopadhyay Ganganatha Ihai Mi A., Ph.D.: 

Bodhayaoa'a Pra^a^ttA-fdi; 
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5. I. J. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.)', Fb.D. (Wurz.), 

Bar-at-Xraw: 

A Sanskrit Versidn of Yasna IX. 

6. Gilbert Slater, M.A., l^.So.: 

Origins of Indian Civilisation. 

7. 8hams-ul-Ulema J. J. Modi, B.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. 

(Heidelberg), Diplom. Litteris et Artibus 

(Sweden): 

Some Iranian Forms of Invocation to Cod. 

8. Vidhtisekhara Bhattacbaryya: 

Sankara’s Commentaries on the Upanisads. 

9. Mohamahopadhyay Satischandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., 
Ph.D.; 

Introduction of the Alphabet into Tibet. 

10. Dhireshohandra Acharyya, Vidyaratna, Sastri, M.A., 

B.Ii.: * 

The Doctrine of Bevelation in the Bigveda. 

11. Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.B., I.O.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., 

D.Ditt., T j T j.D. i 

The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians and 
Paisaoi Pr^rit (with two plates). 

12. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 

Bar-at'Baw; 

13. John Van Manen : 

Kacche Phalu: a Tibetan Moralist. 

14. Bhams-ul-XJlema J. J. Modi, B.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg), C.I.E., Diplom. Litteris et Artibus 
(Sweden): 

The Taziks of the Nirang-i Sraosa Yast (with a 
genealogical table). 

16. Sylvain Levi, D.Litt. (Cal.): 

Gonarda, le Berceao de Gk)nardiya. 

16. Sushilkuraar Do, M.A., D.Lit, (Lond.); 

The Theory of Rasa in Sanskrit Poetics. 

17. Bam Karan, Vidyaratna: , , x 

History of the Rathors (with a genealogical table). 

18. R. L.. Turner, M.A. (Cantab.): 

liie e and o Vowels in Gujeurati. 

19. S. K, Belvelkar, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard): 

The Original Sakuntala. 

20. Nagendra&ath Ghose, M.A., B.L.: 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata: a Sociologi¬ 
cal ’ Study. 

2L PrabdahchHiidra Bag6hi, M.A. : 

Decline of Buddhism in India and its Causes. 
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22. Surendranath Majumdar, Sastri, M.A.: 

Borne Notes oa Ancient O^graphy. 

28. K. Amrita Bow, M.A., B.T. (Madras): 

The Dravidian Affinities of the Pisaca Languages 
of North-Western India. 

24. S. K. Hodiwala, B.A. (Bom.): 

‘ Mitra-Moitra. 

26. Shams-ul-Ulema J. J. Modi, B.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg), C.I.E., Diplom. Litteris et Artibus 
(Sweden): 

Idol-Worship: Did it exist among the Ancient 
Aryans and among them, among the ancient Hindus 
of the Vedic Times? 

26. 1 J. 8. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 
Bar-at-Law: 

A note on Sanskrit Compounds. 

27. Sailendranath Mitra. M.A.: 

Pali, Prakrit, and Sanskrit in Buddhist Literature. 

28. Badhagovinda Basak, M.A.: 

Land-Bale Documents of Ancient Bengal. 

;is9. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A.: 

The Theory of the Constitution in Hindu Politicos 
Philosophy: A Study in Comparative Politics. 

80. Kishorimohan Gupta, M.A.: 

Land-System and Agriculture of the Vedic Age 
(with a plan). 

81. B. Erishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. (Madras). Ph.D. (Cal.), 
M.B.A.S., F.B.Hist.S.: 

Gangaikonda Chola (with two maps). 

82. Nalinaksha Datta, M.A.: 

The Sarvastivada School of Buddhism. 

88. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurz.), 
Bar-at-Law.: 

Contamination in Language. 

84. Bunitikumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. (London.): 

The Passive in Bengali. 

86. Bao Bahadur B. A. Gupte, F.Z.S., F.B.S.A.: 

The Pre-historic Skull of Bay ana (with one plate 
and diagrams). 

80. N. B. Divatia, B.A. (Bom.), B.O.8., (Betd.): 

The Ablative Termination in Gujarati. 

87. Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, Sahityasastri, Eavyatirtha, 
M.A., B.T.; 

The Psychological Basis of Alankara Literature with 
special Bederence to Rattt. 

88. Hemantakumar Sarkar, M.A., M.L.C. (Bengal): 

The Intellectual Laws of Language and Bengali 
Semantics. 
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X. PERIODICALS, ANNALS AND SERIALS. 

University Extension Lectures (1915-1916) (First Series). 
Demy 8vo. pp. 162. As. 12. 

Containing the following lectures by various Scholars: — 

1. Pursuit of Chemistry in Bengal—Sir P. C. Bay. 

2. An Eighteenth Century Bengali Manuscript—J. N. Das 

Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) 

3. Classical and Bom antic in English Poetry of the 18th 

Century—H. B. James. 

4. Art Spirit in Keats’s Poetry—Prof. B. S. Knox. 

6. Carlyle—J. B. Banerjea, M.A., B.L. 

6. Constructive Ideals in Education—E. E. Biss. 

7. Nationality (I-II)—^B. N. Gilchrist, M.A. 

8. Astronomy, Ancient and Modern—^D. N. Mallik, B.A., 

So.D. 


Journal of the Department of Letters. (Twelve volumes 
published.) Per Vol. Rs. 9-0. 

Each volume contains learned essays on various literary 
subjects by reputed scholars. 

Some of the articles of each Volume are mentioned:— 

Volume I. Bs. 9-0. 

1. The Kushan Chronology, Part I—By Bameschandra 
Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 

2. International Law and Custom in Ancient India—By 
Pramathanath Banerjoe, M.A., B.L. 

8. Ancient Bomio Chronology—By Herbert Bruce Hannah, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Volume II. Bs. 9-0. 

1. Bomio Calendrical Beginnings—By H, Bruce Hannah. 

2. The Throne of Ptah and our Arctic Home—By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

8. Communal Organisation of Industry as the Begional Type 
of India—By Badhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
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Volume 111. Be. 9-0. 

1. Kant's Central Concept—By Bamdas Khan, M.A., P]|.D. 

2. Mediffival Sculpture in Eastern India—By Bamaprasad 
Chanda, B.A. 


Volume IV. Bs. 9-0. 

1. Four Ancient Yaksa Statues (with Seven Platee) —By 
Bamaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

2. Vat^ayana the author of Kamasutra: Date and Place of 
Origin—By PEaranchandra Chaldadar, M.A. 

8. On a Bihari Ceremonial Worship of Totemistio Origin— 
By Saratohandra Mitra, M.A. 

University of Calcutta Anthropological Paper No. 4. 

4. What is Bi^ddhism?—By B. Kimura. 

5. Aryanism and the Big-Vedic Age, I<—^By H. B. Hannah. 

6. The Bevenue Policy of Shivaji—^By Surendranath Sen, 
M.A. 

7. The Aryans of India—^By Bijaychandra Majumdar, B.A. 

8. On the Karma Dharma Festival of North Bihar and its 
Munda Analogues—^By Saratohandra Mitra, M.A. 

0. Water Transport in Mediseval India—By Bejoykumar 
Sarkar, A.B. (Harri^). 


Volume V. Bs. 9-0. 

1. Indo-Aryan Polity during the period of the Big^Vedsr-— 
By PrafuUaohandra Bose, M.A. 

2. Aryanism said the Big-Vedio Ago, H, IH and IV—^By 
H. B. Hannah. 

8. The First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia 
—^By Prof. V. Giuffrida'Buggeri, translated from Italian by 
'^laranchandra Chaklador, M.A. 

4. Aryanism and the Big>Vedio Age, V—By H. Bruce 
Hannah. 

6. Primitive Elements of Jainism—^By Prabodhohandra 
Bagohi, M.A. 

Volume VI. Bs. 9. 

The Bhela Samhita (Sanskrit Text). 

Volume VII. Bs. 9. 

1. Beview and Critkrfam of Dr. James Ward^s'Psychology, 
Part I—By P. K. Boy, D.So. 
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2. Parjb H: X>r. James Ward's ‘'Psychological Principles" 
—By P. K. Biay, D.Bo. 

8. The Conception of Freedom—^By P. D. Bhaatri, M.A.. 

Pb.B. 

4. The Moral Standards in Hindti Ethics—By Busilkumar 
Maitra, M.A. 

6. The Claim of the Individual to be Beal—^By G. H. 
Langley, M.A. 

6. Plato and the Sophists—By W. Douglaa, M.A. 

7. Teachings of Upanisads—By Mahendranath Sarkar, 
’ M.A., Ph.D. 

8. Two Ancient Schools of Vedanta—By Abhayakumar 
Guha, M.A., Pb.P. 

9. The Springs of Action in Hindu Ethics—^y Susilkumar 
Maitra, M.A. 

Volume VIII. Bs. 9. 

1. B. C. 2782 in Ancient Bomic Chronology, and the 
Spheroidal Point of the Sothic Bisings—By H. Bruce Hannah. 

2. Aryanism and the Eig-Vedio Age, VT—By H. Bvuce 
Hannah. 

8. Aryanism and the Big-Vedio Age, VII—^By Bruce 

Hannah. 

4. High Caste Hindu Marriage of Bengal with special re¬ 
ference to its Folk Elements—By Tarakchandra Das, M.A. 

5. The Problem of Sothic-Bising Dates as reported by the 
Priests—^By H. Bruce Hannah. 

6. The Mahasanghika School of Buddhism—By Nalinaksha 
Datta, M.A. 

7. Op the Cult of Sonaraya in Northern Bengal—Py Sarat- 
chandra Mitra, M.A. 

8. On the Cult of Sonaraya in Eastern Bengal—By Sarat- 
chandra Mitra, M.A. 

9. The Antiquity of the Big-Vedic Age—^By Abinaschandra 
Das, M.A.. Ph.D.^ 

10. Baces of India—^By Bamaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

11. The Problem of the Sothic-Bising Dates as reported by 
the Egyptian Priests—^By H. Bruce Hannah. 

12. Manava Sulba Sutram^—^By Narendrakumar Majumdar, 
M.A. 

Volume IX. Bs. 9. 

1. Ancient l^hdi^a, by Sylvaip Levi, D.Litt. 

2. The Text Kavyaloka Locana, IV^—^By Susilkumar Pe, 
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8. Problem of the Beported Sothic-Bising Dates as recorded 
by the Egyptian Priests, 111. The Solution—^By H. Bruce 
Hanncdi. 

4. The Expressiveness of Indian Art-—By Stella Kramrisch, 
Ph.D. 

(i) Indian Art, its significance in the World. 

{ii) Nature and Creativeness. 

(»«■) Myth and Form. 

(iv) Space. 

(v) Bhythm. 

(vi) Evolution: the Historical Movement. 

5. IndO'Aryan Origins and Developments, Bacial and Cul¬ 
tural—By H. Bruce Hannah. 

6. Archceological Methods—By Aroon Sen. 

7. Political History of India from the Accession of Parlkshit 
to the Coronation of Bimbisara—By Hemchandra Baycbaudhuri, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

Volume X. Bs. 9. 

1. The Gurjara-Pratiharas—By Baineschandra Majumdar, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

2. The Contact of Indian Art with the Art of other Civili¬ 
sations—By Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. 

3. Ship-building and Commerce in Ancient Bengal—By 
Tamonash Das Gupta, M.A. 

4. The Beligion of Asoka Buddha—By Manindra Mohan 
Bose, M.A. 

5. On an Accumulation Droll from Eastern Bengal—By 
Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. 

6. On a Musulman Legend about the Sylvan Saint Bana- 
Bibi and the Tiger-deity Dakshina Baya—By Saratchandra Mitra, 
M.A. 

7. The Art of Writing in Ancient India—By Abinaschandra 
■Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

8. The Vinayapitakam and Early Buddhist Monastioism in 
its Growth and Development—By Sukumar Dutt, M.A., B.L. 


Volume XI* Bs. 9. 

1. Problems in Ancient “ Egyptian ” Chronology—^By H. 
B. Hannah. 

2. The Telugu Academy Plates of Vishnukundin—^Madhava 
Sanna III A.D. 694r—By E. B. Lakshman Bao, M.A. 

8. The Legend of Buddhaghosa—^By M. Louis Finot. 

4. Sun Worship amongst the Aboriginal Tribes of Eastern 
India—^By Tarakchandra Das, M.A. 
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5. On a Legend from South Behar—^Bv Saratohandra 
Mitra, M.A. 

6. On Two New G>fpea of Aooumulation Dmlls—^By Sarat* 
ehaadra Mitra, M.A. " 

7. The Kahun Sotfaio-Biaing, I and II—By H. B. Btennah. 

8. Mythology and Geological Time—^By H. B. Hannah. 

9. Place of Ethics and Beligion in the Sankara. System—By 
Kokileswar Shastri, M.A. 

10. Notes on Vajra—By N. G. Majumdeu:, M.A. 

11. The Era of Menophres and the Sothio Calendar, I-IV 
—^By H. B. Hannah. 

12. An Inquiry about the Hindu Law of Evidence—^By 
Amareswar Thakur, M.A. 

18. The Vishnudharmottaram—By Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. 

14. An BUatorical Study of the Terms Mabayana and Hina* 
yana and the Origin of Mabayana Buddhism—By B. Kimura. 

Volume XII. Es. 9. 

1. The Dramas of Bhasa—By Jyotischandra Ghatak, M.A. 

2. Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus—By Prabhat- 
chandra Chakravarti, M.A. 

8. A Historical Study of the Terms Mabayana and Hinayana 
and the Origin of Mabayana Buddhism—By B. Kimura. 

Journal of the Department of Science. (Seven volumes 
published). Per Vol. Rs. 9-0. 

Each \olume contains learned essays on various scientific 
subjects by reputed scholars. 

Vol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 825.. Bs^ 

1'. Three articles on Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and their 
Beaotion with the Alkyl Iodides; Chain Compounds of Sulphur by 
Sir P. G. Bay and Mr. P. C. Guha and five other articles on 
Chemistry mostly by Sir P. C. Bay. 

2. Fourteen artieles on Mathematics by Sudhansukumar 
Banerjee, D.So., Bibhutibhoshan Datta, M.Sc., O. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., etc. 

3. Five articles on Physios by Prof. C. V. Baman, M.A., 
and Sisirkumar Mitra, M.Sc. 

4. Two artieles ott Botany one on Coinmentationes Myoo- 

logiosB " by Prof. P. Briihl, D.So., and another on Meliola grow* 
ing on SylveHria and Citrua Medica (var. aeida), by 

B. N. Bal, M.Bo. 

9 
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Yol. II. Boyal 8vo. pp. 313. Bs. 9. 

1. Seventeen articles on Mathematics by Prof. Sudhansu- 
kumar Banerjee, D.So., Nikhilranjan Sen, M.A., Sbyamadra 
Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.B., Sasindraohandra Dhar, M.So., Prabodh> 
ohandra Sengupta, M.A., N. K. Majumdar, M.A., etc. 

2. Eight articles on Physics by Prof. Meghnad Saha, D.Sc. 

8. 'Eight articles on Botany, five by S. N. Bal, M.Sc., and 
H. P. Chowdhury, M.Sc., and two by Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc. 

Yol. III. Boyal 8vo. pp. 298. Bs. 9. 

1. Twenty articles on Mathematics by Prof. S. K. Banerjee, 
D.Sc., Abanibhushnn Datta, M.A., Satyendranath Basu, M.Sc., 
Rai Bahadur A. C. Bose, M.A., Prof. C. E. Cullis, M.A., Ph.D., 
etc. 

2. Three articles on Physics—two by Prof. Meghnad Saha, 
D.Sc., and one t>y S. B. Mali, M.Sc. 

3. Three articles on Botany by S. N. Bal, M.Sc., and K. D. 
Banerjee. 

Yol. lY. Boyal 8vo. pp. 488. Br. 9. 

1. Thirty-nine articles on Mathematics by Prof. S. K. 
Banerjee, D.Sc., Abanibhiishan Datta, M.A., Ph.D., Panchanan 
Das, M.Sc., G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., Jyotirmay Ghosh, M.Sc., 
Prof. C. V. H. Rao, Sasindraohandra Dhar, M.Sc., etc. 

2. The following articles on Physics and Chemistry :— 

(1) Molecular Diffraction of Light by Prof. O. V. 
Raman, M.A., D.So. 

(2) The Reality of Atomic Structure by Sir 
William Jackson Pope, K.B.E., F.R.S., M.A., LL.D., 
D.So. 

(3) On the Ionisation of Gases by Heat by Prof. 

Meghnad Saha, D.Sc., F.Inst.P., and Paul Gtinther, 
Ph.D. . . 

^ 8. Zoology—^The Role of Olfactory Sensation in Selection of 

Food by Ants by R. Mitra, B.A. 

4. Geology—On the Cancrinite from Eishengarh, Bajputnna, 
by Saratlal Biswas, M.So. 

6. Botany—(1) The Algee of Bengal Filter-beds by Prof. P. 
Brtihl, D.Sc., and K. P. Biswas. 

(2) A New Species of Meliola growing on 
Different host-plants by 8. N. Bal, and A. C. Datta. 

Yol. Y. Boyal 8vo. pp. 392. Bs. 9. 

1. Seven articles on Chemistry by Sir P. C. Bay, Kt., 
'C.I.E,, D.Sc., Ph.D. 

2. Three articles on Physics by Bidhubhushan Bay, M.So, 
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8. Twenty-one articles on Mathematics by Gnxudas Bhar, 
M.Sc., Nripeudranath Sen, M.Sc., and Satischandra Chakrabarti, 
M.So., and others. 

4. Four articles on Botany by P. Briihl, D.Sc., and K. P. 
Biswas, M.Sc,, and Atulohandra Datta, M.Sc. 

5. Geology—^Indian Pre-History by Hemohandra Das- 
Gupta, M.A., F.G.S. 


iTol. YI. Boyal 8vo. pp. 463. Rs. 9. 

1. Thirteen articles on Mathematics by Panchanan Das, 
M.Sc., Jyotirmay Ghosh, M.A., Prof.’G. E. Cullis, Manujnath 
Ghatak, etc. 

2. Three articles on Physics by S. K. Dutta, M.Sc., Prof. 
C. V. Baman, and K. B. Bamanathan, M.A. 

3. Astronomy—The Hindu Kakshatras by Dhirendranath 
Mukherjoe, B.Sc. 

4. Zoology—(1) Prepotency of Stimuli, a Study in the 
Behaviour of House-Flies by K. Mitra, B.A. (Wis.). 

(2) Beversal of Thigmotropism in Hydra by K. 

Mitra and H. K. Mukherjee. 

5. Botany—Commentationes Phytomorphologicce et Phyto- 
physiologicse, III; Eichhornia Studies (with Plates), by Prof. P. 
Briihl, D.Sc., and Atulchandra Datta, M.So. 

6. Chemistry—The Precipitation of Suspensoids by Electro¬ 
lytes by Prof. Jnanendrauath Mukherjee, D.Sc. (Lond.). 

7. Agriculture.—Agricultural Besoarch and Practice in 
Europe (with illustration) by Prof. N. N. Ganguli, B.Sc. 


YoL YII. Royal 8vo. pp. 455. Rs. 9. 

1. Sixteen articles on mathematics by Prof. Ganes Prosad, 
Mr. N. K. Basu, Mr. S. C. Ghakravarti, M.Sc,, Mr. Gurudas 
Bhar, M.Sc., Mr. E. T. Bell, Mr. 8. C. Mitra, etc. 

2. Nine articles on Physics by Mr. Durgadas Baneijee, 
M.Sc., Dr. Bidhubhushan Bay, D.Sc., Mr. S. C. Boy, M.Sc., Mr. 
Hemohandra Das-Gupta, M.A., F.G.S., etc. 

3. Ten articles on Chemistry by Sir P. C. Boy, Prof. J. N. 
Mukeijee, D.Sc., Prof. H. K. Sen, D.Sc., Prof. Meghnad Saha, 
D.Sc., etc. 

4. Two articles on Zoology by Mr. G. C. Chatterjee, M.B. 
and Mr. Durgadas Mukherjee, M.Sc. 

6. One article on Botany by Mr. K. P. Biswas, M.A. 

N.B.—The individual papers contributed to the Journal of 
Aria, the Journal of Science, and to the Sir Aautoah Mookerjee 
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saver Jnbilev Vohtmee eon be bought eeparatelg ut the foUotoing 
ratee fkeed aooording to their riee : 


Not ejteeeding IS pagea 
Above 16 but not exceeding 32 pp. 
»» S2 pp, ,1 ,, Sd ,, 

»i „ ,, ,, ISS „ 


R, a. p. 

a 12 0 
12 0 
1 Id 0 
3 14 0 


Calcutta RcTiew (Estd. 1844; Third Series 1921). 

An lUuatrated Monthly, published by the Calcutta Umverslty. 
The Oldeet and Beet CuUural Paper of India. (Annual Subscrip¬ 
tion Be. 8-8 only; Half-yearly Be. 4<-& only.) Single copy Bupee 
One only. For Libraries and educational Institutions 12ae. only 
Year bepns from October. 

Regular features : 

(t) Articlips of general interest dealing with literary, his¬ 
torical, economical, philosophical and scientific subjects. 

(ii) Orientalia. 

(itt) Popular Literature. 

\iv) Pictorial Secrion. 

(v) Book reviews. 

Advertisement in the Calcutta Review is a sound investment. 


GcniTOcatioii AddveBses (complete set). Bs. 1(1-0. 

Part I, 1868-1879. Demy 8vo. pp. 408. 

Part n, 1880-1898. Demy 8vo. pp. 442. 

Part III, 1899-1906. Demy 8vo. pp. 222. 

Part rV, 1907-1914. Demy 8vo. pp. 360. 

Part V, 1916-1923. Demy 8vo. pp. 646. Per copy 

Bs. 5. 

The volumes contain addresses delivered by the Chancellors 
and the Vice-Chancellors of the University at the annual 
CoBvocatioBft. 

University Calendar for the year 1029. Bs. 7-8. Contain¬ 
ing. (1) list of members constituting the Senate, Syndi¬ 
cate, Faculties, Post-Graduate Councils, Boards of 
Examiners, etc., (2) Full.infoffnation regarding Endow¬ 
ments for Professorships, Lecturerships, Readerships, 
Fellowships, Research studentships. Scholarships, Prizes 
and Medals, (3) Descriptions of affiliated institutions, 
and lists of recognised schools, (4) Lists of text-hooks for 
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the years 1927 and 1928^ (5) Rules for EieomtimtionSf 
(6) List of publications of the Calcutta University^ etc., 
etc,f Demy 8vo. pp. 901. 

Do* for the years 1024 Mid 1925'* Demy 8vo. pp, 996. 
Rs. 7-8. 

Do. fov the’ years 1022 and 1020; Demy 8vo. pp. 861. 
Rs. 7-8. 

Unirersity Calendar for the years 1920^ and 1921. Demy 
8vo. pp. 872. Rs. 7-8. 

UniYersity Calendar for the years 1918 and 1010, Part 11, 
Y(d. 1 (containing the list of^ Graduates and Under^ 
graduates — M.A/s 1865-1917 ; B. A. Hons, in order 
of merit, 1885-1917 ; B.A.’s in alphabetical order, 
1858-1918). Demy 8vo. pp. 1108. Rs. 7-8. 

University Calendar for the years 1018 and 1910, Part 11, 
Yol. II (containing the list of Graduates in Arts, Science, 
Law, Medicine, 1918 and 1919 ; Undergraduates, 1917 
and 1919). Demy 8vo. pp. 1048. Rs. 7-8. 

University Calendar, Part II—Siipplemenh lor 1020 and 
1921 (containing list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine and Engineering in 1920 and 1921). Demy 
8vo. pp. 975. Rs. 7-8. 

Do. Supplement for 1022 and 1028 (containing the list of 
Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engi¬ 
neering in 1922 and 1923). Demy 8vo. pp. 1017. 
Rs. 7-8. 

University Regulations, with amendments up to 18th 
August, 1024, published 1024 (containing the Acts and 
the Regulations regarding (1) Constitution of the Senate, 
Syndicate, Faculties, Boards, etc., (2) Election of 
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Fellows, (3) Affiliation of Colleges and Schools, (4) Ad¬ 
mission of students to Schools and Colleges, (6) Ad¬ 
mission of candidates to all Examinations and Degrees, 
(6) Syllabuses of studies for all Examinations, etc., etc.). 

Demy 8vo. pp. 448. Es. 3-0. 

• 

University Examination Papers for the examinations in 
Arts, Science, Law, Teaching and Medicine for the 
years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, bound in four 
volumes. Each Volume Bs. 4-8. 

Do. for the year 1921— in the press. 

% 

Calcutta University Proceedings of the Councils of Post- 
Graduate Teaching, 1917. Es. 4-8. 

Calcutta University Proceedings of the Councils of Post- 
Graduate Teaching, 1918-1923. For each year Es. 3-0. 


Catalogue of Books in the University Library : 

I. English Literature. Es. 1-8. 

II. History (including Biography, Geography and 
Travels). Eoyal 8vo- pp. 212. Es. 1-8. 
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Agents for sale of University Publications — 

For sale outside India— 

Messrs, Longman, Green & Co., 

London House —39, Paternoster Eow, London, E.C. 4. 
American House —65, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


For sale in India— 

Calcutta —(1) Messrs. R. Cambray & Co. 

(2) ,, Ohakravarti, Chatterjee & Co. 

(3) ,, Kamala Book Depot Ltd. 

(4) ,, Book Company Ltd. 

(6) ,, S. K. Lahiri & Co. 

Bombay —^Messrs. D. B. Taraporbwala, Sons & Co. 
Poona —The Oriental Book- supplying Agency. 

Madras — (1) Messrs. B. G. Paul & Co., 15, Broadway, 

Madras. 
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-— a a i g —- 

A SOUND CURRENCY SYSTEM FOR INDIA 

The abnormal conditions created in India by the war and 
its aftermath have now practically disappeared. The agricul¬ 
tural situation is quite fair. The depression in industrial 
activity which began a few years ago still continues, but 
signs of a revival in the near future are not wanting. Trade 
has already made considerable progress towards recovery. 
The financial position of the Government is satisfactory, and 
the era of deficits has now come to an end. World condi¬ 
tions are also gradually approaching the normal. Most of 
the countries with whom India maintains trade relations have 
now stabilised their currencies on a basis of gold, and Great 
Britain has recently returned to the gold standard. Indian 
merchants and statesmen have for some time past been 
demanding active measures for a solution of the problems of 
Indian currency and exchange. The time, therefore, seems 
to be ripe for making an earnest effort to secure monetary 
stability in India. 

The question of the comparative importance of stability 
in internal prices and in foreign exchanges need not worry 
us overmuch. The internal trade of India is many times as 
large as her external trade. Therefore, looked at from the 
standpoint of volume of transactions, stability in internal 
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prices seems to be more important than stability in foreign 
exchanges. But, absolutely considered, the foreign trade of 
India is large enough to merit serious attention. If there is 
one thing more than another which disturbs the course of 
commercial and industrial activity, it is uncertainty of 
exchange. It sho uld be remembered in this connection that 
there is not only no conflict between stability in internal 
prices and stability in foreign exchanges, hut that the two 
are, to a considerable extent, closely inter-related. 

The effects of a rising or a falling rupee ought to be well 
understood. A rising rupee tends to discourage exports 
and encourage imports. When exchange rises, the exporter 
gets fewer rupees in return for his goods. Exports from 
India consist mainly of raw materials. Such articles as are 
in the nature of monopolies are not adversely affected to an 
appreciable extent, if the rise in exchange is small. But 
when the rise is considcsrable, the export trade even in mono¬ 
polies tends to he checked. It should be borne in mind in 
this connection that there are very few articles which may be 
regarded as absolute monopolies. When prices rise very 
high, substitutes for monopolies are often found and there 
is thus the risk of a complete ruin of the trade in these 
articles. In the case of commodities of which India is only 
one of many producers, the price in the world’s markets does 
not, as has been pointed out by Prof. Jevons, “respond to 
the Tise of the Indian exchange, and the supply of these 
commodities from India may cease altogether, or can only 
he continued at a lower cost of production,—in other words, 
wages and profits must fall, or cheaper means of producing 
the commodity must be found, as by introducing improved 
methods or machinery.” 

A rising exchange by reducing the rupee prices of 
imported commodities places the locally produced goods at a 
disadvantage. 'The home industries find the competition of 
the foreign industries more keen than before. The stronger 
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and well-established industries are able to stand the severer 
test, but the weaker and nascent industries may perhaps 
find the strain too heavy and may even succumb to it. When 
this happens, the industrial develo pment of the country is 
necessarily retarded. The effect of higher exhange is thus 
injurious to industry as well as agriculture in India. 

The different classes of society are differently affected 
by a rising exchange. Consumers gain, while producers incur 
a loss. Creditors reap an advantage, but debtors suffer. The 
effect on national finance is bcmeficial, for tlie Government 
are able to meet their foreign obligations with fewer rupees. 
But what is gain to the exchequer is loss to the tax-payer. 
The tax-payer pays the Government the same number of 
rupees as before, but the rupee is now worth more than it 
was. 

The effects of a falling rupee are the reverse of those of 
a rising rupee. Exports are stimulated, while imports are 
checked. In both cases, however, the effects are temporary, 
They cease as soon as wages, profits, etc., readjust themselves to 
the new conditions. But readjustments always require time 
to be completed, and the process is not always smooth. Nor 
is the period of transition necessarily short. 

Let us now consider the permanent effects of higher 
exchange. The rupee becomes an appreciated coin, and the 
general price level is lower. Wages and profits are in the 
same relative position as they were before the transition 
commenced. There may, however, be some classes of persons 
who are unable to adjust their position to the new conditions, 
and they are adversely affected by the change. The effect of 
higher exchange on the country as a whole is adverse, so far 
as its foreign trade is concerned. India’s exports exceed her 
imports in value by a large annual sum, say, from 60 taSO 
crores. Higher excha tge thus means considerable loss on 
account of this trade balance. As against this loss, the 
Government of India are able to effect a saving in Homel 
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Oharges, for they are required to remit a smaller number of 
rupees. But, as we have already seen, the amount thus saved 
really comes from the pockets of the people. 

The question which presents itself at the present moment 
is not so much the stabilisation of the rupee as the adoption 
of a sound currency system. The gold exchange standard 
has failed to satisfy the tests of a sound system. It has 
always shown a tendency to break down as soon as there has 
been a crisis. Besides, it has been attended with many evils 
in the past. The utilisation of the »*eserves for purposes 
other than those originally intended, the fixing of the 
exchange-rate at a ‘figure which was found impossible to 
maintain, the method adopted in purchasing silver, and the 
enormous losses consequent on the sale of reverse councils are 
instances in point. Management is not a bau thing in itself, 
but it can prove a success only when the persons entrusted 
with the work are possessed of perfect wisdom and the highest 
degree of honesty. But, as is pointed out by an eminent 
economist, experience has shown that the control of currency 
is liable to the gravest abuses In India, which is still a 
subject country, the possibility ot the occurrence of abuses is 
much greater than in other countries. Management 
should, therefore, cease, if for no other reason, in order to 
remove the suspicion from the public mind that Indian 
currejicy is often manipulated in the interests of England. 
Besides, India has now developed a large foreign trade of her 
own, and it is very undesirable that her currency should conti¬ 
nue to be linked with that of another country. It is “ risky,’* 
to use the words of Sir Basil Blackett, “ to tie the rupee to the 
chariot-wheels ” of the Bank of England. Nor can sentiment 
be altogether ignored in matters of this sort. The gold exchange 
standard is regarded as the brand of subjection and inferiority, 
and, naturally, Indians feel that the system should be ended. 

Now, what is the alternative to this standard ? It is 
impossible to go back to the silver standard. The standards 
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based on index-numbers which have been advocated by 
several economists present difficulties which appear insur¬ 
mountable at the present moment. An exchange standard for 
the whole civilised world based on gold kept at a number of 
centres will be possible when the League of Nations is able to 
command the confidence of all nations, great and small, and 
the habit of international action becomes fully established. 
For the present, however, the adoption by India of the gold 
standard seems to be the only solution of her currency pro¬ 
blems. This is the system which makes the largest measure 
of automatic regulation possible. Besides, gold has now once 
more established itself as the ink'r-national standard of value. 
India’s trade relations are mainly with gold*using countries, 
and these can only In* satisfactorily maintained by the adoption 
of gold as the medium of exchange. From the standpoint of 
stabilit}’^ of commt)dity prices, *^he gold standard is not an 
“invariable standard.” But, as Dr. Gregory points out, the 
value of gold r not likely to fluctuate widely within short 
periods of time, and the g'-ld standard necessarily involves 
stability in prices over the wiiole of the area in which the 
standard prevails. The gold standard is thus able to eliminate 
social and international difficulties much more successfully than 
any other standard. An incidental advantage of the adoption 
of the Gold Standard will probably be that a greater familiarity 
with gold coins will bring into use such quantities of gold as 
are now kept as a store of value in the shape of ornaments or 
lumps of the yellow metal. The change is also likely to pro¬ 
duce a desirable political effect. I, therefore, entirely agree 
with the view of an eminent person fully conversant with 
Indian conditions who says, “ I'he people of India will be 
safer with a currency based on gold, although the commodity 
value of gold is liable to fluctuate, than with one dependent 
on the varying opinions of any body of men.” It seems to me 
that the adoption of the gold standard is an economic, 
social and political necessity. 
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'I he main objection to the adoption of the Gold Standard 
is that the use of ^old as currency is uneconomical, especially 
in a poor country like India. This view is quite correct. But 
the adoption of the Gold Standard does not imply that gold 
coins must necGvSsarily circulate very largely. 1 am strongly 
of the opinion that no attempt should be made to force gold 
coins into circulation. In fact, with a gold currency gold is 
likely to be used only to a very limited extent. If the gold 
‘mohur’ is adopted as the principal coin the actual medium 
of exchange will consist mainly of rupees and notes. 
It is also hoped that the extension of banking facilities and 
the spread of education will lead to a greater use of cheques 
and reduce the importance of coins for purposes of circulation. 

Another objection is that very little gold is mined in this 
country. But India has a favourable balance of trade, and 
in the usual course she will get enough gold for her currency 
purposes in exchange for commodities. It is apprehended in 
some quarters that the absorption of gold by India will result 
in shortage of the metal in other countries. This cannot be 
regarded as a valid argument for depriving India of her 
legitimate share of the world’s stock of gold. But, in reality, 
such absorption, if it takes place will prove beneficial to the 
rest of the world as it will help to lower the international 
price-level. Lastly, the fear that the adoption of the Gold 
Standard will intensify the hoarding habit seems to me to be 
wholly unfounded. 

The question now is,—What should be the relation 
between the gold coin and the rupee ? Of course, when the 
rupee ceases to be the principal coin of the country, the 
question of ratio will become far less important than it is 
under the present system, fctill, a ratio will have to be fixed. 
It is perfectly correct to say that there is “ no ideal ratio.” 
It may also be accepted without hesitation that the ratio 
.should be such as is “easily attainable and easily maintainf 
able.” The 2«. ratio announced in 1920 is neither attainable 
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nor maintainable, and as it is no long^er in the thoughts of 
the Government it may be brushed aside. Shall we, then, 
adopt the ratio which prevails at the present moment? This 
brings us to the question whether the existing ratio 
is a natural or an artilicial one. The view seems to prevail 
in certain quarters that the present rate has been deliberately 
worked up to by the Government. In the absence of fuller 
information than I possess just at present, 1 am unable to 
say whether this view is correct or not. But I am convinced 
that the conditions which are responsible for the existing rate 
are not of a permanent character, and I fully endorse the 
view of Sir James Wilson who says, “The recent rise in its 
gold value to 8 4 grains may prove to be only temporary, as 
being due not only to the general fall in the commodity value 
of gold which has taken place over the world as a whole, but 
to exceptionally good harvests in India, which led to an 
increase in the demand for rupee currency. If the world’s 
demand for gold increases, or the world’s production of 
commodities overtakes the world’s demand, then the general 
gold price of commodities will fall, the commodity value of 
gold will rise, and the gold value of the rupee will tend to 
fall. If India suffers from poor harvests and her exports 
decrease in comparison with her imports, there will be less 
demand for rupees, and the people who hold large hoards of ^ 
rupees may feel compelled to put them into circulation and 
thus increase the available supply of rupees, which would tend 
to reduce the gold value of the rupee.” Another fact should 
also be taken into consideration. The adoption of the Gold 
Standard by India is likely to result in a greater demand for 
gold, and, consequently, its value will rise. This will automati* 
oally bring down the rate. 

If this view be correct, the Government will find 
considerable difficulty in maintaining the Is. Qd. rate. It 
seems desirable, therefore, to revert to the did ratio, namely, < 
Ja. 4(1. to the rupee. It should not be forgotten that for over 
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two years the prevailing rate was below this figure, and any 
attempt to maintain a higher rate is likely to be attended 
with much risk. The la. 4sd rate was fairly stable for nearly 
twenty years. The relative price levels in India and other 
principal countries of the world are very nearly the same 
to-day as they were before the war. All these facts point to 
the conclusion that the Is. 4,d. rate seems to approximate 
closely to the natural ratio. 

If this rate be adopted, measures may become necessary 
to check any downward tendency of the rate that may show 
itself. This can be secured by a cessation or restriction of the 
rupee coinage and a reduction in the volume of notes in 
circulation. In case these measures fail to maintain the ratio 
the Gold Standard Reserve will have to be drawn upon to 
make good any loss that may be incurred on this account. 

The adoption of a Gold Standard will mean that a gold 
coin will be the only legal tender in India. The advocates of 
gold currency usually suggest that this coin should be the 
British sovereign as at present. But it would be better to 
give it an Indian name and call it a ‘ mobur.’ In 
order to maintain the convertibility of the two coins at par 
the ‘ mohur * should be of the same fineness and weight 
as the sovereign. The legal tender quality of the rupee will 
have to be limited. Ror the present, a high limit, such as Rs. 
1,600 or 100 mohurs, may be fixed, but gradually this limit 
should" be reduced to, say, 160 rupees or 10 mohurs. 
Arrangements will have to be made for the free—but not 
necessarily gratuitous—coinage of gold. Although it is not 
necessary immediately to convert all silver coins into gold, yet 
it will be desirable to declare the convertibility of rupees into 
mohurs. This will secure the confidence of the public in the 
new currency system and prevent any great disturbance of 
the ratio of exchange. I do not apprehend that a very large 
number of rupees will be presented for conversion as soon as 
the adoption of a gold standard is announced. Even if a 
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considerable quantity of the silver coin seeks conversion the 
existing resources of the Government will not be found inade* 
quate to meet the demand. A portion of the Gold standard 
Reserve will have, of course, to be applied to this purpose. 

If the proposed change takes place, the Gold Standard 
Reserve will in future be employed in maintaining the ratio 
between the mohur and the rupee. As the coining of new 
rupees will have to be stopped, there will be no addition to 
the present size of the Reserve. As regards the composition 
of the Reserve, it should be held mainly in gold, but a small 
portion of it may be invested in the Treasury Bills of the 
(lovernnn'nt of India or other short-term securities. The 
investment of the Reserve in British or Colonial securities 
cannot be justified on any grounds, economic or political, 
and the practice must cease as soon as possible. With the 
disappearance of the Gold Exchange Standard, the need for 
holding the Beserve in England will disappear. The future 
use of the Re.servt* will be w'ithin the borders of the country. 
The bulk of it, if not the whole, should, therefore, be held in 
India, 

Eor the present, the Government of India should conti¬ 
nue to control the note-issue. I am in favour of the establish¬ 
ment of a State Bank in India. The Imperial Bank of India 
holds an anomalous position. The Indian public is not sure that 
it is able to promote and safeguard the economic and financial * 
interests of the people of the country. Any substantial 
enlargement of its powers so long as its present constitution 
continues is not, therefore, desirable. If, however, it is 
converted into a State Bank, or its constitution is radically 
altered, I would transfer the control of the note-issue to it. 

As regards the backing of the note-issue, the percentage 
of metallic reserve to circulation is at present about 68. This 
should be gradually raised until it reaches 75 per cent., that 
is to say, a ratio in the neighbourhood of the pre-war average. 

If this is done, the issue of notes will be absolutely safe and 
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stand above all suspicion and distrust. The Paper Currency 
Reserve should be held in its entirety in India where it is 
required. The investment of a substantial portion of it in 
England is a great injustice to India. 

Greater facilities should be given for the encashment of 
notes, and notes should be made available not only in every 
town but also in the more important villages. These should 
be made redeemable either in gold or in silver at the option 
of the Government. If the rupee-notes are found very 
expensive, they will have to be discontinued. The 2^-rupee 
notes never became very popular, but in the absence of rupee- 
notes, they may come into greater use. The five-rupee and 
ten-rupee notes should certainly be continued, but rupee-notes 
of the higher denominations should cease to be printed. 
Mohur-notes should be issued according to the needs ot the 
public, and they are sure to be found useful for large payments. 

A gold mint should be established in India. It may be 
either an independent mint or a branch of the Royal Mint. 
This mint should he open to the free coinage of gold mohurs 
and half-mohurs. A small charge may be levied to cover the 
actual cost of minting. There should be attached to the mint 
a Government refinery for refining gold. It would bo neces¬ 
sary for the Government to undertake the obligation to give 
gold for riipoos, in order to maintain the convertibility of the 
rupee. 

Tre remittance operati )ns of the Government should be 
conducted by means of public tender. Por the present the 
operations may ho in the hands of the Government direct, but 
they will be best effected through the State Bank when it is 
established. There is not much harm in entrusting the 
Imperial Bank with the duty ; but I am decidedly of opinion 
that the Imperial Bank is no substitute for a State Bank 
proper. 

The seasonal demands for currency will be met to a 
larger extent in future by the free minting system under the 
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Gold Standard. But the existing method of creating emer¬ 
gency currency will have also to lie continued. In introducing 
further elasticity into the system, the main principle to be 
observed will be to avoid the two extremes of undue stringency 
and inflation. This will require the exercise by the authori¬ 
ties vested with discretionary power of the virtue of sympathy 
on the one hand and of caution on the other. 

The adoption of the gold standard will render unnecessary 
the purchase of silver for at least some time to come. If and 
when the need rises, the purchase of silver should be by open 
tender and not by private arrangement through any broker. 

Pramathanath Banerjea 
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ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN ITS RELATION 
TO THE THEORY OF THE STATE' 

I 

It is proposed in the present paper to consider the justice 
or otherwise of capital punishment as a penalty for certain 
forms of crime entailing danger to society or otherwise impair¬ 
ing its life ard impeding its progress. The question will be 
considered in its relation to the idea of the state as the dispen¬ 
ser of the penalty and the problem which will be discussed is : 
whether the right which the state generally exercises at 
present to impose the extreme penalty under certain circum¬ 
stances is implied in its sovereignty and belongs to the idea of 
a state as such. It is not intended to go here into the vexed 
question of the psychological responsibility of the criminal 
which will be taken as granted for the purposowS of the discus¬ 
sion. The question therefore to be considered is : granting 
that a crime is a freely-willed act entailing personal respon¬ 
sibility of the criminal, is society as represented in its organi¬ 
sation called the State justified in any circumstances in 
inflicting the extreme penalty ? As capital punishment has 
to be considered in its relation to the concept of punishment 
in general, the question has to be discussed in its bearing on 
the ethical theories of punishment, but since the State in this 
case is the only accredited authority in which vests the power 
to inflict this particular form of punishment, these theories 
have all to be considered in their relation to the idea of a 
State as the source of penal authority. The questions which 
we shall consider therefore are : does the sovereignty of the 
State imply such authority on the lives of its citizens that it 
is justified to impose even the extreme penalty under certain 
circumstances ? and further, does the idea of crime and its 
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punishment require that the criminal should be made under 
certain circumstances, to forfeit even his life as a just retribu¬ 
tion for the act or acts for which he mij^ht be held responsible? 
As the argument of exceptional and desperate cases is likely to 
figure rather prominontlj’^ in controversies of this kind, we 
propose to consider our question in relation to these excep¬ 
tional and extreme cases. 

Let us therefore consider an extreme ca.se—a case of 
premeditat(‘d, cold-blood('d murder for mere gain without any 
extenuating circumstances mitigating the heinousness or dire 
cruelty of the act. Here, we shall he told, is a clear case for 
the extreme penalty. For is it not'a case of conscious and 
deliberate destruction of life by one who knew he could 
never himself give it hick ? Where then is the inequity in 
making him pay for life by life ? If he believes he is justi¬ 
fied in taking away a life he can never restore, society is 
equally justified in claiming his life as a compensation. This 
is the arguTiieiit of the lex tal’touis and leads to what is called 
the retributive theory. The plausibility of the argument is 
however more apparent than real and it seems an irony of fate 
that it should be canonised by Christian peoples above all 
whose scripture would condemn it in no uncertain terms. 
For certainly one evil does not justify another and the 
transgression of legitimate rights by an individual does not 
legitimize a retaliatory transgression by society against the 
individual. Nor can the individual culprit’s life be considered 
an equivalent of the life of his victim by any logical feat so 
that society may be said to be justified in claiming the culprit’s 
life as a reparation of the loss. 

The view of punishment as a retaliation has gained added 
prestige since Hegel gave it the stamp of authority as the 
necessary and inevitable outcome of an original, irrational 
will. Hegel’s view of punishment may be gathered from 
the following extracts. “Since violence or force in its 
very conception destroys itself, its principle is that it 
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must be cancelled by force,** says Hegel in the “ Philo¬ 
sophy of B.ighfc.” “ Hence ic is not only right but neces¬ 
sary that a second exercise of force should annul and 
supersede the first.” “The criminal act is a negation, and 
punishment is the negitionofa negation.*’ “Injury exists 
only as the particular will of the criminal, and to injure this 
will in its concrete exist(‘Mce is to supersi‘d<* the crime and to 
restore right.** “ The conception of punishment implies of 
necessity the judgment tliat crime, as the product of a nei'a- 
tive will, carries with it its own neiifation or punishment.’* 
“Punishment e\'pres^es tin* criminars own inherent will, is a 
visible proof of his freedo n, and is his right.” “ Punishment 
is only tlie m initfstation of crime, the second half, which is 
necessarily presupposed in the first.*’ “ Retribution is the 
turning back of crime against itself. The criminal’s own 
deed judges itself.” “ A criminal is honoured as rational in 
the infliction of punishment. The conception and measure 
of his punishment is deduced from his very act.” 

Punishment, then, according to Ilegel, is a restoration, 
through retribution, of that abstract right which has been 
violated by the criminal by an irrational and arbitrary 
exercise of freedom. The gravity, the enormity of the 
crime determines in each case the kind and manner of the 
punishment, and in this respect the punishment may be 
preventive, deterrent or of some other shape according to the 
special circumstances of each individual case, but punishment 
in its conception is essentially of the nature of retribution, of 
negation of a negative or irrational act through which the 
culprit is restored to his lost status in the organised community 
of free rational beings enjoying rights and respecting one 
another’s rights. Hence it is crime retaliating itself on itself, 
the logical development of the irrational criminal will whereby 
it destroys itself. It is assumed by Hegel that a violent 
disturbance of the rational order can be counteracted only by 
an, opposite violence, that violence alone can cancel violence 
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and that reason realises itself through annulment of unreason 
by unreason. Secondly, it is assumed that the order which 
actually obtains is the most rational order possible under the 
circumstances and that crime consists in the disturbance of 
the order that prevails at the time. Lastly, it is assumed that 
crime in its real nature does not lie between the criminal and 
his victim but between the individual injurer and his abstract 
right as a member of the rational order— the right which he 
has wantonly violated and whicli can be restored only by the 
self-annulment of crime through punishment. None of these 
assumptions, we contend, w^ill bear strict examination. That 
unreason must annul itself through an opposite unreason 
seems to us to he a gratuitous assumption that is neither 
required by facts nor necessitated by strict logic. On the 
contrary, if experience testifies to an} thing it is to an inherent 
power of self-generation in all forms of violence and wrong, 
whether public or private, to which the proper counteractive has 
yet to be discovered. Secondly, if the relation between the 
individual and his social order be that intimate and organic 
relation that Hegel elaim.s it to be, it i.s’dilficult to see how 
the State* can be divested of responsibility for the* crimes 
committed by its citizens. An organic whole is not truly 
organic if its m(*mbers are not comjiletely organised or social¬ 
ised, and the bare presence of ce^utrifugal forces is a sufficient 
condemnation not merely of the particular disruptive temden- 
cies but also of the whole or syst(*m that makes for internal 
dissolution and disintegration. All is certainly not right with 
the State where crimes are rampant and passions run high, 
and there is perhaps much greater need of the reform of a 
system that will not hold together than tlie mere restraint of 
the individual forces that are only symjitoms on the surface. 

Before therefore we grant the prerogative of the State to 
impose even the extreme penalty we had better ask ourselves 
whether we shall be justified in conceding a right to the State 
which we are not prepared to recognise in respect of any other 
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Rssooiation such as the family, the community or the church. 
It is no answer to our question to say that the right to impose 
the extreme penalty can belong only to the State as the sup¬ 
reme association to which all other assooiadons are subordinate. 
The State is neither a superassociation in the strict sense nor 
the only coercive authority as it is claimed to be. As a 
matter of fact coercive authority belongs not merely to the 
State but also to all sorts of subordinate and co-ordinate asso¬ 
ciations inside and outside the State. For example, a religi¬ 
ous community ora church is free to coerce its members when 
it chooses, c., to punish recalcitrant members by excom¬ 
munication and other methods. We do not consider the 
exercise of such right by the communities concerned an 
unjust usurpation of the functions of the State. For example, 
till recently there was a religious bar on Hindus sailing across 
the seas and going to Europe or America for study business 
or any other object, and even.to-day there are some sections 
of the Hindu community in Bengal who would (‘xcommuni- 
oate all who would venture overseas. Similarly, as regards 
widow-marriage or inter-caste marriage we all know that they 
have still to pass current among the high(‘r-caste Hindus of 
Bengal. All those therefore we leave to the communities 
concerned and we do not hesitate to concede to the particular 
communities the option to accept or reject any reform they 
might oonsider desirable in the interests of their respective 
communities and the authority to enforce their decisions by 
such methods of coercion as are at their disposal. Nor is it 
relevant to say that those, as instances of psychological coer¬ 
cion appealing through the will of the agents are not on a par 
with physical coercion the right to which vests in the State 
alone. As a matter of fact, the right to physical coercion is 
no monopoly of the State any more than it is a special privi¬ 
lege of any particular association within or without it. For 
example, we do not question the parent’s right to physically 
pp^oe the child, whether negatively by detention or positively 
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by physical obastisemeDt, nor do y^e object generally to the 
exercise of a like authority by the teacher in respect of the 
pupils in his charge. Tt is therefore no real answer to our 
question to say that the right to exact the extreme penalty 
is not granted to any other association because the State alone 
is entitled to exercise coercive authority. And the reason 
why we do not find a satisfactory answer is perhaps that 
there is none to find, that there is as little justification for 
conceding this right to the State as to any other association, 
and that if the inequity still survives in civilized States, it is 
because we, in our inertia, have allowed it to continue because 
it is, not because we feel that it. ought to he and cannot be 
dispensed with without prejudice to the real interests of 
society. 

Let us labour this point a little. To say that the State 
has no more right to penalise the life of a citizen than any 
other association is to affirm a fundamental principle as to the 
relation which holds, or ought to hold, between individuals 
and groups including the relation of State-and-citizen. The 
principle is that in the case of groups which are associations 
there never can be inclusion in the extreme sense of absorption 
and obliteration of the subordinate individuals and groups. 
Man may be a political or social animal, but to say that he 
is nothing but this is to make a part of human nature express 
the whole of his being. Though man is a social being, he is 
yet not merely social, and a large part of his life is, asa matter 
of fact, lived outside society in the strict sense. For example, 
it is not for society to tell me when I shall eat or read or 
sleep, how much I shall eat or how long I shall read or sleep, 
or how I shall walk in the public streets, whether I shall 
walk erect or with a stoop, fast or slow, by the longer or the 
shorter way. These are matters which concern myself and 
myself alone in respect of which even a socialistic State would 
not be justified in interfering with my personal freedom and 
preference. Nor is it a fact that the State as sovereign 

3 
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authority is the supreme association that absorbs all other 
associations into itself. As a matter of fact, even the most 
'despotic State does notin practice venture to act in accordance 
with the logical consequences of this assumption. No State, 
for example, presumes to interfere with the internal affairs of 
all the multifarious associations within its territorial limits 
and in tht' case of the British Empire we all know that 
non-interference in internal religious and purely social affairs 
of Indians is part of the general policy of the rulers. It is 
also necessary here to emphasize the distinction between a 
citizen as such and the individual who in a certain relation 
only is the citizen in question. The individual is a citizen 
only as a member of the national state, as living within 
its geographical boundary, but he may also be a member of 
several international associations none of which are amenable 
to the law of the national state. Here is then an obvious 
possibility of a conflict of loyalties which no theory of State- 
sovereignty will allow. For example, the national State may 
come into collision with an international association like that 
of labour and may call upon its citizens to sever all connection 
with it in the interest of internal unity. How is a division 
of rallegiance possible where one association would thus 
presume to encroach on the other’s province ? Would the 
State deserve a preferential allegiance even if the general 
good Inquire a close, intimate relation with the other ? Nor 
is this conception of the monistic State as absolute sovereign 
authority in keeping wdth the facts of inter*state relations of 
to-day. 1’he older militaristic conception of the State as an 
offensive-defensive organisation against aliens is no longer an 
accepted principle of political theory though it may take a 
long time still to be the governing rule of political practice. 
It comes to be increasingly apparent that the highest possible 
good cannot be secured except by co-operation of different 
States, and that to the extent that the State is treated as a 
self-contained entity concerned with domestic development 
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and protection against external aggression to that extent it 
will fail to achieve any of these results. 

The conception of the State as the Leviathan Association 
absorbing all subordinate associations and individuals and 
endowed with unlimited authority on its citizens is a fiction 
that will not stand the test of a strict realistic analysis. The 
State, as it exists, is no such inclusively representative 
association as it is claimed to be, and the will vi'hich as 
a matter of fact finds expression in it as act of State is no 
general will in the sense of a harmonious common will of all 
or of the majority but almost invariably of the economically 
dominant minority. The will, e,(j.i of the Council of State in 
India is the will of the minority of its financial mai^nates, 
not the general will of India nor even of the majority of 
Indians and associations of Indians. Jt is only on tin- plane 
of abstract theory then that the extravagant claims on behalf 
of the State as infallible authority as expressing the will of 
all can be made good and it is only as we concede the.se extra¬ 
vagant claims that the right of State to claim life for life can 
be justified. No life ever belongs to the State so completely 
and entirely that it can be regarded as tht*. property of tlie 
State and the right to impose the extreme penalty accrues 
only as we acknowledge this pretended claim to ownership. 
The logic of pure monism, the logic which will make of 
every relation an internal development of essence may do 
in the sublime heights of idealism w'here all is harmony 
and peace, but as the logic of a world of war as well as 
peace, of struggle of might and right and of reason and 
unreason, it is any real mockery and a delusion. There 
is no more of that unity of purpose in affairs of State 
which idealism will enthrone than a commonness of aim in 
the political programmes of the rival parties in England. 
The empirical State in its internal affairs means in fact the 
rule of the group in power in its own special interests and 
often against the interests of rival groups. Nor is it strictly 
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speaking a substitute for individuals in the sense of owning 
them as property and completely representing them in all 
their multifarious activities and functions. Only in respect 
of certain specified functions does the individual come within 
the province of the State and the conception of the individual 
is no more exhausted in the conception of citizen than human 
life is summed up in the familiar epithet political. For the 
State therefore to pose as avenger and claim to exact the 
extreme penalty on behalf of the victim is to arrogate to 
itself the right of ownership which never belongs to it. It 
is entitled to compensation proportionately to the extent of 
its actual loss, and the damage in this case as far as the 
State is concerned is not the loss of the individual who never 
belonged to it entirely, but the loss of certain services ren¬ 
dered by the individual. It is therefore only in respect of 
these that it may demand the punishment of the w'rong-doer, 
such punishment, i e., as will make good its actual loss, or 
failing that, will be an effective safeguard against its repeti¬ 
tion in future. To make away with the offending culprit 
may be the rough-and-ready solution tliat first impulse would 
seem to dictate, but it is neither the best remedy nor in any 
way a reparation of the loss. In its naivete it is more like 
the child’s frantic rage which will vent itself in tearing 
the hair and scratching the person since no hotter remedy is 
at hand. A loss is not made good by adding to it another 
and the^ummary execution of the culprit, tliough it may ensure 
the end of prevention, means yet the loss of another citizen 
to the State with all the possibilities of good of which he 
might be capable. Nor does it follow that the only effective 
safeguard in this case is the destruction of the culprit since 
deprivation of liberty is as good a preventive as any other. 
The argufhent of expediency, it should be observed, is not 
strictly relevant to the issue. The plea of public safety may 
sound strong oonamonsense in an administrator not very 
particular about the morality or otherwise of his political 
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conduct, but is, ethically considered, only a thinly-disguised 
Machiavellism which no civilised State would dare avow in 
public. We have as little right to punishment as a deterrent 
as we have to questionable and immoral means for the sake 
of an otherwise excellent and worthy end. The dignity of 
a person is the rock-bed of the moral life and the very idea 
of making an example of the culprit is a shocking violation 
of this basic principle of morality. The principle of end 
justifying the means will in fact lead nowhere if strictly 
carried out as there is no more reason why we should stop 
with the culprit when to drag the father, the son and the 
brother to a common fate would serve our purpose far more 
effectively and thoroughly. Nor is there any reason why 
we should take care to avoid unnecessary cruelty or torture 
when the purpose of an effective deterrent is best achieved 
by maximising inste? d of minimising the suffering of the 
victim. If (he culprit must pay for the bad example he 
sets, if his owm example is to act as a wholesome check to 
the passions he himself excites in others, why not make as 
good an example of him as is possible under the circum¬ 
stances ? Why not kill him inch by inch, mutilate, butcher, 
torture in all imaginable ways before you finally send him 
to his account ? It is no answer to our question to say that 
there is no need of these and that in the infliction of punish¬ 
ment care should be taken to avoid unnecessary cruelty and 
torture as far as possible. As a matter of fact the methods 
hitherto adopted have not stopped crimes for ever and the 
need of severity, in accordance with the logic of this theory, 
is still as great as ever. Further if cruelty and torture are 
to be avoided as being not really necessary or unavoidable 
we fail to see why the extreme penalty should not be simi¬ 
larly avoided as a monstrosity and a survival unworthy of 
civilized humanity. Moreover, the appeal to fear which lies 
behind the argument of expediency is an appeal to that 
self-same irrational element in man to which the Hegelians 
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will attribute the criminality of the culprit. It is an 
unworthy and immoral appeal to the inherent selfishness 
of man and if it succeeds sometimes in awakening the 
dmrmant higher man in us it must not be overlooked that 
it has failed more often than we are prepared to admit. 
Above all, it is necessary to remember that nothing is perfect 
under the sun and that the State is neither a perfect nor an 
inclusive association as it might be supposed to be. There 
is therefore much greater need of care and sympathy in 
administering a law not inherently infallible than a logically 
consistent retributive theory would allow. Punishment as a 
retribution may be the right thing in a world perfect and 
smooth and completely organised but in a world of warring 
groups and conflicting interests, its only valid meaning is 
reformation. 

Behind the conception of the inclusive State having 
unlimited infallible authority on the lives of its citizens is 
the idealistic delusion that all relations are internal relations 
so that to be in a relation is to be completely merged in a 
higher inclusive whole expressing itself through the relation. 
Given two entities, the idealist argues, there must be a whole 
of the two entities, and given two such wholes or more there 
must be a higher unity comprehending and absorbing these 
as its integral parts. It is confidently assumed that no 
association can fall inside as well as outside another associa¬ 
tion, that all associations are necessarily connected together 
by vital and essential ties, and that even where there is 
no visible link between one association and another there 
must still be an invisible bond of unity whereby both are 
embraced in a more inclusive self-justifying system. The 
State, it is further assumed, is this seif-justifying whole and 
its absolute authority is a necessary corollary of its logical 
status as the •supreme all-inclusive body. Who is to judge, 
asks the practical politician here in league with the absolu¬ 
tist, between the respective claims of rival associations in 
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cases of dispute and conflict ? If an absolute, supreme autho¬ 
rity is not admitted, if the right of State to unquestioned 
allegiance in all matters is not granted, chaos will be the 
result and society will fall to pieces. Who judges now, we 
ask in reply, between the claims of rival States P Is there a 
superstate of all the national states, any League of all the 
Nations with authority to coerce its meml)ers and enforce its 
decisions ? There is, no doubt, some confusion, some war, 
some unnecessary waste as a consequence, but that is inevi¬ 
table as long as the world is what it is, not a rounded off 
whole but a clash of contending forces, which can be called 
a monistic system only by a wilful blinking of the facts in the 
interests of logical orthodoxy. 

We conclude then that all relations need not be internal 
relations, that given two or more things they may or may not 
be embraced in a higher unity or group, that given two or 
more groups they need not necessarily be absorbed in a higher 
inclusive group, that the State is not a supreme all-inclusive 
group that completely absorbs all other groups, that indivi¬ 
duals are never completely merged and absorbed into the 
group or groups to which they may belong in certain relations, 
that individuals as citizens of the political groups called 
States are not properties of the State but have extra-political 
life as well outside the province of their respective States, 
that therefore the right of State to impose the extreme 
penalty does not follow even according to the retributive 
theory, nor also according to the deterrent theory which in 
the case of capital punishment tantamounts to the principle of 
end justifying the means—a principle immoral in conception 
and unworkable in practice. The only valid meaning of 
punishment under the actual conditions of our life here on 
earth, is reformation, not retribution, and capital punishment 
as the negation of the offender is the negation of the very 
possibility of reform. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF “THE AIRING OF THE BOOKS” 

From Darjeeling. 

I take refus'e in Buddha, 

I take refuge in Dbarma, 

I take refuge in Sangha.”— 

So four hundred and seventy millions of our race are 
intoning to-day! ^ 

There are many conflicting and varied traditions and 
legends as to the birth, life and death of Prince Gautama, who 
became the Buddha. Many are fantastic and even ridiculous ; 
but all are of interest, as they ar(‘ believed by millions of his 
followers. 

In this twentieth century over one-third of this earth^s 
population worship at the shrines of the “ Lord of Com passion”; 
his spiritual dominion extends over the entire Eastern Peninsula, 
from Nepaul to Ceylon, to China, Japan, Thibet, Siberia, Central 
Asia, and Swedish Lapland. 

His pure and divine teachings were at one time the 
religion of India, and are still indelibly stamped upon modern 
Brahmanism. 

Trince Gautama SiddhSrtha was born on the border of 
Nepaul about 620 B.C., and died about 645 B.C., at Kusinagara 
in Oudh. We read in ancient script, ** when Buddha Avatar 
descended from the region of Souls, and entered the body of 
Mahamaya, the wife of Sootah-Dannah, Baja of Kailas, her 
womb suddenly assumed the appearance of clear, transparent 
crystal, in which Buddha appeared, beautiful as a flower, 
kneeling and reclining on his hands,” and that ten months 
and ten days later he was born in a garden beneath a satin- 
wood tree that stooped down to shelter the Queen, his mother.” 

In Sir Edwin Arnold’s immortal poem, “ The Light 
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Of Asia,” he makes Bnddha of immaculate conception, whilst 
the Thibetans affirm that he had no earth>parents, but was 
created of parts of all the former Buddhas, a sort of composite 
God incarnate, and born of a Lotus Flower—hence the 
secredness of that beautiful flower with its jewelled heart. 

He is also compared to the Udumbara tree,” said to 
bloom once in three thousand years, and the Enlightened One 
bad three thousand perfections 1 

The temple of Buddh-Gaya, in Northern India, just 
south of the present kingdom of Nepaul, is visited yearly by 
thirty thousand pilgrims, and there, it is affirmed, still stands 
the sacred Bodhi-tree (Pipul, Ficus religiosa) beneath which 
Prince Gautama sat and meditated forty days, was tempted by 
the Devis, weakened by fasting and prayer, and at last attained 
Enlightenment and Freedom, and became the Buddha. He 
began his public work as a teacher in the Deer Garden at 
Benares, where many disciples sought him out. But his 
great Sutras and the Dharma were written in the Jetarana 
Garden, which lay outside the city of Shavoet. The story 
is, that the King*8 son, Jeta, had a beautilul garden and the 
minister offered to buy it. The prince, by way of jest said, 
that he was willing to sell it if he would cover it over with 
gold. The minister obtained gold-leaf and spread it all over 
the garden, and the prince gave it to him.” It was in this 
garden that a temple was built in which Buddha and his one 
thousand two hundred and fifty disciples assembled to study, 
and to learn the Path to Freedom. 

But to hie own, them of the yellow robe— 

Those who, as wakened eap'les, soar with scorn 
Prom lifers low vale, and wmjj toward the Sun— 

To these he taught the Ten Obenervances— 

The Data-Sii, and bow a mendicant 

Must know the Three Doors and the Thoughts ; 

The Six-fold States of Mind ; the Ftve-fold Bowers ; 

The Eight High Oates of Puntg ; the Modes 
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Of Understanding ; Iddhi ; Upekeh j 

The Five Great Meditations^ which are food 

Sweeter than Amril for the holy soul; 

The Jhanas and the Three Chief lie/ugea* 

.Thus he laid 

The great foundation of our Sangha well, 

That noble order of the Yellow Robe 

Which to this day standeth to help the World.” 


[FBIk 


The Thibetans say that Buddha was born, attained 
Enlightenment, and died on the same date: hence their sacred 
festival, “ The Airing of the Books, ” on that day. It is believed 
that even the winds that blow upon those one hundrad and 
eight tomes, “ the lotuses of Buddha will bear on their wings 
blessings. Hence it is a joy and privilege to all believers who 
are fortunate enough to see and touch the Books as the long 
procession passes by. 

In Darjeeling the festival of the Books is heralded by 
trumpets and drums—to them there is no God above Buddha, 
who is Only the all in one. 

” Vishnu, reverence be unto thee, in the form of Buddha : 

Reverence be unto the Lord of the earth : 

Reverence be unto thee, an incarnation of Deity and 
the Eternal one : 

Reverence be unto thee, O God 1 in the form of the 
God of mercy : 

The dispeller of pain and trouble; the Lord of all 
things; 

The Deity who overcometh the sins of the Kali-yug; 

The Guardian of the Universe ; the emblem of mercy 
toward those who serve thee- Om 1 *’ 


THE AIRING OE THE BOOKS. 

They come, they cornel... 

With zooming horns and beating drum, 
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With trumpet's blast and tom-tom's beat. 

And rhythmic tread of sandaled feet, 

With swinging robes, and murmured prayer— 

Like droning bees in golden air— 

With twirling wheels the Lamas come— 

“ 0-o-o-m~m Mani Padme Mum /’* 

This is the day to air the Sacred Books— 

The “ Lotuses of Buddha,” wise and true. 

The Sutras born of fasting and of prayer, 

Of meditation 'neath the Bod hi Tree. 

The fruits of wisdom gathered with such care 

a 

In “ Jcta’s Garden,” where he dwelt and taught. 

And wrote the precious Dharma for mankind. 

The Buddha of Compassion, whose heart broke 
Over the sorrows of this sin-wracked world I 
One of the Keepers of the Vineyard where 
He dyed his feet in pressing out the grapes 
Of grief, and sorrow, and the wrath of gods. 

They come, they come I-** 

With zooming lioriis and beating drum. 

With trumpet’s blast, and tom-tom’s beat. 

And rhythmic tread of sandaled feet. 

With swinging lobes, and murmured prayer— 

Like droning bees in golden air— 

With twirling wheels the Lamas come— 

“ O-o-o-m-m, Mani Padme Hum I ” 

They bear the shrine, the Great God Buddh within-— 
All twined with flowers offered him in love. 

With measured beat of drum, with trumpet’s call. 

With conch-shell’s blaring sound, whose mighty blasts 
Once caused the walls of Jericho to fall I 
The Lamas march, in red and yellow” robes, 

Counting their beads and twirling wheels of prayer, 
Intoning Buddha's many sacred names, 
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To win them freedom from the Karmic Wheel, ^ 

And grant Nirvana, and eternal bliss I 
Follows a hundred girls from far Thibet, 

From Sikkim, and Bhutan’s rugged hills. 

All in bright shawls, a rainbow pilgrimage. 

To bear upon their backs the Sacred Books,— 

The “ Lotuses of Buddha,” wise and true. 

Up from the Temple the procession winds, 

And down into the market’s crowded marts, 

That all may see and touch the precious tomes, 

And by their faith, bring blessings to their lives. 

Up, through the hills the music echoes far. 

Up, to old Kinchenjunga’s mighty range. 

Up, to the snows that pierce the deep, blue sky. 

Up, to the Heaven where Buddha hears and smiles I 

Teresa Strickland 
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THE RED OLEANDERS 

III 

One is tempted to interpret Yajragarh as a counterpart of 
the temporary detention camps improvised in Bengal in the 
days of her terrible tragic struggle for a larger measure of 
real legislative and administrative self-determination. Into 
these prisons the very flower of the youth of Bengal at 
one time became clapped for the safe custody of undertrial 
or never-to-be-tried detenus. In' Yajragarh Banjan, for 
instance, put out of harm’s way by the politic Headman 
who orders him in vain to work in the tunnels, bursts out 
laughing at threats of severe punishment for disobedience to 
orders. This is a note of which the significant reference 
to some of the now famous Bengali youth need not be pressed 
on the readers* attention. Nay, far from being corrected by 
threats or the pressure of bard labour he maddens when 
sent among the diggers in the pits the whole lot of workoes 
by his magic presence and organises in the prison bouse a 
cheering digger’s dance keeping time with the strokes of 
their spades 1 His joyousness is an infection to the common 
diggers and the Deputy Governor is so amused with 
Ranjan’s curious ways as to refuse to re-arrest him when he 
escapes from Yajragarh to Yaksha Town. Hanjau makes tibe 
labourers realise that work is joy and labour is love. He is 
above all fear, beyond command and threat and knows how 
to laugh to scorn the very suggestion of rule aud authority, 
for, says he, he has come to tear off the mask of false gravity 
aud artificial seriousness. Persecution and legal prosecutioiBi 
serve in the case of sincere patriots and heroic hearts only 
to evoke the finer elements in human nature which become 
consecrated to the service of a dedicated spirit’s noble ideal of 
the emancipation of man. This portion of the drama is fuU of 
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clear hints about terrible repression, devilish espionage, dis¬ 
trust and suspicion, gagging of free thought and its natural 
expression, use of slavish instruments by irresponsible power 
in crushing with an iron hand all true patriots and lovers 
of freedom. Here and there we come across unmistakable 
references to the shady tactics of base place-hunters and 
title-seekers. Exploitation of the labourer by the capitalist 
slave-driver is closely associated with that of the weak and 
unorganised by the strong organised State. There is petty 
tyranny everywhere. We have here in short the entire 
degrading, demoralising and despicable paraphernalia of 
government by brute force standing as an insuperable barrier 
between the subject people at the mercy of self-seeking 
officialdom and the Eoyal Eamily. 

The fate of the imprudently bold Gajju brothers for 
their thoughtless audacity in challenging to a wrestling 
match the greatest power in the land leads to the question of 
the “ well-being ” of those who thus set up man-traps. Even 
the beautiful and tender Nandini asserts that unless one can 
live like men and is prepared to face death at the country’s 
call what harm can there be in altogether ceasing to be ? 
This in the Professor’s language is the indignant outburst of 
the red oleander. He next moralises in a right Rousseau- 
istic style over what man has made of man in showing the 
distinction between Nandini*s vision of humanity and human¬ 
ity as it actually is. The administrators of the Sardar type 
are secure only when the subject people are shorn of all pow¬ 
er of resistance and these demons know the device by which 
not only all strength but also all hope may be squeezed out 
of those likely to offer opposition to irresponsible power. 
Even succouring one broken down by the Sardars’ tyranny 
is made by the law of the land a criminal offence! A bit 
of a very conventional but extremely inhuman talk follows 
revealing the attitude of both the Sardar and the Gossain 
towards the masses who in this kingdom are kept alive just 
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as much as is necessary to serve the end of exploitation in 
the economy of an unnatural world created by these wily 
slave-drivers eager to represent their precious arrangement 
as a providential decree! The Gossain's reference to the 
heavy responsibility laid by God on men of his class to bear 
which successfully it is needful that vital energy should 
fall to their share in a larger measure smacks of the White¬ 
man’s burden. Bishu is allowed to enjoy seeming liberty 
only so long as through fear of the powers that he he is 
anxious to shun danger at every step. But he soon discovers 
that this liberty is only real bonda<?e in disguise. When 
light dawns upon him through the emancipating contact 
with NandinVa soul, he at once ‘discerns that fetters and 
hand-cuffs are simply a token of genuine freedom and libera¬ 
tion comes to bis spirit in and through this supreme reality 
unfolded unto him eventually. If man’s humiliation, if 
indignity unjustly heaped on man, does not make the power¬ 
ful ones feel ashamed and feel themselves humiliated that 
is because of the brutal joy born of humanity’s downfall 
which unfortunately the arrogant inner beast lurking in them 
delights in. 

In this context it is not wrong to interpret Kishore as 
symbolically indicating a representative character typifying 
the noble self-sacrificing youth of Bengal, however misguided, 
if at all, in their zeal, once ready to sacrifice themselves on the 
altar of their country’s cause. Bishu therefore advises as a true 
leader that he must avoid arrest so long as there is yet solid 
work for him to do—and a very dangerous piece of work 
too. He is to be employed in finding llanjan out. Rabindra¬ 
nath’s is too sane a political philosophy to accept the abstract 
idea of profitless self-sacrifice for its own sake. His idealism 
untouched as it is by mere sentimentalism sturdily rejects 
futile self-immolation. Kishore is destined to the glory of 
representing Nandini as her message-bearer^ to her Banjan— 
it is he who is chosen to hand over her tassel of red oleanders 
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to Ranjan. Kishore's highest reward is self-realisation 
achieved through Nandini*8 influence on his character. He is 
reserved as it were in order to deliver Nandin^a message to the 
latter. Nandini entrusts to him the tsssel of red oleanders 
saying as it were in her deep grief chastened by love— 

How shall I deck thee, O Dearest ? 

In haes of the peacock and dove. 

How shall I woo thee, O Dearest ? 

With the delicate silence of love." 

There hangs over the final scene a dark cloud of tragic irony 
making as it were the Fates sing in a strain like this— 

What do you weave, Oye flower-girl 
With tassels of white and red ? 

Crowns for the brow of the bride-groom. 

Chaplets to garland his bed, 

Sheets of red blossoms new-gathered 
To perfume the sleep of the dead." 

This background of contemporary political life in Bengal 
with a special reference to its very acute form at the time of 
the composition of the play gives it, to my mind,« local 
interest which will in course of time lose necessarily a part 
of its significance. There will surely come a day when this 
element of something occasional in its character will fail 
to make as strong an appeal to the reader’s feeling as it 
does to-day, oven though as a valuable literary record of 
an important phase of the political evolution of the 
Bengali race its importance will not be overlooked by 
future generations of readers to whom it will be a 
momentous landmark in the history of their country’s 
.political regeneration. Some readers may feel justified 
rto give too great a value to this aspect of the drama 
inteqpmting it as a scathing satire on the extremely reaction¬ 
ary administration of which the machinery and activities 
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deserve to be mercilessly exposed. The rotten foundation of 
such a system is shown as if it were a thing deoide^y 
self-condemned. So the whole superstructure is destined to 
go to pieces like a bouse of cards at the very touch of 
Nandini*s irresistible soul force. In my view, this is not the 
main issue. Many a significant local touch on the socio¬ 
political side of life in this country at the present time is no 
doubt introduced with fine dramatic propriety and effect 
in portions of the play that stand out, however, in sharp 
contrast with its deeper spiritual aspects. We may, in 
passing, note an item like Phagulal’s shrewd observation that 
the administrators have taken good care to set up their 
brewery and armoury side by side with their church or the 
remark that follows on the difference between a holiday 
in their village and one in this Yaksha Town of modern 
industrialism, or, for example, the way the possibility of their 
return to their former village life has been cautiously closed 
to the labourers by their benevolent capitalist employers! 

It is equally noticeable that a highly realistic side scene— 
the Phagulal-Chandra one—has purposely been set over 
against the idealistic Nandini-Raja one immediately preced¬ 
ing it'lo bring out by interesting dramatic touches the dire 
effect of the sudden industrialisation of a purely agricultural 
society and life. The result of such a device may be to 
glaringly present the terrible evils of a purely economic 
civilisation imported into Eastern lands by Western materia¬ 
lism which alas I oftener than not comes to destroy more than 
to fulfil. In the land of its birth it may be nothing more 
serious than a temporary phase in a natural process of 
evolution bound in the fulness of time to work out a higher 
destiny and heal the passing wounds. In the Orient, however, 
it may possibly prove a poison that envenoms the very fountain 
of life in the rude, unlettered but highly sensitive and peace- 
loving, quiet peasantry enjoying for ages* the undisturbed 
repose of happy harvest homes nestling among rustling 
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bamboo gfoves atid man^ topesj far ftwa^ from tbs madden- 
itig ^lai^ of eldctric-lighted but stinkiil^, bongeated mans- 
faoturihg centres. This differebob fna^ reftsonablj^ atrike the 
imagination of a great poetic aoul attuned to the harmony of 
the East however immobile it may appear to the industrial 
magnate or the poliiibal philosopher of the West. There is 
Something signidcantly pointed in its acute humorous sugges- 
tiveness in Bishti’s remark regarding the poiht of vieW Of 
the butcher in relation to the slaughtered sheep’s objeetion- 
able bleating. 

In other side scenes the Governor and the Doctor, the 
Governor and the Headman, the Governor and his Deputy 
are introduced to reveal to us a detailed life of Yaksha Town 
or to give us an idea of the pervading atmosphere in which 
that life thrives or withers. Suspicion, distrust, mutual 
accusation, nervous fear, calumny of each other, backbiting. 
Secret confidential reports, close watch on suspects, sycophan¬ 
cy of place-hunters, chagrin of disappointed suitors, favour¬ 
seeking, dbject submissiveness of clever tools, sickness caused 
by hope long-deferred—all the abominable little details of 
the routine life of Yaksha Town in their utter hideousness 
are delineated in lurid vividness to bring home to uk how 
wealth accumulates as men decay. The dramatic presenta¬ 
tion of the pettiness of this ignoble life in all its sickening 
vulgarity and naked hideousness is mainly intended to visua¬ 
lise hew humanity sinks low as the golden pile rises high. 
This in a manner serves no doubt as a sort of commentary 
on the plot and characters of the drama. Yet all this is 
preceded by scenes that better reveal the inner meaning of 
Yaksha Town life in its essence and show how NandMs 
presence there has a double purpose. She does introduce 
into a compact homogeneous (not harmonious) order of sordid 
things a very disconcerting element—the element of divine 
discontent—completely irreconcilable with the whole atmo¬ 
sphere of this environment and she also brings in a ray of 
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diFioE light into E 4Evk md dingy h^le. We musjb 
«Eteb tha sigaificanoe q{ the Professor’s earnest warning tp 
tp flee ifom the horrors of Yaksha Town—one deyoured hy 
thP darkness of eclipse* and which being itself torp to tr»g- 
men is cannot permit any of its inhabitants to remain tohffle. 
Yea, she must at once fly to a better world where men in 
their mad pursuit of mere pelf do not like robbers tear ruth¬ 
lessly to shreds the very sacred skirts of Mother Earth’s 
drap^y and expose her to utter uudeness. 

Here is the real clue to NandinVs mission. The Ue4 
Oleander** is not a plea for simply bettering the economlp 
status of the labour population. Xt does not merely aim Et 
securing justice to the proletari vt in their unequal strife with 
industrial magnates. It is not what we ordinarily call asocial 
or sociological drama. Rabindranath does not, for instance, 
propose in this play to deal as his main tlieine with the problpra 
relating to modern industrialism and the right relation of 
capital to labour as Sarayubala has done in her ** Tribeni- 
flangam ” and “ Hevottar-Bishwanatya.’' My point of view 
will be perhaps clearer if I allude in this connection to tlie 
exquisite humour with which the dramatist artistically 
exposes the innate vulgarity of the life of these 9pic9, informers, 
candidates for patronage and shrewd worldjiy-wise men with 
their eye ever ou the main chance which tries to successfully 
masquerade as public-spirited zeal for the weal of the entire 
socio-economic organism. There is a subtler vein of 
humour akin to pathos in the way Nemesis is made to work 
OB the Baja who suffered brute force to have its way with 
the iaevitable eventuality that the overzealous Saisda^ kefit 
him entirely in the dark while scheming tho ruin 9f 
Banjan which when ultimately Revealed took the poor Xtaja 
hy surprise hut too late for him to avert the tragic catastrophe 
or undo the hideous mischief done to his soul’s chagfiu. 
Tim flardar arrogates to himself power and respon^^hil'J^ 
tawuts esnn the as if he were in in 1^ 
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unwisdom or through sentimental soft-heartedness he should 
defeat his own grand object of perfecting the art of absolu¬ 
tism. The Deputy Governor’s scruples are therefore ridden 
rough-shod over and the glorious task of crushing Ranjan 
and Nandini assigned to a better fellow—the Assistant 
Governor {Choto Sardar) I Humour, like the fine edge of a 
costly razor, is at times too delicate an instrument for rough 
WO’ k and the sickening hypocrisy of the Gossain requires 
robust satire to be rightly dealt with and we are led by the 
dramatist to observe how his Jekyl and Hyde dual perso¬ 
nality fights shy of squarely facing ugly facts lest his priestly 
function of telling his beads should suffer through the 
governor-side of his real character which may assert itself 
too openly. The Gossain, says Bishu most appropriately, has 
his rosary string made of the same stuff as goes to make the 
whips that are mercilessly plied on the poor and helpless 
workmen’s backs of which Bishu himself once had a taste. 
He is on the surface a priest but at bottom a Sardar slave- 
driver and hfis therefore ever to play hide and seek with his 
own conscience. In the temple he must tell his beads but in 
his dreams he must be slave-driving I 

The fundamental principle regulating industrial life— 
the true inwardness of the whole question of the economic 
relation of labour to capital is very finely hinted at, no doubt, 
by thii^Gossain’s significant reply to the Governor when he 
reminds the Gossain of the urgent need for preaching from 
holy texts to the labour population lest their weak minds 
should waver. Says the Gossain—*‘Like the scriptural and 
Pauranic tortoise which supported on its wide back the 
sinking world these workmen and women of Taksha Town 
are ever meek in their submissiveness to whatever burden of 
hard labour may be imposed on them and that ia how the 
world of the upper few succeeds in raising aloft its head.” 
The enunciation of this principle furnishes us with a clue to 
the mission of Nandini with regard to the submerged classes 
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as distinguished from her mission regarding the Baja on tho 
other hand. She must dre the soul of this proletariat, rouse 
their slumbering manhood, hold up before them an ideal, 
liberate their fettered spirit, rescue them from dull apathy, 
infuse hope into their depressed hearts, bring her Banjan into 
their midst however great may be t he sacrifice this noble 
mission involves. She must be at once the emancipator of 
the Baja as well as of the common masses as she has been so 
in respect of Bishu and Kishore and this consummation 
she will achieve with the help of her beloved Banjan— 
nay at the sacrifice of her great love for him which is its true 
fruition. Very abruptly and somewliat undramatically by 
means of a forced symbolism the keynote of the drama is 
referred to by the Baja with the help of a dead frog liberated 
from a nook in the rocks where for good 3,000 years it had 
managed not to live but simply to exist. It simply knew 
how to persist in death-in-life or in a living death. Is 
there, we may ask by the way, a side fling at the conservative 
immobile Hindu society and its soulless and meaningless 
skeleton of mere usages and customs mechanically followed 
in these degenerate days ? At any rate the llaja is for libera¬ 
tion from the fetters of bondage in a rocky nook divorced from 
the vast energising life in the living universe of constant 
activity. 

{To be contimied.) 


Jatgopal Banbrjeb 
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THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 

The Russian situatiojti cannot be understood aloRe. 
Russia’s life is inextricably wrought with the general life of 
Rurope and a sound consideration of her present condition 
cannot be divorced from a study of entire Europe 

European political, military and economic controversies 
centre to-day around the same four storm centres about which 
they centred in 191S. 


I 

The first of these storm centres is the triangular situation 
in the west between England, France and Germany. England 
looks across at Germany and realizes that a third of her foreign 
commerce was with the Germans in 1913. She must have a 
strong, rehabilitated Germany because she has on her hands the 
greatest single chronic unemployment problem to-day that 
any civilized state has ever sustained. 1,240,000 persons are 
on her unemployed list, officially, and over 2,000,000 are on it 
unofficially. If Germany is kept down so that her workers 
must produce on sweat-shop wages, England’s foreign markets 
are gone and a considerable section of her people must starve 
or emigrate. There is no other alternative. 

J'rance looks across the manche and says England has 
received what she wanted out of the war, the destruction of 
the German high seas fleet, the lion’s share of the German 
merchant marine, and Germany’s overseas colonies. France, 
on the other hand, claims reparations and security, and in her 
view she has received neither. 

Germany looks across the Rhine and the North Sea, and 
is bitter for four reasons. Whether they are right or not, it is 
an objective fact that large segments of her people believe 
that Germany was fighting in defensive warfare. Secondly, 
all her intellectuals, and many of her workers, are extremely 
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bitter that the food blockade was maintaiDed agaiost the 
coasts of Germany for six months after the Armistice was 
signed, causing the death from malnutrition and other diseases 
of several thousand German women and children, and older 
people. Thirdly, German womanhood has felt outraged for 
several years by the presence of dark-skinned troops of a low 
cultural standard in the Bbineland. !Pouithly, almost every 
thinking German is convinced in his heart that the fourteen 
points on the basis of which he claims to have laid down his 
arms were violated. 

Each nation, from its own point of view, is justified in its 
presuppositions. 


II 

The second storm centre of Europe revolves around the 
little Magyar State of Hungary and the Little Entente that 
was formed. The Little Bntente was formed for two purposes^ 
first to keep down the Magyar Irredentists and to prevent any 
Hapsburg from coming back to the throne of Hungary. 
Having successfully accomplished these two feats, it now 
turns its mind to leciprocal treaties, better trade relations, 
and other acts of peace. The presence of a large Magyar 
island in Transylvania and of a sizable number of Hungarians 
in Slovakia with no little mismanagement on the part of 
the Roumanian and Czecho-Blovakian governments have 
aggravated the most bitter political feeling in Europe. The 
plain fact of the matter is that wherever the principle of self- 
determination of peoples is involved in a situation where 
there are large groups, such as the Saxons and Magyars in 
Transylvania, there must inevitably be hatfed and, possibly, 
bloodshed. Even the most indiscriminate protagonist of 
Magyar aspirations cannot justify Hungary holding all the 
territory she held before the war. A wise administration in 
Otsecho^^Blovakia and in Roumania could do mufih in two 
dtsnadeS to ^ipe nut this storm centre of Europe. 
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The third storm centre of Europe is the Near East. This 
fundamental fact must be kept in mind by any one who 
chooses to understand the Near East; viz.^ that the problems 
centring here are upon a different basis than similar problems 
in the Danube basin and in other parts of Europe. There, 
although there is an interweaving of populations with large 
diaspora in certain sections, nevertheless, roughly speaking, 
the racial groups are abutting islands and the self-determina¬ 
tion of peoples may be applied and will probably be effective 
in these more or less ihutually exclusive groups after a period 
of adjustment. A glance at a racial distribution map of the 
Near East will show an entirely different situation. When 
the principle of nationality is applied to an area which is 
occupied at the same time by three or four different races 
representing different classes in the community, each with 
national aspirations, it is obvious that catastrophe will result. 
That is, briefly, what has occurred in the Near East. The two 
best books on the Near East whicli are up to date on recent 
events are The Great Betrayal (Bierstadt) and The Eastern 
Question (Marriott, Oxford University Press). The latter is 
by all odds the best handbook there is on the Near East. 

IV 

The fourth storm centre of Europe is Russia. Obviously, 
all of Russia’s ills are not due to the Red regime, no matter 
how bad that has been. 

Russia is suffering from many calamities, any one of 
which would have sunk a great state. These are : 

Inheritance of the CzaHst regime : 

Anyone who knew the old Russia or who has read 
Turgenieff, Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, or Pushkin knows that 
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there was a lack of coherence and judgment in the Bussian 
military and bureaucratic groups which ruled Russia. Those 
who took over the government—Karensky and, later, Lenin 
and Trotsky and their cohorts—had an inheritance of in¬ 
efficiency, delay and graft. 

The Great War : 

The nation of the Allied and associated powers which' 
lost the least number of troops was Japan. Then came 
Poland, then Greece, and then the United States. France 
lost next to the heaviest number while Russia lost a million 
more in battle dead than France. When to this is added the 
destruction of a million farm animals, one can easily imagine 
the spcial and economic dislocation in Russia consequent 
upon three years* participation in the Great War. When 
Trotsky signed the Peace of Brest Litovsk he did so after 
once quitting the Council and having been compelled to 
return, he and the Russian delegates signed it without 
once having read it. They could not do anything else. 

Civil Wars : 

Civil Wars half-heartedly supported by the Allies, General 
Ironsides and his polyglot troops, and in the Archangel, 
Judenioh, urged on by the British; in the Baltic regions, 
Kaledin, Korniloff; Ueniken in the south ; Kolchak and the 
Czechs; Kalmykov, Semianov and the Japanese with the 
Americans, playing the part of watchful waiting in Siberia. 
Each of these White Army Attempts with the little response . 
it called fortb left behind it trails of battle dead, broken 
locomotives, ruined railroads, charred towns, and all the other 
social and economic results of warfare. 

X>earth of Leadership : 

An excessive number of the intellectuals of Russia were 
under the sod or among the emigre in any one of the thirty 
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countries, or remained in some submerged capaoity within 
the Soviet State. 


Desiruction of Culture: 

Following the foregoing, comes the destruction of culture. 
Even Soviet reports reveal alarming condition^ of easy living 
and the effort by Red authorities to teach every subject from 
%ocial science to biology from the standpoint of the formula 
of the Republic of Soldiers, Sailors and Workers.” Perhaps 
the most discouraging, single element in present-day Russia 
to the educator is the insistence that all subjects be twisted 
to conform to a theorys 

Attitude tmcards Russia : 

A cause of suffering to the Russian people which should 
not be overlooked is the indiscriminately unfavourable attitude 
of the western press and the western w'orld toward Russia. 
Even admitting that the news that came out of Russia was 
confused, state departments and the press have had ample 
time to get the case objectively before the mind of the western 
world, and this each, in the main, has refused to do. 

Famine and Disease : 

To dilate upon this point in such a publication as the 
Ametican Relief Administration Quarterly would be carry¬ 
ing coal to Newcastle. Suffice it to say that the Pussian 
famine and the epidemics which issued from the Astrakhan 
typhus focus are the greatest single visitations of their kind 
that modern times have witnessed. 


Inflation: 

This has added a hazardous and destructive element to 
the life of present-day Russia. Of all the post-war maladies 
the one least understood by the man in.the street but univer¬ 
sally present is inflation. It has sabotaged every university 
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endowment, every bank account, every stock and bond, every 
medical foundation from Bremen to Vladivostok, and from 
Archangel to Odessa. One time on a train travelling from 
Sonelnikov to Ekatcrinaslav I talked with a German who had 
worked nineteen years in North Dakota and in Chicago. He 
had saved a little over $10,000. This was brought back to 
the Ukraine and put in the bank. Then came the war. 
Finally came inflation. If he could have obtained his 22,000 
rubles from the bank, representing his $10,000 account, it 
would not have bought a cigarette. Multiply this man’s case 
by ten million similar cases throughout Central and Eastern 
Europe and you will have a grasp of the size of this affliction. 

Experiments of Communism \ 

Perhaps in time, in some homogeneous group of equally 
cultured and high-idealled people, it will be possible to gather 
up all the fruits of man’s industry and then equitably re-dSs- 
tribute these fruits. Such a task the Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment in Russia attempted in different regions at different 
times, but in a nation with twenty-three different tongues and 
five antagonistic religions, it was an impossible task. 

Russia suffers to-day not from one affliction, but from 
many. Many sanguine reports come back about the rehabi¬ 
litation of the Muscovite world, but in the opinion of the 
present writer, Russia will not regain the semblance of a 
modern state for at least fifteen years, and perhaps not for 
two decades, even under the most favourable government. 


OfiORHB Btewabt 
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DARJEELING POEMS 

Dawn, 

Fair Dawn stooped down to tint the primrose cups, 
Using a borrowed sun-beam as a brush, 

And filled them with the fragrance of her heart. 
Across grey sky there stole a rosy flush, 

And fir-trees, wakened by the singing winds. 

Shook their dark mantles free of dewdrops bright— 
And then a minahrbird burst into song. 

And opening flowers sent butterflies aflight 
The silver mist, like incense, soared aloft 
And merged in dreamy clouds afloat on high; 

The prayer-flags stirred above the Buddhist shrine 
That topped the Hill against the bluing sky; 

The Mountains flung their purple veils aside 
And Pooja made to the new-risen Sun. 

A call for prayer—a temple bell athrob— 

Resurgent life—a new day had begun I 

Mid-Day. 

^he white, white clouds, so peaceful, so serene-— 

With drifting shadows o’er the hills of green— 

The mountains drowsing ’ncath a dreaming sky 
All wrapped in mists—and eagles floating high. 

The trees, the flowers, all seem but half awake— 

The hour when Nature rests to pooja make... 
High-Noon 1 And Phoebus, drunk with his own light, 
Reins in his chargers for their last, long flight. 

A pause, a stillness for a moment’s space— 

A pause so tense our egoes to efface! 

The varied blue tones vibrate o’er the sky, 

Like muted prelude to Eve’s symphonjr. 
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Mvening. 

Silently and solemnly came Evening down the hill-side: 

Her draperies soft brushed the grass, her grey eyes open wide, 
Were filled with dreams and mystery; her aura gave out rest— 
A.nd poppies from the afterglow were clasped to her full breast. 
A kite sailed low* its wide-spread wings just, ’scaped the dark 

fir trees, 

That topped the hill against the sky, like a rare, painted frieze. 


Moon- liise. 

I watched the great, full Moon arise last night— 
’Twas like a disc of burnished, shining gold. 

As used by Beauty in the days of old 
To mirror forth her charms and tender grace; 
And on it I beheld the classic face 
Of Artemis, with dark and floating hair. 

With witching curve of throat, and chest so fair; 
And there it hung against a wondrous sky. 

As darkly blue as lapis-lazuli. 

Ah, say ye not the gods are dead—’tis vain— 

For I beheld the huntress chaste again 
Soft-mirrored there upon a disc of gold. 

For all who worship beauty to behold. 

And thank the gods that be for gift of sight 1 


Mid-Night. 

Mid-night, and moon-light I 

Along the gradient hills the lights out-shine 

Like constellations dropped down from above. 

The mountains near, all wrapped in silver mist, 
Seemed merged in contemplation calm and deep 
The Moon, God’s seal, stamped with Our Lady’s face, 
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Was set upon the spreading, dark-blue sky, 

Writ o’er in hieroglyphics of gold stars— 

Whiofa, could we read, a wondrous tale enfolds, 
Of mysteries too deep for mortal minds! 

Lo, far above the earth and dreaming hills, 

A splendid vision dawned upon mine eyes... 

The mighty range of Everlasting Snows, 

In robes of glistening white, serene and pure, 

As a BridSf adorned by the Creator's hands. 

And oonUng down from Heaven to meet her Lord. 


FiB. 


/ 

Teresa Strickland 
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MOHAMAD REZA KHAN AND HIS TRIAL 

11 . 

The Second Charge and the Defence. 

This charge was with regard to the revenues of the Dacca 
province while ho bad that province in his charge, during 
the two Fasli years 1170 and 1171 (1763-64 and 1764-65). 

The amount due to be collected in 1170 was Es. 2,57812*16 
„ „ .. „ 1171 „ Rs. 2.67312-15 


The total amount to be collected for* 2 yrs.—Rs. 51.47426-14 
The amount actually paid into Treasury or 


accounted for the year 1170 
Ditto ditto „ „ 1171 

The total amount paid into Treasury or 
accounted for the two years 
Therefore the total sum to be accounted 
for the two years ... 


... Rs. 23,39969 
... Rs. 11.04011 


.. Rs. 34,43980 


was Rs. 1703445 


The only way to prove this charge against him was to 
examine the revenue accounts of this period and as Nund 
Kumar was at this time the chief minister of Mir Jafar, 
everything depended upon the evidence produced by this 
man. Hastings wrote to the Directors on the 16th August,' 
1773' 


.The only clue we have left to lead to the investigation of the 

truth upon which to build a judgment is to obtain an account of the 
actual collections made in the province of Dacca for these years. We • 
have with this view resolved that our President shall call upon Nund 
Comar for every paper and proof that he can produce in support of this 
charge and that these shall be given in trust to Mr. Barweli, the ohiaf 
of Dacca with full powers of instructions to trace and ascertain, either 
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by the lights which they may afford, or, by any other means in his power 
suoh as the acquiring of the Mofnssil papers, or obtaining information 
from the ancient Mutasaddis of the district an exact account of the real 
collections for the two years in which Mahomet Reza Cawn was the 
Naib of Decoa.” 

^ With ail these efforts, they did not succeed in bringing 
forth any document which could prove his guilt. Bichard 
Barwell, the chief of Dacca, in reply to the above letters of 
the Board wrote:— 

The difficulty and I may say almost impossibility which attends 
the procuring the Mofussil papers of this district puts it out of our power 
to bring any positive proof from such papers of malversation against the 
Nabob Mahomet Reza Cavvn's administration. We can therefore with 
propriety only rest the proof or disproof of his accounts upon an exami* 
nation on oath respecting the collections that have been made.” 

“ Nund Kumar was thus given every chance to furnish 
evidence against his enemy but he failed to prove anything. 
Hastings in his letter to the Secret Committee, dated 24th 
March, 1774, says:— 

With respect to the accounts of the Mizamat and the balance said to 
be due from Mahomet Reza Cawn for the collection made by him at Dacca 
during the life of Jaffier Ally Khan, it was certainly more in the power of 
Nnndcomar than of any other person to furnish me with the fullest and 

the most authentic state of both. 

“ All these accounts on these heads which I have ever received from 
Raja Nujvloomar stand upon record and they are such as appear more 
calculated to acquit Mahomet Reza Cawn than establish any proof against 
him. 

Under these circumstances the only course left was, as 
suggested by Bichard Barwell, the Chief of Dacca, in his 
letter quoted above, to examine the oflcials of the districts 
concerned. Consequently, more than 160 Naibs and Serish- 
tadars were examined. The net result of suoh a thorough 

‘ Mhcellaneons Prooeadings, Vol. 89B, Folio 96. 

* Parliamentarjr Oolleotioo, I. O. Vol. 9A. p. 838. 
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inquiry was that it was established^ ** that no more was col¬ 
lected in the several districts by Mahomet Reza Gawn or 
his agents than the sums actually brought to account.** 

*The defence put forth by Reza Khan was (1) that it 
was at the constant pressure of Mir Jafar that he accepted 
the post at Dacca which owing to the mismanagement of 
Mir Qasim’s officials was in a state of confusion, the provin¬ 
cial officers had deserted the Gutcheri and the Zimindars 
had withdrawn themselves from obedience.*’ He accepted 
the post at the intervention of Major Adams; (2) that at 
the intervention of Major Adams he agreed to take up the 
post on condition that Mir Jafar gave him a written guaran* 
tee which was given to him, though Nund Kumar tried to 
stop it. The guarantee was as follows*:— 

Tha Nawab’a answers tp 

Reisa Khan’s Fropoaitions. eaoh article in hie own 

handwriting, 

I. Until disturb¬ 

ances are at an 

As the tumults and disturbances in the end, remit as 
above mentioned district to the Niyabat of much as may be 
which I am now appointed have operated collected. After 
to the hindrance to the government collec- a settlement 
tions and the dispersion of the publick offi- shall take place 
cers and Zimindars of those parts : the full you will punc- 
revenue will not immediately be realised, tually remit the 
I request therefore you will honour this government’s re- 
artiele with your illustrious sign manual venue month by 
importing your consent that untill disturb- month accord- 
anoes are at an end and good order is res- ing to the Qist 
tored I may from time to time remit such (or stated perioi^S 
sums as I may be able to secure on account of payments). 

■ Frciidenti'a Minuta, MiscellaneouB Prooeodiogs, Vol. 39B, Folio 116. 

• Ditoo, Vol. 30A. Folio 190-200. * 

■ Miso: Prooeedinga, 308. Folio 202. 
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Tho Nawab’i Answers to 
Reza Khan’s Propositions. each article in Lis own 

handwriting. 

of the revenue and that a fixed settlement 
(Bandobost) shall teike place when the 
government is established in firmness and 
tranquility. 

II. 

A force consisting of horse and foot is The former esta- 
requisite for the reduction and chastisement blishment con- 
of the refractory. Upon this head I request firmed, 
your orders. 

III. 

If any application should be made to 
your Excellency for Shehr Ameeny, Khas 
Newesy or other employments of the Dacca 
districts, I request they may be rejected. Certainly. 

IV. 

T request I may be allowed the charges 
of (Sihbundy) servants’ wages, (Seranjamy) 
collection charges and Lawazimat (contin- They shall be 
gencies) as these articles may appear upon allowed agree- 
the accounts of the aforesaid district, the ably to the 
particulars of which shall be ascertained and accounts, 
transmitted to your Excellency. 

(3) that after this written guarantee he took office at Dacca 
and tried to bring back all the revenue officials and Zimindars 
to their former post. But that “ some of the Zimindars who 
had availed themselves of the commotion raised by the 
Sonassis to make their escape from confinement ” would not 
be persuaded to return, “ sensible how much the Nawab was 
distressed for money to defray his immediate expenses.” (4i) 
that he could raise only two lakhs which he sent to the 
Nawab and that he could not use force as this would have 
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spread alarm among ** the people belonging to the English 
factory.” (5) that the Nawab being thus disappointed in his 
hopes of getting money and at the instigation of Nund 
Kumar summoned him to Patna where he went with accountflk 
But that the Nawab would not accept any reasonable excuse 
and demanded sixteen lakhs of rupees. That on his inability 
to pay, the Nawab by threat of force made him write a bond 
for twenty two lakhs of rupees which were to be paid by 
him by instalments. 

‘The value of this defence was increased on examining 
the written guarantee of Mir Jafar which was proved to be 
genuine. 

Nund Kumar alleged that the ])Hlance against Beza 
Khan was Rs. 9813035-1.3-7 and that this could be proved 
against him by a certain Mir I.smail who was dead and 
gone. Now considering the facts that (1) the Company on 
whom the burden of proof lay failed to prove anything 
against him, (2) the defemee he put forth was not repudiated 
and (3) the comparison of accounts proved his innocence 
rather than this guilt, no judicious person would hestitate to 
acquit Reza Khan of this second charge of embezzlement. 

^ Hastings in his Minute said : 

“.1 know not wliat further modo of investigation to recom¬ 

mend, unless it be to cause iniunte scrutiny to be made into the Mofussil 

papers.I propose but uol reeuinmend this expedient, as the only one 

which could be made but which could produce no legal proof, and a pre¬ 
sumptive proof but on one side only; for if it should appear from the 
investigation that the real collections of any one Pargana for one year 
amounted to no more than the sum brought by the Naibs to public 
account, it will be past a doubt that Mahomet Keza Cawn caonot have 
received more from that Pargana than he has accounted for, and it may 
be reasonably presumed from such a sample that his conduct would stand 
the test of a general scrutiny with as fair an acquittal. But if on the 
other hand it should be discovered that the collection^ have exceeded the 


‘ Miao. Proceedings, VoJ. 39 B. iolio 228. 

* MiBoellaneoua Proceedings, 39B. folio 116, 
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amount brought to credit in the Kbalsa books, this will afford no proof 
Against Mahomet Reza Cawn; because embezzlement will be at least 
likerly to have been made by his agents without his knowledge or partici¬ 
pation.because there is no law that renders the head of an office 

responsilde for every malversation of the people employed under him. ** 

* The Third and Fourth ChargeB and the Defence. 

T^hese charges related to his alleged embezzlement in the 
general collections of revenues as the Company’s Diwan 
and in the management of the Nawab’s stipend. J'he third 
charge was practically combined with the second one, 
because the papers which were examined also established his 
innocence in the matter of general collection of the rejrenues 
which he made when he was the Company’s Naib Diwan. 

Hastings asked Munni Begum to order Gur Das “ to 
extract from the books and accounts of the Nizainat all the 
entries made in the name of the late Naib.” It must not be 
forgotten that both Munni Begum and Gur Das were the 
declared enemies of B>eza Shan, the latter being the son of 
Nund Kumar. Samuel Middleton, the resident at Murshida- 
bad, was also ordered to hold inquiries.^ These accounts were 
not sent till January, 1774, and even then they did not 
“ more than any other papers furnished by Nundcomar afford 
anything like proofs ” and were more calculated to acquit 
Mahomet Reza Cawn than establish any proofs against him.” 

These Nizamat accounts were examined item by item 
and it was found that Reza Khan had no direct control over 
*fehem. IFor instance, (1) the allowance of Mir Samani (head 
'^We&rdship and kitchen expenses) were under Mohamad A!lal 
Khan, who on being examined by Middleton acknowledged all 
the sums entered in his name. (2) Shiva Ram I'andit, who 
held this post eome time before also acknowledged all the 

* mao. Proceedings, VoL 80B. folio 124 tt sequel. 

* Hestiags* letter to the Secret Committee, 84th March, 1774. Parlinmentary eoUec* 
thMi I. O. Vol. 9A. p. 238. 
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sums in his name. (3) Mohamad Niamat, in charge of the 
Charity Department acknowledged all the sums entered in 
his name. (4) The charges of Nowarrah were under the 
control of Jisarat Khan and Eeza Khan had nothing to do 
with them. (5) As regards the Bhela Department, Munni 
Begum declared that she was perfectly satisfied that the sums 
entered there were for the Kawab^s private use. (6) As 
for the balance against Lai Singh, Iteza Khan was not 
responsible, because this man was appointed by Nund Kumar 
and was imprisoned for the mismanagement of the fund in 
his charge. (7) In the matter of Batta accounts, Gur Das 
accused Reza Khan of embezzling a sum of Rs. 231044. 
On inquiry it was found out that this sum was “ in fact the 
amount of sundry assignment.” Reza Khan in his defence 
on this item stated that (I) Lai Singh and Raghonath Pandit, 
the Cash Keepers were responsible for all the amounts due to 
the troops and that they issued all the receipts under their 
seal and signatures. (2) That the allowance of the Nawab 
being limited, there was no money left for giving presents 
to the officials on the occasion of festivals, and therefore the 
profits that accrued from the rate of exchange in paying 
the troops wore appropriated for this purpose. (4) That 
his sudden arrest prevented him from completing these 
acoounts. 

The Board again ordered the Resident at Murshidahad to 
examine the accounts very minutely and specially to see those 
accounts which Munni Begum termed private and which she 
did not want to show, fearing, as Middleton suggested, that 
the allowance might be curtailed when the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment saw the waste of money. 

Middleton, in reply, informed the Board that Munni 
Begum refused to show her accounts. Again, Middleton’s 
'Verdict was in favour of Reza Khan. The nett result of all 
this investigation was that Reza Khan was found not guilty 
on these two charges as well. 
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The Fifth Charge and the Defence. 

It will be remembered that this charge was set up by the 
Company’s Government at the instance of Sir Robert Barker. 
The circumstances were that General Barker intercepted a 
letter which purported to be from the Emperor to Mohamed 
Reza Khan. The General at once wrote to Hastings :— 

A circums^aDCC has come to my knowledge which I think necessary 
to communicate to you : there has lately been at his Majesty’s Court a man 
whose name is Zeenul Abde^n Cawn and proves to be a Vakil from Maho¬ 
med Keza Cawn. The enclosed is the copy of a Shuqqa from the king to 
Mahomed Reza Cawn with a tianslation. 1 had before information of some 
secret business carrying on between Uis Majesty and Mahomed Reza Cawn 
through this man and as 1 have by private means copies of all the King’s 
letters, amongst others, this has falien into my hands and is a confirmation 
of that I before bad heard. I recollect this Zeenul Abdeen Cawn wanting 
to pay me his compliments in passing to his Majesty’s Court, but as it did 
not appear he was going by any publik authority I refused to see him. 

“ I have given directions and doubt not of getting to the bottom of 
this secret business when I shall not fail of transmitting it to you.” 

The Shuqqa in question alleged to be from Shah Alam to 
Reza Khan read as follows :— 

'* At this time Zeinul Abdeen Cawn hath represented at large before 
the threshold of our throne, the similitude of Heaven, the high degree of 
fidelity, allegiance and attachment which you the seal of nobility entertain 
towards our imperial government. 'Phese loyal dispositions demand our 
confidence and deserve on our part a continual augmentation of the royal 
favour. Your representations will be honoured with our highest regard 
and your good services be rewarded with our munificence. Formerly 
Jugget Sect’s agents were stationed at our Court; but they have been 
detained thirteen years since in the fort of Konbheer. You will now use 
your endeavours to encourage him to re-establish a house: and it shall 
receive all due countenance and support. You will learn other particulars 
from Zienulabdeen Cawn’s dispatches, and be assured that we hold you in 
oov rememberenoe.” 
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It appears from the other correspondence of Zain-Ul- 
Abedin produced in the Court that he was looking out for an 
employment. In a letter to Mirra Masita he wrote :— 

.I have now some access with the Kin^ and the Marhatba chiefs, 

three of whom are in possession of all Rindostan. With each of these I 
am upon the best footing;, as to enable me to prociire good employment.” 

In another letter addressed to Amrit Sing, Zain-Ul-Abe- 
din wrote that on his way he met the Nawab Vazir and dis¬ 
cussed with him the question of an employment. 

It seems from the evidence produced that Zain-Ul-Abe- 
din also tried for the appointment of a Vakil of llaja Shitab 
Rai at the Emperor’s Court. “ Let the Arzee which is 
addressed to the King,” wrote Zain-Ul-Abedin to Amrit 
Singh, ” be so expressed that I may remain here as a firm 
and confidential agent on the part of yourself and the Nabab 
which will be a real act of kindness.” In the same letter 
Zain-Ul-Abediii wroto that when the Emperor asked him to 
produce the Arzi from lieza Khan, he (Zain-UJ-Abedin) re¬ 
plied that he was himself an Arzi and tliat Reza Khan was 
ready to execute any command from the Emperor. 

Reza Khan in his defence stated tliat Zain-Ul-Abedin 
had forged his and Banday Ali Khan’s (his son-in-law) seals 
which were produced before the Board. This forgery, Reza 
Khan stated, w'as discovered through a certain Najab Khan 
who was Zain-Ul-Abedin’s fellow traveller to Delhi. Imme¬ 
diately after this discovery Reza Khan sent Banday Ali Khan 
to find out everything. The latter wrote to Reza Khan (and 
this letter was produced before the Board):— 

” I was making search in consequence of the intelligence given to you 
by Nudjeb Khan concerning Zeeiiulabdeen Cawn having engraved seals j 
when 1 met with a seal of your Excellency which 1 took and have kept 
in my hands; the same which he has used for his corresponderce. I wait 
for your further orders. From this there is reason to suppose that ZeenuU 
abdeen Cawn has other seals in his possession.” ^ 

Beside this defence of Reza Cawn which was accepted, 
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the deoisive evidence which established his innooenoe was the 
statement of the forgerer, Zainulabdin himself, who when 
caught and brought before the Board denied that he was eves 
employed by Beza Khan for sending messages to the Emperor. 
He further stated that once he received two letters from the 
Emperor, one addressed to Beza Khan and the other to the 
Governor General and that both these letters contained a re¬ 
quest for transmitting his allowance through the agency of 
Beza Khan. 

’ It may be pointed out here that this forging of seal and 
signature was not entirely an uncommon thing at that time. 
Once a man forged General floper’s signature in a Persian 
letter addressed to Ali Ibrahim Khan. 


® The Ferdiet. 

The judgment consisted of separate Minutes by the Presi¬ 
dent (Hastings), Vansittart, Graham, Dacres, Lawrell and 
Aldersey. Goodwin did not deliver any Minute, because he 
was absent from many of the proceedings. Apart from these 
separate Minutes, was a joint resolution of the Board. 

The President in his Minute said:— 

“Of every criminal accusation be has been clearly acquitted in the 
judgment of the Board. Of the demands made upon biro for the balance 
and deficiencies of the unaccounted receipts and disbursements of the Dacca 
reveniiS^he stands fully discharged by the result of the proceedings of the 
Chief and Council of Dacca with the reservation of the Company's right 
to the amount of his falsehood or engagement for the balance of 25 lakhs 
given to the deceased Nawab Mir Jaffier, with which his explanation of 
the circumstances on which it was founded, stand referred to the judgment 
and ultimate determination of our Hoo’ble roasters. 

** On these grounds there appears to me no foundation for prosecut¬ 
ing au inquiry into the head of accusation against Mahomet Roza Cawn, 
specially as his annual settlements were formed jointly with tfia resident 

f 

^ Bispstobes to Bengal, Slet July, 1787. Vol. XVII. 

* Him. Prooeedings^ VoL 89B. Folio 288 tt Keqttel 
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of the Durbar under the approbation of the Select Committeee/aud as bis 
were submitted treasury accounts of receipts and disbursement, attested also 
by the Resident, regularly to the Committee of inspection and control. 

Upon the last point, namely, the appropriation of the sums entrust* 
ed to his charge on account of the Nizamat and Bhatta, as Naib Subab, 
nothing has been established against him, nor has any account or voucher 
been offered on which a suspicion can rest of bis having failed in the due 
discharge of his trust, excepting only the accounts now transmitted to ns 
which the sum of Rs. 2,62,616-12-10 is said to have been appropriated by 
him to his own pofit, being the difference of Batta on the Rupees actually 
paid to the servants of the Nizamat.” 

This Batta account was afterwards satisfactorily explain¬ 
ed to Hastings by Ali Ibrahim Khan. 

_ • 

Here is an extract from Yansittart’s Minute:— 

** I believe Nundcomar to be solicitous to blacken the character of 
Mahomet Reza Cawn, both from motives of enmity and from an idea that 
it is requisite for the interest of his own family. I believe him to be so 
little scrupulous as to the means of compassing his views that it would be 
totally indifferent to him whether affected by truth or by perjury. 

I believe.that Mahomet Reza Cawn occasionally fixed the 

prices at which they (merchants) should sell and the persons to whom 
they should sell and that his people frequently attended the grain both 
for these purposes and to prevent it from being scrambled for and plun¬ 
dered.The grain which was procured from Backerganj on the 

Company's account and which I believe was under Mahomet Reza Cawn’s 
management might possibly have been mistaken for his own property by 
some of the natives of the counti^r. Upon the whole 1 am of opinion that 
the measures taken by Mahomet Reza Cawn were such as appeared to him 
necessary for the subsistence of the inhabitants of Moorshidabad.’* 

Graham*A Minute read as follows :— 

«.On the subject of the treasonable correspondence with (he 

King and the Marhattas I agree entirely in the opinion of the President 
und do therefore pronounce Mahomet Reza Cawn innocent of the^ crime 
laid to his charge.’* 

Similarly, Dacres, Lawrell and Aldersey -in their Minutes 
unanimously declared Bessa Kbau’s innocence. A joint and 
8 
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unanimous resolution of the Board to the same effect was 
also passed. 

This resolution was sent to Mohamad Beza Khan, though 
the Company’s guard on his house had been removed as far 
back avS June, 1773.‘ 

Hia reinstatement^ dismissal and reinstatement again. 

‘ During his trial he had fallen in debt and for two years 
he remained at Calcutta in the hope of reinstatement. Even 
so late as 178S he owed three lakhs to Jagat Seth. 

By this time the famous struggle of Hastings with his 
Councillors had begum ’ Hastings did not want to reinstate 
him as is clearly proved by a letter he wrote to Sykes on 2nd 
March, 1773 :— 

** .In one point I am against him (Iteza Klian). 1 will never 

suffer him, if I can help it, to regain his power. The Directors are mad 
if they do; for the Government of the province is now entirely at their 
disposal, without a competitor for the smallest share of their authority.” 

Thus it is evident that he opposed Beza Khan’s reinstate¬ 
ment as a matter of policy and not for any personal grudge 
or enmity against Beza Khan. 

^ Beza Khan, seeing his position, joined the opponents of 
Hastings, much against the sound advice of Ali Ibrahim 
Khan. But Beza Khan was daily led on false reports ** by 
the sycophants of Calcutta and dependants of the English ” 
whonT he promised large sumvs of money on his restoration. 
If the words of the Author of Seir are to be accepted, Ali 
Ibrahim used to say to Beza Khan : 

” Let us go on as we have hitherto been going. The Governor has 
certainly saved your life and honour. Without forgetting such benefits 

' Pari. Collection I.O , Vol. 9A., p. 198. 

4 * (1) Wardat.I.QaBini, Folio 167. 

(2) Asooli, p. 48. 

(8) Seir^ Vol. Ill, pp. 67-68. 

* Gleig’i “ Memoirs of Warren Hastings," Vol. I, p 288. 

* (1) Seir, Vol. Ill, pp. 80 and 67-68, 
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and becoming ungrateful of such favours, let us urait aod see what will 
become of the two parties. If the Governor holds out, he shall think 
himself obliged by your firmness of temper and the steadiness of your 
friendship and attachment to him ; and he shall find means enough to 
promote your welfare in a manner adequate to your rank; and should the 
General become absolute, he will not for that bear you any grudge; for 
you have not done him any wrong, nor have you misbehaved to him ; nor 
have you done anything to render him your enemy. It is even probable 
that pleased with the steadiness of your temper he shall use you in a 
manner suitable to your rank and station. 

In the meanwhile the Court of Directors* letter of 3rd 
March, 1775, arrived. The Directors wrote;—^ 

*'The conduct of Nundeomar, in tho fiarb he has taken against 
Mahomed Reza Cawn appears to us very inconsistent and unworthy, that 
we feel a repugnance to the continuance of his sou in the high office of 
Roy Roy an of the province; and as the acquittal of Mahomed Reza Cawn 
warrants us again to employ him, we direct that if he can with propriety 
accept of that office, under the regulations and restrictions established by 
our President and Council and with the salary granted to Raja Gurdas 
for executing the same, ho he forthwith appointed thereto, and receive a 
proper Khellaut and such other marks of distinction as are usually con¬ 
ferred on natives on like occasions. We mean not by this appointment 
to restore Mahomed Reza ('awn to any improper degree of power, but 
merely to testify our satisfacti >0 on finding his former conduct has been so 
much better than we expected.” 

^ Immediately on the receipt of this letter Hastings’ 
opponents moved the motion for the restoration of Reza Khan 
to the office of Naib Subah. Hastings opposed this motion 
but it was carried by the majority on 18th October, 1775. 
The resolution ran as follows :— 

''Ordered, that the Secretary acquaint Mahomed Reza C&wn that 
the don’ble the Court of Directors have been pleased to approve of the 
proceedings of tbe late Boai-d on the investigation of his conduct.and 

' Diepatohes to Bengal, 3rd March, 1776. 

» (1) Wardat>I-Qasfni, Polio 167 et seque^ 

(2) Firminger'a Introduction, p. ooxliif. 

(Sy '* fltaittf of BritMh Authority.*' 
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that he be further acquainted that the Hon’ble the Governor and Council 
have, therefore, been pleased to recommend him to th« Nabob Mobarek 
O’Dowla to be Naib Soubah or Minister of the Sircar and Guardian of his 
minority, with authority to transact the political afEairs of the Sircar, to 
superintend the Faujdari (Courts, and the Administration of Criminal 
Justice throughout the country and to enforce the operation of the same 
on the present establishment nr to new-model or correct it. As the Board 
wish that he shall have full control of the Criminal (Courts in the character 
of Naib Soubah, they propose to remove the Nizamat Adaulat, now at 
Calcutta to be held in future at Moorshidabad.” 


It may be remembered that Reza Khan before his trial 
held the double post of Naib Subah and Naib Diwan and in 
the latter capacity he was in charge of the Company’s revenue. 
But in 1772 the Company had resolved to “ stand forth as 
Diwan ” and so the restoration of Mohamed Reza Khan in 

1775 was only to the post of Naib Subah and not to the post 
of Naib Diwan. 

The Court of Directors in their letter of 24th December, 
177B, approved of Reza Khan’s restoration but they did not 
approve that part of the Council’s resolution which committed 
“ the administration of criminal justice entirely to the superin¬ 
tendence of Mahomed Reza Cawn,” as the jurisdiction of his 
Faujdari Courts, they thought, would clash with that of the 
Supreme Court. 

Reza Khan^ on his re-appointment was given the following 
instructions by the Governor General on 9th November, 

1776 

(1) He was “ to pay the strictest attention to frugality 
in the Nabob’s expenses ..and an annual account of them to 
be transmitted through the Resident of the Durbar for the 
inspection of the Board.” 

(2) To ”pay great attention to the education and 
morals of the young Nabob ” and “ to cause as much of the 
official duties and public transactions as possible to pass under 


* Pari., Oolleotion, I.O. VoL 16A., Folio 710. 
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his inspection to habituate him to the practice and to instruct 
him in the knowledge of business.” 

(3) To be responsible for all matters in dealing with 
European settlements and in all disputes arising therefrom and 
to see that competent men were appointed to minister justice. 

From October, 1776 to March, 1778, EezaKhan continued 
in office. Unfortunately for Beza Ehan, General Glavering^ 
died of dysentery on 29th March, 1777, and this gave Hastings 
the opportunity of dismissing him on 7th March, 1778. The 
reasons advanced by Hastings for this step were the repeated 
complaints of the Nawab against Reza Khan. Mubarak-Ud- 
Daula wrote to Hastings on 12th Fe])ruary, 1778 :— 

1 *bave already addressed repeated letters to your Excellency, stating 
very fully the trouble and uneasiness 1 suffer from the Nabob Mahomed 
Reza Cawn’s being invested with the oiEce of the Naibship of the Niza< 
mat, with the management of the affairs of the country, and of the 
several offices of my household, the administration of the business of the 
Adawlut and Phoujdarry within the Suubahs, and of all the affairs of the 
Nizamut, as well as of my domestic concerns and the superintendence of 
myself and family ; because the said Nabob regarding only his own benefit, 
and the increase of his greatness in future pays no regard or attention to 
my interest or ad vantage. 

The other reasons advanced by the Nawab were that 
Reza Khan was not related to him and that he himself had 
reached the age of maturity. 

In ^ the place of Reza Khan, Sadr-ul-Haq Khan was 
appointed. This choice of Hastings was very unfortunate, 
because not only his opponent ” Agios ” in his pamphlet calls 
Sadr-ul-Haq Khan ” a poor superannuated dependent for Mr. 
Hastings ” but also the authors of Wardat-l-Qasmi and Seir 


> Trotter’s " Warreo MaBtinga," Bulera of India Beriea Edition, 1890, pp. 188-189. 
ParL Oolleotion, 1.0. Vol. 16A, p. 733 

* Pari. Oolleotion 1.0, Vol. 16A., Folio 726. 

* " Agios ” pamphlet. * 

Wardat-I-Qasmi, Folio 167 et sequsL 

Seir, Vol. Ill, p. 61, eto. 
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call him old and incompetent and a friend of Hastings and it 
must be remembered that the Author of 8eir is a great admirer 
of Hastings. He writes :— 

*'SadraI Haq Khan was appointed to succeed him ..though the 
Governor himself must have been seusible, that so much business was by 
all means above the old man’s capacity and strength, Nevertheless, as he 
had become one of the Governor’s acquaintances, so early as the latter’s 
first appearance in Bengal; and at his second coming he had proved him¬ 
self an assiduous worshipper at the altar of his power, without ever 
relaxing in the levolutions that had followed ...the Governor devised these 
two offices for him as a reward for his attachment, although they seemed 
to be so much above his desert.” 

This remark of the Author of Seir must carry a great 
weight, because he was not only friendly with Hastings as 
pointed out above, but was also hostile to Reza Khan. 

Another argument against Hastings, though it comes 
from his enemies, has a good deal of weight. If Hastings 
removed Reza Khan, because he thought the Nawab could 
manage his affairs, then why did he appoint Sadr-ul-Haq 
Khan and ask the Nawab to follow his advice in his letter 
of 11th September, 1778 ? 

But before condemning Hastings it has to be remembered 
that he was assailed by his opponents on all sides. Reza Khan 
had distinctly identified himself with Hastings’ opponents. 
The struggle that was going on was not based on matters of 
policy, but had become entirely personal. Francis wanted, 
as the following letter of Hastings will show, to put his own 
men in power and thus to undermine Hastings' influence. 
Being a human being, Hastings also had to take measures to 
defend his own position by removing his opponents’ followers, 
one of whom Reza Khan undoubtedly was. Here is an extract 
of Hastings' letter to Sykes, dated 23rd April, 1778 :— 

** My ^ behaviour to him while be was under the displeaeure of the 
Company ^as as kind as it was possible to be, while I rigidly conformed... 


^ Oleig’s “ Mentoin of Warren Uaatinga," Vol, II. 
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io tiie orders which I received...Those orders were accompanied with 

private intimations of a suspicion that 1 would not obey them.I allowed 

him a fair trial ; I showed him every public mark of respect; I permitted 
him to retain his Jagheer and even employed the influence and powers of 
Government to assist him in securing the rents of it. In this last ins¬ 
tance I went so far as to cause his Aumil to be arrested and kept him a 
prisoner in the Khalsa, for embezzlement of the colleotions. At that very 
time he connected himself with General Clavering and his party and he 
did it in the meanest and most adultery manner, by the unsolicited offer 
of useful informations to be admitted only to the presence of the General... 

“ It was not my desire to draw upon me a fresh host of enemies by a 
vindictive treatment of Mahomet Reza Cawn when he came afterwards 
into my power...But some restitution was due to the Nabob and his family, 
especially Munny Begum for the sufferings which they had sustained on 
my account and my own credit and influence required it, I could not do this 
without affecting M. Reza Cawn. All that I meant to do was to give the 
Nabob the management and control of his own household and leave 
Mahomed Reza Cawn as his Naib in charge of the public offices of the 
Nazimut with the same allowance as he has hitherto enjoyed. This was 
not taking much from Mahomed Reza Cawn...but as it required his 
consent if he was to be a party in it, and as prudence required that 
while I allowed him to retain so enormous a power, I should be certain 
that he would not employ it to hurt me. I suspended my intentions 
till I could know his on both these points. For that purpose I 
commissioned Mr. Anderson, who was his friend, to make him an offer 
of the continuance of the offices which he then held, excepting only 
the management of the household, with his Jagheer and allowances, 
if he would declare himself satisfied with this arrangement, and solemnly 
promise to entertain no political connection which was adverse to me, nor 
to engage in any intrigues or plans against my interest or authority, while 

I remained in the Government. 

*^Mr. Anderson executed liis commission faithfully to me and fairly 
and honourably to him, but without effect. M. Reza Cawn rejected the 
propositions, affected the tone of dignity of oppressed worth and even made 
use of the insolent pretext that I had no t written to him a formal letter on 

the occasion and therefore be could not give the writing 1 demanded. 

'*It has been the policy of Mr. Francis, and a meet unjustifiable one, 
to inculcate every report, true or false, by which my influence may be 
weakened, and people discouraged from oonfiding in the acts of Government 
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and excited to oppose them. He has his dependants and othef^Thstru- 

ments everywhere. M. Reza Cawn was the most powerful of his agents 
and therefore it was more especially incumbent on me to deprive Mr. 
Francis of his aid. The first means which I used to effect this you have 
heard. These having proved ineffectual and M. Reza Cawn having in 
effect declared by his refusal of my advances that he would be my enemy^ 
I bad no alternative left but to disarm both by the same act; by investing 
the Nabob himself with the management of his affairs and divesting M. 
Reza Cawn of the Neabut.” 

This long letter of Hastings goes a long way in clearing 
his position. It was after Mohamad Beza Khan had rejected 
the compromise that he dismissed him. But this decision of 
Hastings was disapproved by the Directors who in their letter 
of 4th February, 1779, ordered “that Reza Khan be immedi¬ 
ately restored. ” Immediately on receipt of this letter, 
Francis moved for his restitution and an order to this effect 
was issued on 24th November, 1779, in spite of Nawab’s pro¬ 
tests. He continued in office till 1787, when he himself 
retired.^ A year before his retirement he paid a compliment¬ 
ary visit to Cornwallis on his arrival from England. The 
Nawab Yazir Sadat Ali was also at this time at Calcutta 

The Controversy. 

For about a century and a half Reza Khan’s name, like 
that of Hastings, has been associated with all that was corrupt 
and unscrupulous in the Company’s Government of this time. 
But Hastings, being more prominent, has attracted a good deal 
of the attention of historians, soma of whom have vindicated 
his position successfully. Reza Khan’s case, on the other 
hand, has never been taken up and studied in detail. The 
pity of the matter is that almost every writer has given his 
opinion and yet none has studied him. If, however, any wri¬ 
ter has said anything favourable for him, it has been more 
with .the idea of condemning Hastings than commending Reza 


‘ Awoli, f. 04. 
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Khan. But these^ew pages clear the position of both. If 
they establish Beza Khan’s innocence, they also show the fair- 
mindedness of Hastings. At first while the trial was going 
on Hastings believed Reza Khan to be guilty, for writing to 
Sykes on 16th January, 1773, he says:—^ 


‘*1 verily believe him ( K.. Khan ) culpable, and some of the charges, 
I think I can clearly establish, but 1 ivant both time and assistanoe for 
such a work.” 


But when he examined the case he acquitted Reza Khafi 
in spite of his personal belief at first in his guilt. 

That the trial and inquiry were thorough nobody can deny 
after studying the two volumes of Proceedings. Hastings 
did nol rely merely on the material supplied by Hand Kumar. 
Reza Kiian was dismissed and put into confinement to give 
people an opportunity of saying what they wanted against 
him. 

® “ .Hut no< relyiiij?/’ 

wrote Hastings to the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors on 2tth March, 177 

“wholly on his (Niaul Kumar’s) aid, I took such other precautions M 
w<>iv most likely to produce informations ao^ainst Mahomed Reza Cawn, 
if his conduct had n-ally merited tliat return from the people of this coun¬ 
try. In eoiicurrenee with the Committee of Circuit at Cossimbazar and 
with the Council here, I pnblisheil advertisements, inviting all persons to 
give information against such as had C(>ntributed to the distress of the 

country in the time of the famine. 1 allowed all those who had any- 

thinyr to offer on these subjeots to have access to me.. in a word. I 

omitted no means to biing the truth of this accusation to light.” 

The verdict of Reza Khan’s judges is absolutely clear 
and Monkton Jones, who is one of those writers who have 
offered their opinions without studying the case— for there 


‘ Glaig’s “ Memoirs of Wnrren HaatinffS,*’ Vol. 1. p. 280. 
' Pari. Oollootion 1.0. Vol. 9A. p. 238. 
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is np mention of the proceedings of trial in her list of Mss. 
authorities— says:— 

* '‘To dotermine how far the evidence offered was gennipe and not 
malicious was almost impossible. The records of their offices were over¬ 
hauled but foreign characters and the intricacy of detail in which they were 
presented rendered them almost unintelligible. The net result was a ver¬ 
dict based inevitably rather on the general characters'of the prisoners in 
public opinion, both native and English, than on a strict process of law. ** 

But Miss Jones entirely forgets that according to "a strict 
process law** the burden of proof lies on the plaintiff and not 
on the defendant. It was the duty of the Company to .prove 
the charges made against him but they failed. If it is said 
that these charges could not be proved on account of the 
difficulties that were in the way, it can also be asserted with 
the same confidence that there was no proof in existence be¬ 
cause there was no crime. To go any further than this is to 
question the whole philosophy of law and to enter into a field 
of endless controversy and difference of opinion. 

The original author of Reza Ehan*s condemnation which 
has passed from hand to hand— because to the knowledge of 
the present writer none has studied the proceedings of his 
trial which have been acquired from Calcutta by India Office 
— is Grant, who in his famous “Analysis** at first credited 
him with “honour, sagacity and moderation locally under¬ 
stood;** but later on called him “a wholesale plunderer’* and 
“the^reat defaulter, ** accusing him of embezzling two orores 
of rupees. 

But it has to be remembered that Grant was a contem¬ 
porary writer and therefore suffered from all the defects of a 
contemporary writer. Secondly, nobody knows on what auth¬ 
orities he based his judgments and opinions. Thirdly, he hekd 
a particular aim in view in writing this “Analysis’* to prove 
that Bengal was capable of yielding more revenue and this he 
wanted to prover by showing that a good deal more than what 

* Jonei/* Bftitingi in Bnagnl, *' p. 178. 
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was entered in the Company’s treasury was realised from' the 
ryot. It is quite conceivable that Grant carriedfaway by his 
enthusiasm in proving his thesis put his finger on Beza Khan, 
for when his “ Analysis ” was published in April, 1780, Beza 
Khan was still in ofiloe. 

The facts and figures which Grant quotes were probably 
taken from Per‘»ian registers of the Mughals which, as Bir- 
minger observes, were to be taken^ ’’as budgets rather than 
cash accounts. ’* 

Ascoli, who in support of his contention, quotes figures to 
show the futility of Grant’s thesis rightly observes: 

“ That some defalcation occurred is very probable, but m Mohamad 
Reza Khan’s favour it must be stated that in 1772 he ivas charged by 
Warren Hastings with embezzlement and acquitted; and that in 1788 he 
still owed Jagat Seth, the banker, a sum of Rs. 300,000, an improbable 
contingency, if his defalcations had been carried out on so stupendous a scale." 

Kib Character. 

Beza Khan’s trial is such a dominant feature of his life 
that any discussion on his character is likely to include this 
subject and the verdict is very likely to be influenced by the 
result of that trial. Accepting the two established principles 
of law that the burden of proof lies on the complainant and 
that the benefit of doubt goes to the defendant, and consider¬ 
ing the favourable verdict of the judges who, living, as they 
were; in that age knew all about the conditions of that period, 
it is not difidoult for the writer of to-day to give a verdict in 
favour of Beza Khan and exonerate him from the charge of 
being a “wholesale plunderer ” and a “great defaulter. ’’ A 
careful study of the proceedings of his trial serves to show in 
a very vivid way the conditions of life and the standard of 
morality prevalent at that time and it has to be remembered 
that Beza Khan was born and bred up in those very condi¬ 
tions and amidst those very environments. 


^ Vimiogw'i introdnetioB Vol. II. p XX. 
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Unfortunately all the contemporary opinions available 
about B>eza Khan are prejudiced in one way or the othgr. First, 
there is Hastings whcunight have had a favoura))lc opinion for 
him after the acquittal if Heza Khan had not joined his 
enemies* party. Secondly, there are the opinions of his two 
proteges, Mohamad Ali Khan, the author of Taiikh-I- 
Muzaffari, and of Karam Ali, the author of Muzaffar Nama. 
Both of them are loud, as is natural, in the praises of their 
patrons, and the latter author freely writes in his preface 
that he wrote hia history to relieve the widespread dh^aster 
that had overtaken the people on account of Heza Khan’s fall. 
Every judicious person will naturally reject the opinions of 
both of these writers. Thirdly, there is the verdict of 
Ghulam Husain Khan, whose hostility to Reza Khan is visible 
in every line that he writes, lie charges him with almost 
all the vices that a human beitjg can he alllicted with. But 
unconsciously there are many contradictions in tln‘.se accusa¬ 
tions. 

First ^ and foremost Reza Khan is accused of trying to 
ruin Munni Begum with whom he was on best terms at first 
and of trying to raise her rival Babbo Begum “ upon her 
ruin.” But before giving any weight to this accusation one 
has to remember the intrigues and counter-intrigues which 
have always been prevalent in an eastern harem and which 
always develop in an atmosphere of personal rule. . Her 
despotic ^ temperament and her influence due to her vast 
wealth, which at that time was enough to secure a good many 
followers and hangers on, must have been specially embarras* 
sing to a man in Reza Khan’s position and responsibilities. 
Besides, Mubarak-ud-daula’s accession to the Nizamat naturally 
must have given some influence to his own mother to whom 
Beza Khan was bound to show some regard which Munni 

> 8«ir, Vol. Ill, p. 20. 

* See notes qn Munni Beguxn, Ftde “Col. Murray’s Correapoudence,” edited by 
ImtiM M. Khau, London University Library. 
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Begum must have resented, remembering the fact that both 

these women were the natural rivals. 

• • 

Secondly,* Ghiilam Husain Khan^ accuses lleza Khan of 
dismissing several olQcials, but at the same time he admits 
that “ the times were now become so corrupt that ovcy man'in 
Mubarakuddaula’s household was addicted to infidelity and 
malversation.” 

, Thirdly,** Reza Khan is accused of being ungrateful to 
Ali Ibrahim wliose services he at first recognised but latQf on 
quarrelled with him and dismissed him. This charge is 
difficult to repudiate in view of what is known of Ali Ibrahim 
Khan’s lovable character.** 

Kourtbly,* he is called hasty and thoughtless. If his 
joining Claveriiigs’ party is an instance of this fault then it 
has to be admitted that he was hasty and thoughtless. 

Some of the other Ifuilts attributed to him are those of 
extravagance, immorality, idleness and pride, which according 
to Gbulam Husain Khan were to be found even among his 
children. But the translator, in a .small footnote, adds a very 
significant phrase which repudiates a good deal of Ghulam 
Husain Khan’s i)rejudiced opinion. He says :— 

" 'All these etnetures are much exaggerated. Mahomed Reza Qhan 
when he pleases is certainly a man of great sense.’ 

This opinion helps a good deal in rejecting Ghulam 
Husain’s verdict that Reza Khan had “ provided to himself a 
bad character ” and that he had “ become a standing stock for 
the curses and imprecations of mankind.” 

Leaving these contemporary opinions aside and judging 
the man entirely from the facts of his life Recorded above, it 


‘ Sfir, Vol. I!I, pp. 31 and H2. 

* Vol. Ill, pp. 70-71. 

I 

* Se« notea on All Ibr.vliiiii Khan, T'ldr “ ('>1 Miiiray’s Curteaponilanee.’' 

* Beir, Vol. nr, i»p 80 and 148. 

* Heir, Vol III, pp. 148-50 

* Bair. Vol. Ill, p. 160. 
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is impossible either to condemn him whelesale or to raise him 
high above an average man. He lived in a world which is 
entirely different from the world of to-day. Thodglf honest- 
himself, he could not create honesty in others. He submitted 
to the world in which he was born, and submitted without a 
struggle. There is nothing on record to show if he ever tried 
to reform or to correct matters on his initiative. He always 
remained what he was—an averi^e human being. 


{Concluded.) 


Ihtiaz Mouamad Khan 
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•WHAT IS WRONG WITH THEf HINDUS 

* . • 

It has been asserted ad nameam that the Hindus are on 
the down>grader The melaneholy statement has .been 
accepted without demur. Even Hindus do not think fit to 
face it out. On the other band Hindus themselves are the 
worst offenders in fouling their nest. They heap harsh 
adjectives with both hands on their devoted heads. They 
steep themselves in self-reproach as though the thing were 
sugar and spice and all that is nice. There is perhaps nothing 
that so greatly threatens the welfare of the Hindus as 
this sombre indulgence. Eor thoughts shape reality as few 
suspect. 

Some would have us harp endlessly on our several 
defects. They think that is the straight road to regeneration. 
Hindus often evince signs of weakness. There is no doubt 
of that. They are placid or appear to be. They are averse 
to action and indifferent about unity. No tidal wave of high 
moral fervour sweeps across their breasts. They are decay¬ 
ing—dying. One may spread oneself out in this strain to 
one’s heart’s content.^ No race can convincingly give the lie 
direct to such accusations. Their very vagueness invests them 
with plausibility. 

That the Hindus are a remarkable race who can deny ? 
They have shown the most amazing staying power. They 
have survived cyclones of misfortune, sand-storms of invasion, 
subjection, persecution, blood and iron. They seldom failed 
to rise superior to adversity and to conquer their conquerors. 
A less tenacious race would have been wiped off the face of 
the earth. The Hindus can still stick out their heads towards 
a future as bright and glorious as any epoch in their 
belauded past. 

Who said that the present-day Hindus are an object of 
pity ? He is mnoh mistaken^ I can tell, 
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Such' a view may seem to be born of blind optimism. 
One may assert with an air that the Hindus are in a sorry 
plight to-day But it is so only to outward seeming. The old 
virility is still there. The old capacity to adjust, to accom¬ 
modate and survive in the midst of death and destruction 
is there still. These may not be on the surface for he 
who runs to see. They lie deeper down and keep the race- 
blood from decay. 

But why do even shrewd and knowing: observers agree 
that all is not well with the Hindus and tnat signs are not 
wanting to show that debility is upon them. The reason is 
not far to seek, 'rhe present is a time of profound transition 
for the Hindus. Tlie loyalties of yore are yielding to the 
time-spirit. The urge of a ne\v orientation is felt by all. 
The Greek gifts of the ])ast such as unfouchability and other 
outrages on human t*(juality have been subpoena'd to answer 
to a charge of high misdemeanour. The impaet of modern 
ideas on the ag(>-oid hahil tides of India has brought about a 
state of flux which gives an appearance of degeneration, of 
listlessness and apathy to the vast majority of Hindus, ’'rimes 
of change lack the strength that comes of stability and it will 
be some time before the Hindus can find fheir feet again. It 
is easv to mistake the signs of transition for alterations of 
structure and set up a universal lament about them. Qhe 
mistake is made by even men of light and leading. 

“ ‘^hat about th<* Moslems ? " one may ask. They have 
no lack of solidarity, of virility, of the capacity for uniting 
and hitting out. Are they not affected by the new orienta¬ 
tion ? Are they not in the swim ? The answer is clear. They 
keep to the old moorings in some respects at any rate. The 
majority of them have not yet weighed anchor. They are still 
animated by settled convictions—of a state of mind which 
helps homogeneity and action in the extreme. Reason has 
yet to loosen the bond and pitch them on the parting of ways. 
The Hindus take thought, the Muslims act. Thinking seems 
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to make cowards of the Hindus. No, dozens of times have 
Hindus obeyed impulse and rushed to action. But not those 
who keep abreast of the times. 

The Hindus are said to be disunited. Efforts are in evi¬ 
dence to unite them. They want to galvanize Hindus into a 
sense of unity that a common religion is likely to forward. 
They would have Hindus to organize themselves on a war¬ 
footing. Several of our most trusted leaders are making a 
supreme endeavour to make the Hindus a match for the 
Muslims so that peace between the two great communities 
may ensue. Those who cannot see eye to eye with them 
must at least pray for tlie attainment of their end. 

But is it permissible to doubt if they are on the right track 
to composing Hindu-Moslem enmity ? The attempt to orga¬ 
nize a people on a religious basis is not beyond criticism. 
Religion, as it is commonly understood, has become bigotry 
of the deepest dye and bred intolerance but too often. It is 
possible to rely too much on the virtue of religion to put 
things j:o rights. The solution does not seem to lie that way. 

There is much variety of religion in the world, indeed 
much more than is necessary. But humanity after all is one. 
That is the fundamental fact. The only basis of unity is 
brotherhood. We often build upon the sand and believe 
ostrich-l^ke in the prospective strength of the edifice. 

The ^ real remedy for Hindu-Moslem differences is educa¬ 
tion,—Universal education of the right kind. Education can 
alone make religion truly religious. It alone can broaden 
the mind and lead to brotherhood. The masses must he re¬ 
leased from bondage to mere prescription. The slave of 
superstition has no emancipation except through the gate-way 
of knowledge. There is only one thing that can set the mind 
free— education. Organise the Hindus on whatever lines you 
like but educate the Moslems at all costs. There is no salva¬ 
tion for this unhappy land without education that leadeth to 
brotherhood. 


10 


N. K. Ybkkatbswaran 
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SHE AND HE 

She : 

O, say no more, friond, he is mine, 
He knows not I am his. 

Does he for moment feel the pang 
To heart this absence is ? 


He: 

% 

The course of true love’s never straight, 
Like serpent’s trail it he. 

Self-born breed of pets of love 
In damsels fair, we see 

Love Bum’s Song : 

From on high the song is heard 
Sung by Love’s unseen love-bird— 

Love is Love for maid and man, 

Love-washed eyes alone it scan. 

Look within find Love is Love— 

So below and so above. 

Love is blind to lover’s face, 

Love is life in joy’s embrace. 

Love is fire that ever burns. 

Love is truth that never turns. 

Love her lover aye sets free 
Love and lover one I see. 


Mohinimohan Chattbrji 
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HISTORY AS A SCIENCE 

There can be no Science on any ^ subject, unless we can 
determine how many or how much, that is, the quantity. 

The tables below are an attempt to make an approximate 
estimate of important events in history in numbers, percen¬ 
tages and averages, up to 1914. 

The author has depended for im])ortant events, their 
periods and divisions upon a recent “Reference History of 
the World,” prepared by leading American professors' of 
history. In counting the events, the author has used the 
following method : when it is said, “^Oela in Sicily is founded 
by the Rhodians,” there are four important events : the 
mentioning of Sicily, Gela and the Rhodians makes three of 
them, and the founding, one. When the clironology reads : 
“ Alexander I ringns in Macedonia,” there arc three imjiortant 
events ; the mentioning of Alexander and Macedonia consti¬ 
tutes two, and the reigning one event. 

In general, when any city, country, nation, people or 
other human organization is mentioned, each constitutes one 
event : their activities when noted, also count each one event. 
When the birth or death of any person is mentioned, each 
counts one event. Each time the name of the same person, 
country or other human organisation is repeated, each 
counts an event. This in a certain measure constitutes a 
qualitative, as well as a quantitative estimate because the 
names most repeated are usually the most eminent. 

It is true that events, which great men bring about 
personally or of which they are the main initiators, are 
connected closely with human organizations, but the historical 
mention of their names alone and their activities, makes them 
the predominant factor in the event. 

% 

* Albert B. Bart, William S. Fargeaon, ChurleB 11. Mollwaln, Everett Kimball and 
Buyiid H. Uatteeon. 
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On the other hand, when a state, country or other human 
organization receires historical mention by name alone or 
through its activities, it constitutes the predominant factor in 
the event, which is recorded under human-organisation 
category or division. 

Events, as activities, may be designated dynamic, as 
distinguished from events, as names of persons or human 
organizations when simply mentioned ; these can be called 
static. Thus when the chronology reads : ** Justinian reigns 
over the Eastern Roman or Byzantine Empire the mention 
of Justinian is one event; “ reigns ” is another event, both 
of which come under great men events, one static, the other 
dynamic. The mention of the Eastern Roman or Byzantine 
Empire ” comes under the human-organization category or 
division, and is static. When the chronology reads : 
“ Belisarius attacks Vitiges in Ravenna and takes the City 
there are five events to be recorded. “ Belisarius ’* one 
(static) ; attacks,” one (dynamic) ; “ Vitiges,” one (static); 
“ Ravenna ” one (static) ; “ takes the city,” one (dynamic). 
These events belong to great-men events, except " Ravenpa” 
which is recorded under human-organization events and as 
static. 

In counting of events, there might be difference of 
opinion in certain cases, but this would not materially affect 
the proportions or percentages. For instance, one person 
might make more events in a choronological statement, 
than another person, owing to different methods of counting 
or point of view ; but if each was faithful to his method, their 
number of events might differ, but their percentages or 
proportions remain practically the same. * 

We have, therefore, taken as our basis, mainly percentages, 
as given in Table 4, the basic table. 

As a further illustration of estimating important events, 
when in speaking ’of the American Revolution, the chronology 
reads: “ It is founded on the right of revolution, denies the 
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divine right of kings, establishes a successful democracy and 
creates a workable federation.” These words constitute 
eight important events : (1) founded, (2) right of revolution, 
(8) denies, (4) divine right of kings, (5) establishes, (6) suc¬ 
cessful democracy, (7) creates, (8) a workable federation. The 
words “ founded,” denies,” establishes ” and “ creates,” 
indicate four civil activities or events, and would be counted 
in column 2, Table 4, and the other four in column 4, being 
human-organization events. 

As will be seen from the headings of Table I, we can 
distinguish three general classes of events, great-men events 
(columns 1, 2, 3), human-organization events (columns 4, 6, 6) 
and educational events (column 7). • Under great-men events 
there are three sub-divisions : the mentioning of any personal 
name (column 1), of any civil activity of a person (column 2), 
and of any military activity of a person (column 3). 

Under human-organization events, exactly similar sub¬ 
divisions are made (columns 4, 5, 6) as in the great-men 
events. Where any activity has both civil and military 
statj^s, it is assigned according to dominating factor. 

Table 1 gives a general view of the history of the world 
measured by the numbers, percentages and averages of im¬ 
portant events. The period having the largest percentages 
as well as greatest number of important events is the Early 
Modern, extending from 1492 to 1814, showing 4,796 events 
(column 8). This period occupied only 6 per cent. (322 years) 
of all the time of history proper (6,413 years) as indicated in 
column 9 of table, which shows that ancient history occupied 
78, Medieval 16, Early Modern 6 and Nineteenth Century 
only -1 per cent, of historical time proper of the world. 
Column 10 gives the average number of events per year for 
each historical period, being 0*6 for ancient, 2 7 for medieval, 
14*9 for Early Modern and 24*4 for Nineteenth Century period. 
Comparing these figures with those in column 9, it will be 
seen that as the average number of events per year increase. 
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their length of time decrease ; that is, as history advances, 
it becomes much more intensive. 

Educational Activities. 

Under the head of educational activities (column 7) are 
included literature, art, science, and in general mental pro¬ 
ducts,^ comprising books, translations, statues, paintings, all 
discoveries and inventions. Such activities are of the highest 
order; though they constitute only 4 per cent, of all histori¬ 
cal events, they doubtless make up much in quality, what 
they lack in quantity. Of the four great periods, the Nine¬ 
teenth Century shows the highest per cent, of educational 
events, that is 8 per cent., the ancient period 3 per cent., the 
Medieval period 2 per cent, (the lowest) and the Early Modern 
period, 6 per cent. 


Great Men Decreasing. 

That great men have decreased in the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury is evident from column ], Table 1, which gives the num¬ 
ber and percentage of men mentioned inthe four great periods, 
relative to the number of events in their respective periods. 
That is, 900 times great men were mentioned in the Ancient 
Period (column 1), which means 900 events out of the 3,319 
total events (column 8) of the period, which is 27 per cent. 
For the Medieval Period it is 729 or 26 per cent., for the 
Early Modern Period 961 or 20 per cent, and for the Nine¬ 
teenth Century 194 or only 8 per cent, and this notwithstand¬ 
ing the great increase of world population from 54 million at 
the death of Augustus (A.D. 14) to 850 million at the Era of 

> ge« Article (by author) entitled " Mentality of Nation ^bliahed in The Open 
Court, Angnst, 1912; also in (Spanish) ArchiToa de Pedagogia y Oieneias Ailnes, Mayo de 
1912, Buenoa Aires; also in German in Arohir fner die gesamte Psyohnlogie, zniii Band. 8. 
nnd 4 Reft, Leipzig, 1916. 
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Napoleon (1800 to 1814), to 1,650 million at 1900, as will be 
seen in Table 3. Tet the Nineteenth Oentury with its very 
low number of great men mentioned, has the highest per cent. 
(8) of educational Activities. Great men are not necessarily 
geniuses, but they are sufficiently prominent to be historical 
personages. This distinct increase of educational activities 
in the Nineteenth Century may, to a certain extent, compensate 
for the relative scarcity of great men. We have said in 
an other study,^ that while the peaks have been washing down, 
the general level in the valleys has been rising; which means 
the exaltation of the average man. 


Table 2. 

Participation of Historical Periods and Classes of Events in 

Wot Id History. 


Fbbiodb OF Hibtory. 

! 

Great-Men 
Events. 

* ^ 

o” 

g.i 

il 

m ” 

All Civil Activi¬ 
ties. 

All Military 

Activities. 

6 

< 

*3 

1 S 

il 

Total Events or 
Activities. 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

1 

6 

6 


No. % 

No. % 

No. % 

No. % 

No. % 

No. % 

Ancient History (1600 

1,491 11 

1,?22 13 

490 4 

602 4 

106 0-8 

3,319 26 

B. C.to476 A. D.) 





1 


Medieval (477 A. D. to 

1,317 10 

1,441 10 

442 3 

468 4 

54 04 

2,812 21 

1402). 







Early Modern (14B2 to 

1,614 13 

2,936 22 

816 6 

607 6 

246 1*8 

4,796 36 

1814). 







Nineteenth Century 

270 2 

1,969 16 

396 3 

316 2 

206 1 5 

2,444 18 

(1814 to 1914). 


1 





Grand Totals 

4,692 36 

8,067 60 

2,162 16 

1,892 16 

611 4 

18,370 too 

Percentages of grand 

36 

60 

16 

15 

4 


hrtals. 

1 

T- 




- 



* ** Soota aad Soottiah loflnenea in Congress ” (by anthor), published in Ifetron, ” 
Vet. I, Nok S, UniTersity of PndoTs, Italy, 19S(f i also in the Historical Sooiety of Illinois, 
Spsisgileld, Illinois. 
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Table 2 is derived from Tabic i by coinbiniug 'the three 
classes of events under great men (column 1) and the three 
classes under human-organization events in like manner are 
combined into one. All civil activities are united under one 
head (column 3) and likewise all military activities (column 4). 
This summarises and brings out more distinctly all great-men 
and all human-organization events as such and their com- 
bined civil and combined military activities. For convenience 
we call the combination of the three classes of events under 
great men , great men events, and likewise the three classes 
under human organization, human-organization events. 

In Table 2 will be found tigures showing to what extent 
the four great periods of history .iccor.ding to classes of events, 
have participated in world history. 

Under great-men events, including their civil and military 
activities, are given for each period the number of such events 
and their percentages of the total events (18,370) of Avorld 
history. Thus in ancient history, there were 1,491 great-men 
events, whicli is 11 per cent, of all historical events; in 
the Medieval period, 10 per cent., Early Modern 13* per 
cent., the highest, and in the Nineteenth Century only 270 
events or 2 per cent., the lowest. As already indicated, this 
very small per cent, or participation, in world hi.story of great 
men and all their activities, in the last century, is striking. 
This is all the more apparent when under human organization 
events, including their civil and military activities, the 
Nineteenth Century has 1,969 events or 16 per cent, of all 
events, which is next to the Early Modern period (the highest), 
which is 2,93.5 or 22 per cent, p.articipation in all history. 
Human-organization events, as a whole (8,067) constitute 60 
per cent, of history and great-men events (4,692) 36 per cent, 
(last line of table). 

Under the heads of all civil and all military activities for 
the four great periods, the percentage of participation in 
world history is almost the same, except for the Early Modern 

U 
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p^iod where it is 816 events or 6 per oent. under all civil 
activities and under military activities 607 events or 5 per oent. 

The Nineteenth Century shows only 316 military events 
or 2 per cent., the lowest of all four great periods in the world’s 
military activity. This fact doubtless gave much optimism 
and made the World War unexpected, if not a surprise to 
many. 

Tablk 3. 

The Relation of Population to Important Moenta of Riatory. 


Ancient Period Total Estimated • Date of 

(4600 B.C. to 47ft A.D.) EveatB. Population. | Estimate. 


1. Bastarn Nations and Judea 600 

(4600 to 700 B.C.) 

2. AgeofOreeka 1,101 3,000,000 

(700 to 300 B.O.) 

A Ago of the Roman Republic B44 

(800 to 43 B.O.) 

4. Age of the Roman Empire 88 

«(43 to 4 B.O.) 

6. Beginninga of Christian 686 64,000,000 

Era (4 B.C. to 76 A 0.) 


No. of 
Popula¬ 
tion for 
each 
event. 


Aver- 

age 

events 

per 

year. 


Totals and averages 


Efurly Modern Period 
(1492 to 1814) 


Av 664 

8319 67,000,000 


Estimated 
Population 
of World. 




8. Bra of Decline of Spain 
(1670 to 1604) 

4. Era of Thirty Tears War 
(1604 to 1649)_ 


AttthoHtiei r— 


^ Beloch. 


(loch. • Averages of two eras. 

* Average of two eras t (1) Average of four eras, 
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No. of ! 

Aver* 

Early Modern Period 
(1402 to 1814). 

Total 

Events. 

1 

Estimated 

Population. 

Date of 
Estimate. 

Popula* 
tion for 
each 
event. 

age 

event! 

per 

year. 

5. Bra of Louis Fourteenth, 
(1648 to 1689) 

403 

600,000,000 

at 1686> 

1,240,697 

10 

6. Bra of Grand Alliance 
(1689 to 1714) 

412 

... 

s • • 

... 


7. Era of Balance of Powers 
(1714 to 1740) 

168 




... 

8. Era of Frederick the Great 
(1740 to 1776) 

464 

1 

1 

■ 

A 

SIS 

0. Era of American Revolution 
(1775 to 1789) 

212 

640,000/100 1 

i 

1 

at 1810* 

3,018,867 

16-1 

10. Era of French Revolutioi# 
(1780 to 1800) 

311 

1 

704,000,000 

* 

at 1816* 

2,263,666 

28 2 

11. Era of Napoleon 1 

(1800 to 1814) 1 

064 

850,000,600 

at 1828* 

1,280,120 

47-4 

Totals and averages 

Av.436 

4795 

1 

2,694,000,000 


8,694 339* 

14-9 

1 ! 

Nineteenth Centurv Period 

(1814 to 1914) ! 

i 




1. Holy Alliance Era 
(1814 to 1830) 

447 

1,272,000,000 

at 1848* 

2,846,687 

279 

2. Bra of European Revolutions 
(1880 to 1864) 

497 

1,288,000,000 

at 1869’ 

2,691,649 


9. European War Era 
(1854 to 1872) 

1 6'^'^ 

j 1,360,000.000 

at 1866* 

2 889,688 

1 32-0 

4. Reconstruction of Europe ' 
(1872 to 1899) 

463 

1,377,000.000 

at 1872* 

2,974,082 

171 

6. Preliminaries of War 
(1899 to 1914) 

460 

1,660.000,000 

i 

at 10OO"> 

8,869,666 

30-6 

• A 

Totals and averages 

Av.466 

2444 

6.837,000,000 

•• 

2,707,468 

24‘4 


• Vejtgti#. 

* Malt-Bron. 

■ Balbi. 

A Haaml. 

“ • 

I o 


' * Average of foor eras. 

.* B<>rghan8. 

’ Difterci. ' 

Behm. 

Babm and Wagner. 

Austin in article on “ Popniatiou ” in Enojclopaedia Americana. 
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In Table 3 is worked out, as far as practicable, the rela¬ 
tion between population of the world and important events 
in world history, with the exception of the Middle Ages, 
where an estimate of population, seems very difficult to make, 
if not impossible. 

As to the Early Modern Period, there are only four eras, 
for which estimates are given; these are based upon the 
authorities named at the end of the table. The dates at 
which the estimates were made, do not correspond exactly to 
the dates of the age or era, to which they are applied, but we 
have arranged them as near as possible. 

On general principles, the number of the population for 
any historical pc'riod, age or era, required to produce (so to 
speak) an important event, varies inversely as the activities 
of the period ; that is, the smaller the number of the popula¬ 
tion required to produce an (;veut, the greater the activity of 
the people of that period. 'J’here tnay he a few exceptions to 
this general principle, but they are due generally to special 
conditions. Et is true, that the average number of events per 
year has much weight, where the periods are more equal in 
duration, but where there is much difference in this respect, 
this average has less signilicance. 

The most striking feature of the table is, that the Age of 
the Greeks requires only 2,721 of its population to produce 
an important event, but this is only for the population of 
Greece-^at 432 B.C. and can he compared with the Roman 
Empire, which at the death of Augustus (A.D. 14) was 
estimated by Beloch to be 64,000,000. The population of 
Greece was 3,000,000 of which 1,000,000 were slaves or 
servants. Compared with the Roman Empire at 14 A.B., 
at which time the estimate of its population was made, Greece 
averages only 2,721 population per event while the average 
for the Roman ,Empire is 78,717, which is an enormous 
difference. When we shall consider this question as to 
modern countries (Table 6), we will find Greece excels them 
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all. New Zealand (Table 6) stands the highest of any modern 
country requiring 5,932 of its population to produce an impor¬ 
tant event. 

In the next two parts of Table 3, the Early Modern and 
Nineteenth Century periods, we are enabled to some extent, 
to consider woj-ld population in relation to events in some of 
the eras or periods. In the Early Modern period, the Era 
of Louis Eourteenth (1649 to 1689) required 1,240,697 of 
world population to produce an event, the Era of the American 
Revolution 3,018,867, of the French Revolution 2,263,665 
and the Era of Napoleon 1,280,120 of world population. 

In the Nineteenth Century Period, will be found the 
world population for each of the five divisions, in connection 
with their number of events. The third division, the Euro¬ 
pean War Era (1854 to 1872) shows 2,339,688 population for 
an evorit, whioh is the lovvest, while the last division, the 
Preliminaries of War (1899 to 1914) requires 3,369,565 
population for an event. That is, this Preliminaries of War 
Period requires (so to speak) the largest number of world 
population of any period of world history to produce an 
important event. 

In the totals for the Early Modern and Nineteenth 
Century periods the averages are respectively 1,694,339 and 
2,797,463 population per event, that is the four divisions of 
the Early Modern Period, if taken as representing the whole 
period, show this grand period to excel greatly the Nine¬ 
teenth Century in relative activity. In fact, the table as a 
whole shows, that while in the history of the world, the 
number of population per event has increased greatly the 
events of each period have not increased. Moreover, impor¬ 
tant events in the past had much more difficulty in coming 
to notice than in modern times. This would seem to sUggest 
that the quality of world activities or events nvas much higher 
in past ages. That the number of events for each age, era 
or period have not only not increased, but rather decreased. 
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Medieval Pmrioi: (477 A. D to 1402) ... 729 365 233 1,119 67 235 54 2,852 21 1,016 

Fercentap'es .. 26 13 8 40 3 8 2 100 16 

1. Bubariu Aacendanoy m Bvrope (477 to 622 A. D.) ... 48 19 20 44 12 47 5 195 7 146 
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is indicated by taking the average for all the divisions of the 
four great periods of history. Thus dividing the totals by 
number of divisions the average number of events for the 
Ancient Period is 664, for the Medieval Period is 281^ for the 
Early Modern Powers 436, and for the Nineteenth Century 
Period 489. The Medieval Period is distinctly lowest and 
the Ancient Period distinctly the highest. 

This general tendency toward decrease of events, though 
. quite variable from period to period, is confirmatory of other 
results of this study, reached from various points of view. 


General Analysis of World Sistory. 

Table 4 analyses in detail the history of the world accord¬ 
ing to number, percentages and averages. Each of the four 
great historical periods are subdivided into various epochs, 
giving the numbers and percentages of each, for the seven 
different classes of events. Table 4 is the foundation table 
upon which the other tables are based. 

Taking first a general glance at Table 4, we note the rela¬ 
tive increase in average number of events per year (column 
(10), as already mentioned, under Table 1, but it stands out 
here more in detail, that is for the 31 subdivisions or periods. 
In running down column 10, it will be seen, that the average 
number of events per year, or intensity to a certain degree 
of participation in the world’s history, is not regular but quite 
variable, yet there is a general tendency to^increase after the 
Medievid Period, beginning with the Early Modern. In the 
Medieval Period, the two highest averages of events per year 
are 6*6 for the Second Epoch to the Crusades, lasting 84 years 
(1189 to 1273), and 6*3 for the period of events leading to 
the E^undation of Europe, lasting 37 years (1456 to 1492). 
This last period of the Medieval is, however, more intensive 
in its Medieval participation, though with two-tenths lower 
average, for it takes only *^87 years (4 per cent.), that is 
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less than half the time required (84i years) for the Second 
Epoch of the Orusade/ which is 8 per cent, of Medieval 
time. 

The greatest average number of events per year is 47*4 
in the Era of Napoleon, lasting only 14 years (1800 to 1814) 
It might be thought, that the shortness of this period (14 
years) was the main reason for so high an average, but this is 
modified by the fact, that the Napoleonic Era produced 664 
events, the third largest number in the Early Modem 
period. The Era of the Thirty Years War produced 
689, the largest number of events, and the Era of 
B.enai<isance and Reformation 687, not many more than the 
Era of Napoleon. But the Bra of - the Thirty Years War 
lasted 45 years and that of the Renaissance and Reformation 
67 years. 

In our estimate to follow of different countries (Table 5), 
a number of European Nations date their beginning from 
1648, that is, from the Westphalian Peace Treaty at the end 
of the Thirty Years War. The author has shown in another 
study how this treaty ending the War, at the same time, 
caused all religious wars to cease.' 

The average of events per year for the Nineteenth 
Century Period (1814 to 1914) is 24*4, the highest of all the 
four great periods. While the five subdivisions of this period 
are relatively short, yet their number of events are relatively 
large, all being between four and five hundred, except the 
European War ^ Era (1864 to 1872), which has 677 events, 
also averaging 32*0 events per year, the next to the highest 
(Era of Napoleon, 47*4) in all history. In general, it will be 
been that those subdivisions of the four grand periods, which 

^ rand&mental Peao* Ideal' including the Westphalian Treaty (by aathorl^blished 
by the United States Senate in Congressional Record for July 1, 19l9j also in S]»nish In 
Nnestro Tiempo, Panio, 1919, Madrid, also in Italian, in Rirista def Italia, 1919, Vol. J, Fasd. 
IV, Milano, also in Reformed Church Bevimir, Oct. 1919, also in Croatian, in Narodni 
Lilt, Jano 8,1919, M, T, City. ‘ 
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are noted for war, harre a high annual average of events. 
Thus the Era of Napoleon averages 47’4, the European War 
Era (1854 to 1872), 32*0, the Era of the Erench Revolution 
22*2, the Era of Religious Wars (1649 to 1670) 17*4, the 
Era of Thirty Years War (1604 to 1649), 16'3 and the Era 
of the American Revolution (1776 to 1789), 16’1 average of 
events per year. 

Ancient Miatorp. 


After this general survey of Table 4, we will examine 
briefly, but more in detail, the four great periods of history. 

The Ancient period has flve divisions of very unequal 
length of time. The first division or Eastern Nations and 
J-udea occupies 3,890 years (4600 B. C. to 700 B. C.) or 76 
per cent, of the time of the whole period, while the age of the 
Roman Empire has only 39 years or 1 per cent, of ancient 
time (column 9). This division has the lowest average (0*1) 
of any division of any period (column 10) due to its long 
duration. It has also a relatively low total number of events, 
500, or 16 per cent, of all the events of the ancient period 
(column 8). 

The Greek Age (780 to 300 B. C.) has by far the largest 
number of total events, 1,101 or 33 per cent, not only for 
ancient but for all history ; yet its average number of events 
per year (2*7) is less than that of the Roman Republic, 
which" is 3*7 (column 10), probably due to the fact that the 
Greek Age is 143 years older than the Roman Republic, 
occupying 3 per cent, more of ancient time (column 9). 

The Roman Republic excels all other periods of ancient 
history in military activities 9 per cent, under great men (coB 
umn 8), and 10 per cent, under human organization (column 
6), and stands next to the Greek Age in total number of 
events (column <8). As it had a larger population than 
Greece, it should normally have produced a greater number of 
important events, but as Greece excels the Roman Bepublie 
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in eTents, it indicates a general superiority, requiru^g less 
population to produce an event. ^ 

The Age of the Roman Empire (1<3 B. 0. to 4 B. 0.) is 
a very short one for Ancient History, occupying 39 years 
only. It produced only 88 important events, only 3‘ ppr cent, 
of the Ancient Period (column 8). I he Roman Empire has 
the largest percentage of great men mentioned (column 1) 42 
percent, and a low percentage of military activities, indicatin 
a relatively peaceful time, being the Golden Age of Latfi 
Literature. 

The period of Beginnings of the Christian Era (4 B. 0. to 
476 A. D.) is a long one of 480 years, producing 636 events 
(column 8) or 21 per cent, of Ancient History Events. This 
period shows a low percentage of military activities and a 
high percentage of civil activities. 

M^die^al Period. 

Considering the Medieval Period in its ten subdivisions, 
we note that the period ot Barbarian Ascendancy in Europe 
(477 to 622) has very high percentages, of military atctivities, 
10 per cent, under great-men (column 3) and 26 per cent, under 
human-organization (column 6), making 36 per cent, which 
is double that of any of the other divisions. This division 
has also a low average (1 3) of number of events per year 
(column 10), 

The second division, the Mohammedan Ascendancy, shows 
the lowest average (0*9) number of events per year; it also 
has a low percentage (6) of total events (column 8), though 
its percentage (16) of length of time is high, being 149 years 
(column 9). The idea here is that a long period has more 
opportunity to produce events, but if it fails in this respect 
and its average events per year be low, thii; indicates slowness 
of advance or lack of activities. 

The Age of Charlemagne is highest in names of great 
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.tneo i^entiou6d, which is 32 per cent, (column 1); its military 
activities are higher than its civil (columns 2, 3, 5 and 6), 
being 16 and 13 per cent. i;pspectively. It also has the lowest 
number of tothl events, 90 or 3 per cent, (column 8) and an 
average nuinbejr of events per year of L*2 (column 10) which is 
next to the lowest for the Medieval Period. 

The fourth division of Establishment of European States 
845 to 1013) is high in percentage of human organizations 
entioned, which is 42 (column 4) and low in average number 
of events per year, which is 1*3 (column 10). 

The fifth division, that of Empire and Pope (1013 to 
1095), shows the highest percentage (16) of civil activities 
(column 2) und^r great men mentioned, and the lowest per¬ 
centage of total military activities (columns 3 and 6), that is 9 
per cent.; also the highest percentage of all great-men events 
combined, which is 54 (columns 1, 2, 3) is found here. 

The Second Epoch of the Crusaders has the highest per¬ 
centage (20) of total events (columns, and the highest average 
of events per year, which is 6*5 (column 10), but a negli¬ 
gible number of educational events, marked blank (column 7). 

The division for Irruption of Asiatics (1273 to 1340) 
has a high percentage of all military events (columns 3 and 6) 
which is 18 per cent, and a high average of events per year, 
which is 6*4 (column 10). 

The Renaissance Epoch (184Q to 1455) shows the highest 
percentage of educational events (4) and the highest percentage 
of names mentioned of human organizations (column 4), 
t|iat is 46 p^r cent. 


Barly Modem Beriod. 

In the Early Modern Period the first division, or Era of 
JEtenaissance and Reformation (1492 to 1649), has the highest 
percentage (48) of all great-men events combined (columns 
1, 2, 3) and a high percentage (14) of total events (column 8). 
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The Era of Religious Wars (1549 to 1570)«is lowest of, 
all the eleven divisions of the Early Modern Period in dQuda- 
tional activities, 3 per cent., excoqpt the Era of the French 
Revolution, which is only 1 per ‘"cent, (column 7)> but it 
is high in average number of events per year, that Is, 17*4 
(column 10), * 

The Era of Thirty Years War (1P04 to 1649) has a low 
percentage (33) of great-men events and the highest per¬ 
centage of total events (column 8), that is, 15 per cent. 

The Era of Louis Fourteenth (1649 to 1689) has a low 
percentage (13) of names of great men mentioned (column l)'^^ 
and the lowest average of events, that is, only I’O (column 10), 
but a relatively high percentage (50) oF names of human orga¬ 
nizations mentioned (column 4). 

The Era of the Grand Alliance (1689 to 1714) has a low 
percentega (9) of total military events (columns 3 and 6 com¬ 
bined), but a high average (16*4) of events per year, and a 
high percentage (46) of names mentioned of human organiza¬ 
tions (column 4). 

The Era of Balance of Powers (1714 to 1740), shows the 
lowest percentage (7) of total military events, also the lowest 
percentage (31) of human organizations mentioned (column 4), 
also the lowest percentage (3) of total events. 

The Era of Frederick the Great (1740 to 1776) gives 
the highest percentage by 10 of educational activities. 

The Era of the American Revolution (1775 to 1789) is 
one of the shortest periods of the Early Modern and has, like 
the French Revolution, tfie lowest percentage (9) of names of 
great men mentioned (column 1), but a relatively high per¬ 
centage (6) of educational activities (column 7). 

The Era of the French Revolution (1789 to 1800) is only 
11 years, and the shortest period of not only the Early Modern 
but of all history, that is, of the 31 divisions of this table. 

It has next to the highest (28*2) average events per year, and 
the highest percentage 82 of total human-organization events 
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(columns‘4, 5, and 6 combined), but the lowest percentage (1) 
in educational activities (column 7). 

The Era of NapoleonJlSOO to 1811i) is also a very short 
period, the second shortest of all history. It has also by far 
the highest average of total events per year (47’4) of all 
periods or divisions of all history. Its number of total events, 
664 or 14 per cent, is very high for such a short period, indi¬ 
cating an intensity of activity, due to a military genius. 

Nineteenth Century 'Period. 

This is the shortest of the four grand periods of history, 
lasting 100 years (1814 to 1914). The first division or Holy 
Alliance Era (1814 to 1830) has next to the lowest percentage 
(10) of total military activities (columns 3 and 6 combined). 

The Era of European Revolutions (1830 to 1864) has 
the highest percentage by far (15) of great men’s names men¬ 
tioned (column 1), and the lowest percentage (43) of human 
organizations mentioned (column 4). It has the highest per¬ 
centage (18) by far of educational activities, not only of Nine¬ 
teenth Century, but of all history periods. 

The Europi*an War Era (1864 to 1872) stands highest 
(24 per cent.) in number of total events (column 8) and in 
average of events per year (32*0) and excels all periods or divi¬ 
sions of all history except the Era of Napoleon. 

The division of Reconstruction of Europe (1872 to 1899) 
shows""the highest percentage (10) of educational activities, 
except the Era of European Revolutions. 

The division for Preliminaries of War (1899 to 1914) 
gives an extraordinarily low percentage (only 6) of all great- 
men events (columns I, 2, 3 combined) and an extraordinarily 
high percentage (93) of total human-organization events 
(columns 4, 6, 6 combined) indicating a tendency to com¬ 
pensate for scarcity of great men, by increase in human 
ol^hizations, 
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Table 6 presents an estimate of important eTents in 
some of the leading countries of the world, in percentages 
(columns 1-6), in total numbers, (column 7) and in averages 
(column 9). In column 11 is given for each country the 
number of population near the year 1914, which to some 
extent may indicate the importance and activity of a 
country. The events considered important in a country 
may not be so considered from a world point of view, in fact 
a large number of such events are never mentioned in world 
history. 

If we estimate the countries in Table 6 according to 
number of population per important event (column 11), the 
following is their ranking order: (1) Canada; (2) New Zealand; 
(3) Australia; (4) United States; (5) South Africa Union; 
(6) Great Britain; (7) France; (8) Switzerland; (9) Sweden; 
(10) Spain, and so on to India, which requires 280,388 of her 
population 4o produce one important event, while the United 
States, for example, only requires 7,497 of her population for 
each event. 

If we estimate countries according to average number 
of events per year (column 9), the following is their ranking 
order: (1) United States; (2) Great Britain; (3) France; (4) 
Germany; (5) Austria; (6) Spain; (7) Canada; (8) Japan; 
(9) India, and (10) Australia, and so on down to Bolivia 
which has an average of only 0*21 events per year. It will be 
noted t^t the United States ranks first according to average 
number of events per year and fourth according to population 
required for the production of an important event. Great 
Britain also ranks second according to one standard and 
sixth according to the other. In general, the Eaglish-speak- 
ing nations lead. There appears to be no apparent relation 
of density of population (column 10) to either standard of 
population per important event (column 11) or average 
number of events per year (column 9). 

Beginning with column 1 (Table 6), it appears that the 
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English-speaking nations (except Great Britain) rank low 
in their great men mentioned. This may be interpreted, 
that conspicuously great men are not so numerous, relatively, 
but that the general level o£ the people is higher, tending 
to show a more democratic condition. 

Comparing the percentages for civil and military acti¬ 
vities of great men (columns 2 and 3), it will be seen that 
their civil activities are much greater than their military. 
France, Sweden, iVustrii and Spain hive three per cent, for 
military activities. All other countries in table are lower. 
The highest percentages for civil activities of great men, 
are 16 for Argentina, 15 for Brazil, 12 for Spain, 11 for Italy 
and 10 for Great Britain; in general,*it is the Latin nations 
which show greater relative civil activities on the part of 
their distinguished men. As to military activities of their 
great men, France, Austria, Spain and Sweden show each 
3 per c<*nt. which is tlie highest, wliich might be interpreted 
as a manifestation of more military spirit among their great 
men. These countries (except Sweden) have very high 
percentages for their military activities or human organisa¬ 
tions (column 6), Austria 8, Fr.ince and Spain each 6 per 
cent., which is contirmatory of their high percentages for 
great-men military activities (column 3). 

A summary or total of all the events or activities for 
each country is given in column 7, which is used as a basis 
for working out the average number of events per year 
(column 9) and number of population for each event 
(column 11). 

It is apparent from columns 2 and 5 that civil activities 
or evenfs are very much greater in number than military 
activities or events (columns 3 and 6). In the United States 
it is 22 per cent, civil to 6 per cent, military, in Great Britain, 
it is 31 to 5 per cent. In Austria the percentage for military 
activities is 11 which is the highest; in France it is 9 per 
.cent, which is high. In Belgium military activities are only 
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8 per eent.; in Switzerland it is 4 per cent. Tkese are Mie 
lowest for European countries. This may be due to the faet 
that these two countries were made neutral territory by 
the powers. 

It is inte||^8ting to note in Table 6 (column 8) the histori¬ 
cal ages of countries. Belgium is 446 years old, then in 
order of age come South Africa 427 years; United States 
422 years; Canada 417; India 416; Brazil 414; Argentina 
398; Bolivia 375; Japan 372, down to Great Britain and 
Switzerland the youngest which are 266 years of age. 


Abthua Macdonald 
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ALIGARH [^EMORIES ^ 

We have listened to Mr. Wajid All’s paper with intense 
interest. While it was being read—often and %ten rang in 
my ears the beautiful line of Virgil— O t Mihi Pr(Bterito$ 
r^ferat Si Jupiter Annas —yes 1 ■ Virgil’s prayer will doubtless 
be echoed by all» for surely, surely, what would we not give to 
get back—were it even for a brief season—our vanished school 
and college days—when hope was young, and life full of radiant 
promises. 

Sweet, simple, unstained and unspotted by the world, were 
those days—the days of genuine friendship, untarnished love. 
There were no shadows to roar our joys—no ulterior ends to 
serve—no axe to grind—no conflicting interests to watch and 
guard against—no sundering, demoralizing politics to conta¬ 
minate—no hostility opf nrpose to wreck or rend the harmony 
of a thrice blessed existence. 

It is these memories which make us—when plunged into 
the vortex of ugly realities—fondly look back to those delect¬ 
able times—to encircle them with romance—to cherish them— 
to idealize them. 

Never to the end of my days shall I forget the wrench— 
so fierce and so agonizing-^that* I felt when leaving my own 
University—the God-fearing and God-sustained University of 
Oxford. With eyes bedimmed ndth tears, I sighed forth fare¬ 
well to that beautiful city of glorious traditions, of radiating 
culture* of far-scaitering light, of ever-broadening renown. 
Yea ! and though years have passed, Oxford, to-day, remains 
as dear to me, as she has ever been—supreme, without a rival, 
cheering me in my efforts, supporting me in my disappoint¬ 
ments, whispering ever and anon into my ears; Dominus illu- 

minatio mea. 

‘ speech delivered om the JOth of Deceinbor, 1926, at the Mnslim Imtitotc 
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Who can measure the influence which a Univ’ersity 
exercises over the mind?—a University such as Oxford or 
Cambridge—full of historic as^ciations—scarred with wounds 
sustained in the Battle for Freedom—resting for support on 
the most Hiah —defiant of tyranny—contemptuous of the 
sordid ambitiKs of man 

But if we have no Oxford or Cambridge here, we have, 
thanks to Sir Syed, the Aligarh College —now the Aligarh 
University—steadily working its way to scholastic glory and 
renown. 

It is looming larger and yet larger on the intellectual 
horizon of India. And what does this University stand for? 
To be sure, for the unity of Muslim culture. I'o it flock 
students from all parts of India, and thence, at the end of 
their academical career, they go forth into their respective 
provinces—emissaries of the catholicity and unity of Islam—rid 
of the provincial note—impressed with the stamp of a liberal 
and liberalizing culture. Aligarh unities Islam—vitalizes it— 
makes it into a living, assertive, combative, progressive 
force.' 

No one who has not been there can realize its enthralling 
power—its vivifying influence. 

Many years ago I was the guest of Nawab Mohsan-ul- 
Mulk at an Old Boys’ dinner there, riie memory of the 
evening is unforgettable. Many political and ecclesiastical 
speakeri have I heard in Europe, but never one with the fire 
and fervour and force of the late Nawab. The crowded hall 
lay lulled by the music of his eloquence. Period after period 
of impassioned eloquence flowed with natural, easy etfusion, 
and the richness of his thought was matched by the sweetness 
of its diction. For full thirty minutes we sat entranced, 
spell-bound. 

But if the Nawab’s eloquence was surpassingly beautiful, 
the crowded hall filled me with pleasure and pride. There— 
there was the cream and flower of Muslim manhood—^astir with 
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one common purpose, aflame with one common mission—to 
restore the glory of Islam. After dinner—it was past mid¬ 
night—I visited the graves of Sir Syed and his illustrious son 
Mahmud. 

It was a perfect night. The sky was studded with stars 
—the moon shone in exquisite splendour—the^reeze gently 
swayed to and fro —the stillness around was almost funeral 
in ils solemnity—everything’ was calculated to impress the 
mind—to fill it with awe. 

I stood there, mute and motionless. There lay the man 
—under the starry canopy—amid poetical surroundings—the 
stars shining overhead, and the moon shedding its gentle 
beams below—with the college buildings around him— 

m 

procbuming his services and perpetuating his memory. 

Of immortal kinship—Sir Syed’s example is an example 
to hearten us, and his gift—a trust—one to be enriched and 
transmitted to generations still unborn. 

The Muslim Institute serves a useful purpose. 

Not only does it encourage and stimulate literary taste, 
but it helps us—of a past and fading generation—to come 
into contact with those for whom the sun of life is still 
climbing to its meridian, and in whose keeping rests the 
future of the Muslim Community. 


S. Khitla Bukhsh 
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ACCOUNT OF WORK OF Dr. SAHAYRAM BOSE' 

On arriving at Paris in November 1928, I went to the SorboBoe 
(University of Paris), where I met Prof. P. A. Dangeard, the Head 
Professor of Botany, who in fact was the first among the pioneer work' 
ers to trace the^exuality in Basidiomycetes. • Here I was given every 
facility to early on the cytological study of Polyporacees with his 
constant help and encouragement at every step. 1 was able to get practi¬ 
cally all the stages of nuclear fusion and division in the basidia. The 
systematic study of Polypores I carried on at the Mycologioal Herba¬ 
rium of the Jardin des Plantes with the kind assistance of T)r. N. Pato- 
uillard, one of the leading Systematic Mycologists of Europe. Here I met 
an enthusiastic band of fungus-workers, who make a regular survey of 
local fungus flora by various excursions to the forests all round Paris. 
1 was very cordially received by them, and 1 used to accompany them regu¬ 
larly at all their fungus forays. These field studies were of great help to 
me in picking up a good knowledge of French Polypores in course of a 
short time. Curious specimens were ofteu exhibited at the meetings of 
the Mycologioal Society, where I had the opportunity of discussing with 
various specialists. I met a number of amateurs whose chief hobby is 
a critical study of local fungi, and in suburbs they have a number of 
field clubs and natural history clubs, where they create an interest amongst 
lay-people by periodic exhibitions and demonstrations, etc., and by pub¬ 
lication of coloured charts. 

While in Paris, 1 worked for sometime also in the Mycological 
Laboratory of “ Researches Viticoles ” of the Institute National Agronomc 
de Paris, where Prof. Viala has a large number of pure cultures, in 
several large fiasks, of the bard fungus Fomes ignariut causing dis¬ 
ease of'^the Vine. Here I was able to carry on successfully artificial 
cultures of my Polypores with the kind assistance of Profs. Viala and 
Marsais. The laboratory was nicely equipped for culture work with a 
culture>room iu the under-ground cellar. Utmost cordiality^ was shown 
to me, and they took a great deal of interest in my culture work. 

For about a fortnight 1 was away from Paris in a small village in 
the centre of France ( St. Priest en Murat par Montmarault-AIlier) to 
work on the anatomy of Poly pores with Rev, Abb€ Bourdot. 11 ev, 
Bourdot is a olergynAn in charge of the village church ; he has done a 

* Dr. iahayram Bote was appointed Sir Basbehari Qhoee Travelling Fellow in 
8o)eiioa fqr 
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wonderful amount of serious study of local fungi. Those who have 
not had the privilege of visiting Rev. Bourdot, oan hardly form an 
adequate idea of the seriousness o£ the work he is doing, and all this, 
single-handed with no present costly museum and laboratory equipments. 
Rev. Bourdot is an old bachelor of about seventy years of age, intensely 
religious ; all his spare time he devotes to the an^itomical study of 
fungi, and he does not work for fame or reward, working, as it is, 
in an obscure corner of the country. Really splendid work is done by 
such people. The results of his anatomical study he is bringing out in 
series in several issues of the Bulletin Socidte Mycologique de France. They 
do not consist merely of a catalogue of the local flora, as is done by some 
amateur Botanists, but they involve serious microscopic study coupled with 
minute observations. His is a glowing example of what a large amount of 
work oan be done wit'i a minimum expenditure, strong determination 
carrying away all temporary obstacles in the lo'hg run. I can never forget 
the most profitable time I spent in his company. 

I met Dr. Guilliermond, one of the eminent Gytologists of the day, 
Professor of Botany at the F. C. N. of the University of Paris, who 
has worked on the “ Mitochondria " in all kinds of cells—animal and 
vegetable. 1 availed myself of the opportunity of working in his laboratory 
to acquire his technique of biinging out mitochondria in the basidia of 
Folypores, and with his kind help 1 was able to prepare slides showing 
mitochondria in the sporophores of Folypores. 

One day 1 was invited to the Mycological Laboratory of Dr. Lnta, 
Professor at the Ecole de Pharinacie Paris, and was very kindly shown his 
methods of pure cultures of some common wood-destroying fungi ; he 
was studying the particular changes produced within the wood as the 
results of fungal attack. 

Dr. Foex, the Director of the " Vegetale Patbologie ” Station, re¬ 
quested me to give au account of the distribution and biology of Bengal 
Polypores at a meeting of the Socidtc de Pathologic Vdgdtale de France 
presided over by Prof. P. A. Dangeard. The paper was well-received by 
the French Mycologists and has since been published in Faso. II of the 
Bulletin de la Soci^te Pathologic Vegetale, 1924 (November), pp. 
134-149. I was subsequently elected a member of the Sooi^td Fatbologpe 
y^g^tale dc France and the Socicte Botanique de France. 

I was very anxious to visit the mushroom industries in **oaves’* sonnd 
Paris and to work there for sometime to study the details of the commeroud 
method. There was some ooneiderable difficulty in the beginning, as none 
of the owners of the industries were willing to disclose their trade seqr^fes 
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td' a foreigner; thrice I was refused permission but finally I found 
a Myco Idgistj who had a friend owning a mushroom industry in the vicinity 
df Paris; the latter gentleman very kindly took me over to hie factory and 
sliowed me the details of the method. I was surprised to find what a 
large amount of output came out daily from his fields, althongh he said that 
his was a small factory, and that there were a large number of much 
bigger ones in neighbouring caves. They were utilising the exhausted 
limestone quarries as their mushroom factories, that is why they term it 
**dave Culture ** of mushrooms. 

Leaving Paris, I went to London, where I worked for sometime 
lb the Botanical Laboratory of Professors Farmer and Blackman of the 
imperial College of Science. I attended the Imperial Botanical Con¬ 
ference, where I had the opportunity of meeting many celebrated Botanists 
Assembled from all parts of tbb British Empire and of securing their friend¬ 
ship. I took part in various e-xeiirsions, held in connection with the Con¬ 
ference, to well-known B»t<inical Gardens and Botanical Institutes and 
Laboratories, and exhibited some large and peculiar specimens of Bengal 
Polyporaeete. I also met some of the British Botanists, who had just 
retired from the Indian Service, viz., Lt.-Col, A. T. Gage, Mr. R. S. 
Hole of Dehra Dun, Mr. C. E. C. Fischer of .Madras, Dr. C. A. Barber of 
Coimbatore, and others. 

T was also given every facility to go through the splendid collection 
of Polyporace® at the M'l cologieal Herbarium of the Kew Gardens in 
C^atge' of Miss E. M. Wakefield and of the British Mm^eum Natural 
History Section in charge of Mr. J. Ramsbotham and I had identified some 
O'f my difficult specimens of Polyporace® which I carried with me. 

'During my stay, the Imperial Mycological Conference, organised by 
Dr. E. J. Butler, the Director, Imperial Bureau of Mycology, was held in 
London in the Imperial College of Science, and I was invited to it by Dr. 
'Butler. ' At one of its sittings Dr. Butler made reference to my work in 
connection with the Bengal Fungi, wherein I have described Fomet Itgtiosuz 
M collected for the first time from Sunderbuns and Darjeeling forests, 
'Whereas Dr. Butler was under the impression that Fomes lignozut does not 
t^nrin India and was trying to get an enactment to prevent its importa- 
Hioii into ladm, F</mM Ut^nosuz being highly destructive to tea-bushes and 
as such an object of dread to tea-growers. The plant pathology section 
the Wembley Exhibition was highly instructive, and Dr. Butler oontri- 
^boted a large measure to its success. 

'sometime I worked at the Botany School of Cambridge. ■ The 
^Jifyiselogiekl Laboratoi^ is in charge of Mn Ft Tt Brooks, and X was 
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mach interested in his methods of inoculation of plum trees with spores 
and the m 3 'eeliam of Stereum purpureum, causing silver-leaf disease in the 
course of about two months and ultimately killing the trees. I had the 
opportunity of discussing with him the methods of spore-culture of hard 
fungi. Mr. Brooks had worked in Singapur for about a year and therefore 
has some knowledge of tropical fungi. He showed me his recently erected 
glass-house in the field where he is carrying his inoculation experiments 
on plants under controlled conditions. 1 joined an excursion-party led by 
Mr. Brooks and other members of the British \fycological Society. 1 
was glad to meet Prof. A. C. Seward, P.R.S., Dr. P. F. Blackman, P.R.S., 
Dr. J. C. Willis, F.R.S. (late of Ceylon) and Dr. Agnes Arber and to make 
their personal acquaintance. Here also I met my old friend Dr, H. O. 
Carter, late of the Indian Museum, now the Director of the Cambridge 
Botanical Garden, doing very useful work in a much purer scientific 
atmosphere. 

From Cambridge I went to the Edinburgh Royal Botanic Gardens, 
where Prof, William Wright Smith received me very warmly and showed 
me over the beautiful gardens, the attached laboratories, museums and 
herbaria. Prof. W. W. Smith was formerly in the Shibpur Botanic 
Gardens as Curator about fifteen years ago and now he occupies the exalted 
position of late Sir Isaac Bailey Balfour, F.R.S., the Regius Keeper. He is 
an exceedingly fine man and a very keen worker. Here Dr. Malcolm Wilson, 
the Mycologist of the Edinburgh University, kindly showed me the destruC'- 
tive effect of some parasitic Polypores on Conifers and broad-leaved trees- 

Leaving London, I started for Berlin. On the way I broke journey 
at Utrecht in Holland and visited Mile Westerdijk’s Laboratory at Baarn 
—the central-Bureau Voor Schimmelcultures te Baarn. Here is the big¬ 
gest store-house of pure-cultures of fungi in Europe, from which cultures of 
fungi can be bought or exchanged with any part of the world. Misp 
Westerdijk is a talented lady well-informed on mycological matters. I was 
very glad to get the details of the culture-media from her and also noted 
her interesting inoculation experiments of Slerenta purpureum on very 
young trees of plum, pear, and apples. 

From Utrecht I went to the Mycological Laboratory of Profpssoy 
Kluyon at the Technical University of Delft near Hague, where I 
much interested in Professor’s cultures of some Polypores from ,their 
spores. Professor Kluyon had spent sometime in Java and India before. 

Reaching Berlin I at once joined the annual conference of the Deatschr 
Botanisohe Gesellsohaft, where I bad the privilege of meeting many distia-, 
guished German Botanists assembled from all parts of Germany and took 
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part in its ezoursions to the famous Botanical Institutes and Gartens. Subse* 
quently I was elected a member of the Dewtsche Botanische Gesellschaft. 

I began my work in the Pflanzenphysiologisohe Institut, Dablem, 
BctHQ) with Prof. Hans Kniep on monosporous cultures of Polypores to 
atndy their homothallism and heterothallism ; Prof. Kniep has specialised 
in monosporous cultures and his suggestions were of great help to me in 
acquiring the difficult technique. Prof. Kniep was formerly at Wurzburg, 
at present he is in Berlin as the Director of the Institute in place of Prof. 
Haberlandt, who is on leave on account of failing health. Prof. Kniep was 
' always anxious to help me at every step, and I always remember with gratefuU 
neis the very profitable time I spent in his Laboratory. I also worked at the 
‘ Mycological Herbarium of the Botanische Garten, Dahlem, Berlin. What 
a wonderful herbarium and museum Prof. Engler has got together ! No¬ 
where have I met such a well-planned Botanical garden, highly useful to 
Botany students, the plants beinj;- grouiied according to their Associations. 
Everywhere one meets the characteristic German thoroughness. I was very 
glad to make the personal acquaintance of Prof. A. Engler, the leading 
Systematist of the day, and to exchange views on the importance of anatomy 
in classification and on the geographical distribution of fungi. He is an 
old man over seventy, but is still working hard in his room and attending 
to bis numerous valuable publications. 

Leaving Berlin on my way home, I stopped at Ziiricb for a few days 
and visited the Zurich University Botanical Garten and attached Botanical 
Laboratory and Museum, went through the splendid collection of Polypores 
in the Forest-Pathological Museum of the Technishe Hochschule with the 
kind assistance of Prof. Schroeter. Professor Rubcl of the Plant-Geogra- 
pby Institute kindly showed me some useful instruments devised by him in 
the study of Plant-geography. Dr. E. Gauman, the Plant-pathologist of 
the Agricultural Institute, kindly accompanied me on a whole-day excur¬ 
sion to the Zurich Pre-Alps, and with his kind help I was able to collect 
some specimens of Polypores growing at different heights and I obtained 
a general view of the Alpine flora of the locality. I also met a number 
of Alpine Botanists who have made a special study of the Alpine flora; 
the University Museum also contains a set of specimens fully representa¬ 
tive of the Alpine flora. 

In all the Laboratories and Museums of Europe I was taken as a 
guest a'ud marked cordiality was shown to me everywhere. 

On my return I have been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 

Rlinburgb. 


S. R. Boss 
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CO-OPERATION IN •AGRICULTURE AND 
COTTAGE INDUSTRIES* 

The importance of appUpation of co-operative methods in 
agriculture is how widely recognised all over the world. It 
has proved to be a boon of inestimable value to countries 
like Ireland, Denmark, Holland, the United States of America, 
etc. It has not only helped to advance the material prosper¬ 
ity of the people of these countries but has also exercised a 
healthy and elevating influence on their social and political life. 

So far as India is concerned, the movement, I am glad 
to say, has taken root and I do believe, that it is one of the 
best means available for improving the economic life of the 
people, although the conditions here are not as favourable 
for its rapid growth as those prevailing in Europe and 
America. In India, it is still contined mainly to l)ankitig 
business, «.<?., granting loans on easy terms to people engaged 
in agriculture and in cottage-industries. Even as such, it 
has been instrumental in saving many people from ruin by 
freeing them from the iron grip of the greedy mahajana and 
has helped others to attain to a state of ease and plenty, thus 
changing the whole outlook of their life. Considering the 
unfavourable surroundings, the experiment has proved to be 
an astonishing success, there being now over 10,000 Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Societies in this province. 

But the operation of the co-operative system should not 
be confined to banking business only. It should be extended 
to every department in the economic and domestic life of the 
people. Agriculture, cottage-industries, education, sanitation, 
supply of the necessaries of life, etc., etc., should all come under 
its operation. By co-operation, improvement on modern 
and scientific lines could be introduced into every one of 
these. The supply of good seeds, manure and agricultural 

^ Bead at ihe Agricnltwal and Induetrial Exhibition at Faridpuv in January, 1926. 
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imploments, of yarns and improred patterns of looms, sale of 
agricultural products, starting ^of dairies and poultries, are 
some of the important concerns in the economic life of the 
people whioh could be advanced if worked on co-operative 
lines. Earnest effort should, therp|ore, be made to bring them 
as fully as possible under the operation of th& co-operative 
system. 

Co-operation has exercised a benedoent influence on some 
of the important problems of sanitation in Bengal. The 
operations of the Central Co-operative Anti-malaria Society > 
may be cited as an instance to show what co-operation can do in 
successfully combating diseases which are sapping the vitality 
of the nation. Although the sphere of its operation is very 
limited owing to dearth of funds and workers, this Society has 
helped within the short period of its existence in the formation 
of about 600 Anti-malaria societies on co-operative basis in 
tlm different villages of Bengal for fighting against Malaria 
and Kala-azar; the record of work of some of these societies* 
is very encouraging and hopeful and has surpassed the 
expectations of its promoters. The Society has been able to 
enlist the sympathy and active co-operation of Government 
in its good work. 

The greatest value of co-operation lies in the dtielp it 
gives to the formation of character. It teaches people thrTft, 
industry and honesty; it engenders self-help, self-reliance, 
and s^Tf-respect; it inculcates good habits and a sense of duty 
and responsibility in the individual, and a desire to see these 
good q[ualities developed in other people who are associated 
with him in co-operative undertakings. In fact, it exerts a 
most elevating influence on individual as well as communal 
life and is an important factor in the social elevation of the 
pe(Q>le. There is every hope that this beneficent institution 
will go a great way to the restoration of our old self-contained 
village communities which contributed materially to the 
peaoei prosperity and happiness of the village people. 
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The value of co-operation in Agriculture and Oottage- 
industries may advantageously be considered under' the 
following heads:— 

{a) Supply of seeds, manures and implements. 

{b) Sale of Tlgricultural*produce. 

(c) Co-operative irrigation. 

{d) Organisation of dairies, improvement of cattle and 
the growing of fodder crops. 

{e) .Organisation of poultry farms. 

{f) Insurance of cattle. 

{g) Supply of yarns, looms, and arrangements for the 
training of artisans. 

{h) Sale of manufactured goods. - 

(i) Sanitation. 

(j) Primary, education. 

(a) Supply of SeedSy Manures and Implements .—A 
, farmer, in order that he miglit be benefited economically, must 
*buy his requirements at the lowest price. As a matter of 
fact, in the present unorganised sy^tem, if it can be called 
a system, he has to buy his requirements a** the local Mat at 
a very high retail price, the price being dictated by a ring 
of wholesale dealers. Moreover, the seeds and manure that 
asfi commonly sold in the market are not accompanied by any 
kind of guarantee and one can never be sure of good results. 
In most cases, the seeds are not pure and lack in germinating 
power, while the fertilisers are deficient in the most valuable 
elements. A properly organised co-operative' society should 
be able to make wholesale purchases at considerably lower 
rates, to insist upon a guarantee with goods, to get the 
samples properly tested, and to secure economy in the costs 
of freight and transport. A co-operative society should also 
be able to secure improved implements for the usq of indivi¬ 
dual farmers and costly machinery for hire among the 
members. Even now in several districts, sugarcane^jrushing 
machines are secured on hire by a group of farmers without 
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forming themselves into i*egular co-operative societies, tho 4 gh 
in facrt they work very nearly on co-operative method. 

(6) Sale of Agricultural "f^roduce .—The marketing of 

agricultural produce is no doubt a difficult problem, but if the 

economic condition of the farmer is to he improved, the 

difficulty has got to be surmounted. Just as ot’ting to lack of 

organisation, a farmer has to purchase his raw materials at 

the dearest market, so on the other hand, for identical reason, 

he has often to sell his produce to the local dealer at a 

sacrifice price. The farmer has no means to keep himself 

informed of fluctuations in the market-rate and is, therefore, 

not in a position to put up a successful bargain with informed 

dealers. Moreover, pressed by creditors on all sides as he 

usually is, a farmer cannot hold on and wait for a better 

market and is, therefore, compelled to dispose of his produce 

as best as he can. Co-operative societies may be formed 
* 

among these farmers for the joint sale of their produce. This 
would, however, presuppose a wide-awake co-operative spirit 
among the members themselves and some amount of education. 
The “difficulties of grading and standardisation, jealousies 
among members, need of capital and of finding a ready 
market for perishable commodities ’’ will have to be surmount¬ 
ed. Ordinarily, there is no difficulty in disposing of first- 
class produce. These can always command a good price. *It 
is the disposal of produce of second and third qualities which 
the hulk of the consumers will purchase, that particularly 
needs organised handling. The Gosaba 'Paddy-idle Society 
is doing excellent work in this line and is already contemplat¬ 
ing starting a rice-mill of its own. Jute, the biggest 
commercial crop of Bengal that still commands a monopoly 
in the world market, now passes from the producer through a 
cb§|[in of middlemen to reach the ultimate consumer with the 
result that the producer is deprived of a portion of his 
legitimate dues and the consumer has to pay an unduly 
higl^ price. It is a happy sign that efforts are being 
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made to organise co-operative jute-aale-sooieties in jute areas. 

The co-operative marketing of garden produce by elimi¬ 
nating the middleman might bring the organised producers 
into direct touch with the consumers and help to bring down 
the cost for the consumers, ensuring at the same time»a better 
price for the producers. 

(c) Co-operative Irrigation. —Co-operative Irrigation' 

Societies are reported to have worked wonders in the districts 
of Bankura, Birblmm, and Midnapore, and the people there 
now appreciate that in these Societies, they possess a lever 
with wliich to fight successfully the eccentricities of weather. 
The benefit derived bv farmers from these societies is direct 
and immediate. Lands which formerly would not fetch more 
than 3 to 6 maunds of paddy now yield from 8 to 10 maunds. 

(d) Starting of Dairies and Improvement of Cattle .— 
Co-operative dairies and creameries have made; Denmark what 
it is to-day and has effected a silent revolution in Ireland by 

* organising the butter-making industry and by giving the 
Irish butter a leading position in the British market. The 
difficulties of fresh and pure milk-supply in the city of 
Calcutta and in many district towns are well known, and the 
only way to successfully tackle this problem is to organise 
dairies on co-operative lines. The co-operative milk societies 
situated in the neighbourhood of Calcutta are materially 
helping in the solution of this difficult problem, and though 
they have been able to touch only a fringe of the problem so 
far, there is a vast field for expansion of their activities. 

Organisation of dairies and the improvement of milk- 
supply necessarily imply an improvement of the breed of the 
cattle. As y^t no organised effort has been made to tackle 
this problem, though, however, one comes across isolated 
instances where a co-operative society, or an agricultural 
association, or the Agriculture Department has provided good 
bulls and other breeding stock for the improvement of local 
strainii. Technical advice in these matters should be made 

16 
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available to the farmers. The growing of fodder crops and 
winter-dairing are matters which also require attention. 

(e) Starting of Poultry Farms .—A stock of poultry is 
commonly found in the house of every farmer. “No form 
of farm»production is capable of wider expansion ; no form 
is so often neglected.’* Owing to ignorance of the technique, 
no scientific effort is made to improve production. Eggs are 
collected by the egg»collector who travels from village to 
village, which are then handed over to the egg-dealer who 
brings down the eggs to the city of Calcutta for sale. The 
eggs that in this way find their way to the market are usually 
dirty and ungraded aqd bear no guarantee. Co-operative 
Egg-selling Societies in Denmark by sorting, grading, candling, 
and branding eggs and carefully packing them for export, 
have revolutionised the poultry and egg industry in Denmark 
and a beginning in this direction might very well be made in 
this province too. If this industry can be organised on 
co-operative basis, it will undoubtedly prove an additional 
source of wealth to the farmer. 

{f) Co-operative Insurance of Cattle .—The most valu¬ 
able asset of an agriculturist consists in his cattle. Instances 
are common where the entire live-stock of a village are 
carried away by rinderpest, foot and mouth disease and other 
epidemic diseases. Individual cultivators are not in a position 
to make adequate provision against such unforeseen catas- 
trophies, and it is, therefore, necessary that the risk should 
be spread over as large a number of cultivators as possible, 
and worked by a central organisation. There are some Co¬ 
operative Cattle Insurance Societies in Burma which are 
reported to be working satisfactorily, but as yet no serious 
attempt has been made in this direction in Bengal. 
Agricultural Insurance Societies in Germany have proved quite 
successful. In Denmark, there are agricultural insurance 
societies of different kinds, e.g.^ general insurance of stallion 
hcBTSeSi breeding bulls, etc., specific insurance against foot 
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and mouth disease, and insurance against damage or loss 
of crops. 

Skilled veterinary assistance on co-operative basis may 
also be organised for the benefit of the agriculturists. 

(^) Supply of Yarm^ Looms and Arrangements for the 
Training of Artisans. —There is a great scope for the revival 
of cottage-industries by co-operative effort through the supply 
of yarns and improved patterns of looms. The Co-operative 
Department is doing a lot in this direction by organising 
Weavers* Societies, etc. In areas where there are a large 
number of Weavers* Societies, Unions of those societies are 
formed for the joint supply of yarns and the sale of finished 
products. The Bankura Co-operative Industrial Union, the 
Bagerhat Industrial Union, and the Nadia Industrial Union 
are reported to be doing satisfactory work in this direction and 
have already established a reputation in the market. 

{h) Sale of Manufactured Goods. —Those who have come 
into touch with the organisation of co-operative industrial 
societies know how difficult it is to find a ready market for 
the disposal of their finished products. We still have in ouf 
province cottage-industries which have survived the vicissi¬ 
tudes of a decaying rural life, and though now in a dying 
state in many parts, have yet that spark of life in them which, 
with proper care, might be revived to much of their ancient 
vigour. With the growth of societies among these artisans, 
the organisation of a central agency in Calcutta for the dis¬ 
posal of their goods is being keenly felt. 

(i) Sanitation and Prevention of Malaria^ etc. —Tiiat 
the ravages of Malaria and Kala-azar can be effectively 
checked and a dreary village transformed into a smiling garden 
and abode of peace, health and contentment has been amply 
demonstrated by the working of Co-operative Anti-malaria 
Societies. With self-reliance as their motto, these societies, 
through their noble band, of voluntary workers, have in many 
cases freed villages of breeding places for mosquitoes, have 
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filled up insanitary dobds, have improved the village drainage, 
have arranged for the supply of good drinking water by 
means of tube>wells, have opened Injection Centres for the 
treatment of Kala-azar cases and have started dispensaries for 
supply of medical help and medicines to their members. One 
can find in these societies self-help and co-operation ill their 
noblest form, and there is no doubt that in no distant future, 
Bengal will be dotted with a net-work of such useful societies. 

(/) Primary Bduoation ,—The centre of- activities of a 
rural co-operative society should also be the source of inspira¬ 
tion for the spread of primary education among the children 
of the cultivators. The appalling illiteracy in the masses of 
our people is the greatest hindrance to our national progress 
and there is no nobler work before our thoughtful countrymen 
ihan the removal of this vital obstacle. In Bihar, the co¬ 
operative movement has already taken up this difficult task 
and there is no reason why Bengal should lag behind. It is 
true that in many cases, co-operative societies in Bengal do 
help local schools by contributing a portion of their profits, 
and in some places such as Naogaon, they have materially 
helped the intellectual advancement of the people. But 
the problem requires to be tackled in an organised way in 
order that every member of a co-operative society might find 
full scope for acquiring at least an elementary education. 
Then and then only, with their knowledge increased, with 
their outlook broadened, will they be fit to successfully 
launch co-operative institutions of a varied nature, and not 
only better their economic condition but also make their lives 
worth-living. 

The above are only a few suggestions placed before the 
meeting to serve as basis for further discussion. 

1 have to thank my nephew, Babu Akshoy Kumar Bose, 
B.A«, Inspector of Co-operative Societies, Calcutta, for much 
help in the preparation of this paper. 


CbvnilaIi Bobb 
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THE JUDICIARY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

Bl Jmticia or Supreme Magistrate of Aragon. 

% 

Scholars have fortunately given up the tendency of look¬ 
ing with contempt upoti things medieval. In the political 
realm, not l^^s than in other realms of knowledge, it has 
been found that the medieval ages were neither so inhuman 
nor so benighted as former students of history were prone to 
assume. We have indeed much to learn from those who 
lived in those remote times. The reaction against the abso¬ 
lutism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was supposed 
by some to be a discovery of the age of enlightenment. We 
are proud of our progress and addicted as we are to evolu¬ 
tionary ideas, we had convinced ourselves that the modern safe¬ 
guards for popular freedom mark a conspicuous advance along 
the route of civilization. But the historical sense has com¬ 
pelled us to inquire carefully and dispassionately into the 
records of the past and the conclusion has been forced on 
us that the absolutism of two centuries ago was but the 
climax of a long and protracted struggle between the nobL 
lity on the one hand and the kings on the other. No student 
of history can rest satisfied with the investigation of the 
conditions prevailing in the opening of the sixteenth century, 
he has to go back and inquire as to what extent those condi¬ 
tions were the result of causes at work during previous years 
and centuries. The integration of small feudal states was a 
welcome movement. We hail the modern national state 
and are proud of its achievements, but w^e have to realise that 
the structure of this modern state has been raised on the 
ruins of self-contained and independent organizations. And 
it behoves us to dig in the midst of those ruins to discover 
the gold which together with the rubbish lies buried there. 
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The centralization of power in the hands of the King, 
aifd consequent inevitable absolutism arising thereof, des¬ 
troyed in Spain many remarkable political institutions, one 
of which we propose to study in this essay. Historians and 
writers on Political Science have called attention to the con¬ 
stitution of the kingdom of Aragon as one of the most worthy 
of attention in the middle ages. “ Perhaps in no European 
monarchy,*’ writes the learned Hallam (Middle Ages, Yol. II, 
page 43), except our own, was the form of government more 
interesting than in Aragon, as a fortunate temperament of law 
and justice with the royal authority.” A living Spanish 
historian, whose contributions to the Cambridge European 
History are well known, Sr. Altamira, sums up the situation 
in the latter part of the middle ages as far as Aragon was con¬ 
cerned. The characteristic struggle of the age between the 
king and the nobility, the latter representing the reactionary 
principle in favour of feudalism, and the former aiming at 
Uie strengthening of sovereignty and -at the centralization of 
political functions, continues, in all its vigour, in Aragon with 
the decisive triumph of monarchical institutions.” During 
the period of this struggle, lasting roughly about four cen¬ 
turies, the genius of Aragon discovered some of the devices 
that very recent political inquiries had rediscovered to safe¬ 
guard the political and popular freedom of modern countries. 
The supremacy of the Judiciary, as a bulwark both against 
the eneroachments of the crown and against the passions of 
the nobility and the common people, was proclaimed by the 
people of Aragon as the basis of their constitution. “ Not 
satisfied,” writes Robertson, ” with having erected formidable 
barriers against the encroachments of the royal prerogative; 
nor willing to commit the sole guardianship of their liberties 
entirely to the vigilance and authority of aii assembly, simi¬ 
lar to the Diet, States General and ParHaments, in which the 
other feudal nations - have placed so much confidence the 

I m 

Ata^nese had recourse to an institution peculiar to fkevMelvos^ 
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«nd elected a Justicia or supreme Judge.’* (Beign of Char¬ 
les V, Vol. IV, page 164.) 

The beginnings of this peculiar institution are not at all 
clear. Social and political institutions, not unlike those great 
rivers which astonish us by the swiftness of their currents 
and the expansion of their waters, begin in imperceptible 
rivulets scarcely observed by the ordinary onlooker. Rivera, 
the learned«scholar of Arabic antiquities, tells us that the 
“ Justicia ” owes its origin to the judge who, in the times of the 
Mahommedan domination, was entrusted with the function 
of investigating the violation of the Laws of the country. 
He was a mere agent of the king to whom kingly functions 
were delegated. “ The nobility, in .their attempt to wrest 
from the king such important function, succeeded in forcing 
him to recognise that the judicial functions were inherent to 
the office of the Justicia and that he exercised those functions 
jn his own right and not in virtue of any delegation. Later 
the Justicia was constituted as arbiter between the king and 
the nobles and became independent of the former. The King 
continues to appoint the Justicia but the officer becomes irre¬ 
movable for life, subject only to the verdict of the Cortes or 
Parliament.” Several kings, writes Robertson citing the 
Spanish historian ZuriU, attempted to remove Justicias who 
were obnoxious to them, and they sometimes succeeded in 
their attempt. In order to guard against this encroachment 
which would have destroyed the purpose of the institution, and 
have rendered the Justicia the dependant and tool of the crown, 
instead of the guardian of the people, a law was enacted in the 
Cortes of 1442 ordaining that the .Justicia should continue in 
office daring life, and should not be removed from it unless by 
the authority of the Cortes. The Crown repeatedly employed 
most questional^e means to deprive the Justicia of his power. 
Sometimes, the king compelled him to sign a document in 
whicli the Justicia.undertook to resign whenever the sovereign 
tasked him to do so.. Sometimes, the Justicia wqs badly 
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handled and, as he refused to abdicate, he was treacherously 
put to death. No wonder then that the Cortes fought for the 
complete independence of the Justicia and for a declaration 
that his person was to be held as sacred. 

“This magistrate,” writes Robertson, “whose office bore some 
resemblance to that of the Ephori in ancient Sparta, acted as 
protector of the people, and the comptroller of the Prince. He 
was the supreme interpreter of the laws. Not only inferior 
judges but the kings themselves were bound to consult him 
in every doubtful case, and to receive his responses with im¬ 
plicit deference. His power was exerted with no less vigour 

and effect in 8uperinten(^ing the administration of government 
than in regulating the course of justice. It was the preroga¬ 
tive of the Justicia to inspect the conduct of the king. He 
bad a title to review all the royal proclamations and patents, 
and to declare whether or not they were agreeable to law and 
ought to be carried into execution. He, by his sole authority, 
could exclude any of the king’s ministers from the conduct of 
affairs, and call them to answer for their maladministration.” 
(Robertson, 1. c., page 155.) 

The constitution of Aragon is particularly remarkable 
for the provisions made in it to safeguard the individual lib¬ 
erty of its citizens. It is these judicial functions, more even 
than his administrative powers, that are of particular interest 
to the student of comparative political institutions. “No 
other country in the continent of Europe could boast of such 
safeguards,” writes Hallam. The two privileges, the mainten¬ 
ance of which was entrusted to the Justicia, were the privilege 
of mcmifeitaiion and the privilege of Jirma^ the former was 
meant to afford security for personal liberty and the latter, 
security for property. “ To manifest any one,” writes Zurita, 

“ is to wrest the accused from the hands of the royal officers, 
so that he may not suffer any illegal violence; not that he is 
at liberty by this process, because the merits of his case are 
S^ili to^ be inquired into; but because he is now detained 
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publicly, instead of being as it were oono^ed, and thecbs^ges 
against him are inTestigated, not suddenly or with, passion, 
but in calmness and according to law, therefore this is called 
manifestation** The party accused was removed to the Mani* 
festation, or prison of the state, to which no person had access 
except by the Justicia's permission. The privilege otjuriajirma 
empowered the Justicia to issue a provision that the property 
and possessions of the accused should be respected until sen¬ 
tence had been pronounced against him and furthermore by this 
power the Justicia inhibited all persons to arrest the man uur 
til the matter bad been judicially inquired into. “This 
privilege,*’ says Hallam, ** bears some analogy to the writs of 
pone and certiorari in England, through which the court of 
King’s Bench exercises its right of withdrawing a suit from, the 
jurisdiction of inferior tribunals. But the Aragon 
was of a more extensive operation. Its object was not only 
to bring a cause commenced in an inferior court before the 
Justicia, but to prevent or inhibit any process from issuing 
against the person who applied for its benefit, or any molesta¬ 
tion from being offered to him; so that ... our fortunes shall 
be protected, by the interposition of his prohibition, from the 
intolerable iniquity of the royal judges.” Hallam refuses to 
see in this arrangement anything new or superior to the in¬ 
stitutions existing in medieval England, but he is forced to 
recognise that in practice there abundant difference. ”We 
should undervalue,” he says, **our own constitution by supposmg 
that there did not reside in that court (the chief justicefs 
Court) as perfect an authority to redress the subject’s injuries 
as. was possessed by the Aragonese magistrate. • In the prcMsti-' 
cal exercise of this power, indeed, there was abundant 
difference. Our English judges, more timid and pliant, left 
to the remonstrances of parliament that redress of grievances 
vdtiioh very frequently lay within the sphere of their jurisdic¬ 
tion. There is, I believe, no recorded instance of a * habeas 
corpus * granted |n any case of illegal imprisonment by the 
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crown or its officers during the continuance of'the Ptantagenet 
dynasty. We shall specially toke notice of » very different 
conduct in Aragon.” (L. c., page 48.) 

Indeed the nobles of Aragon were bold enough not only 
to claim the privilege of “jurisfirma” but they also exercised it 
in spite of the opposition of the crown. One instance of par¬ 
ticular interest should be mentioned. King John I had sent 
some citizens to prison without any form of law. They ap¬ 
plied to the Justicia who promptly ordered their release. He 
issued a writ to that effect in consonance with the power that 
the nobles and the commons had entrusted to him. The 
King appointed one of his own judges as coadjutor to the 
Justicia, on the plea that the latter was partial. The Justic& 
remonstrated against the unconstitutional procedure of the 
king and passed sentence upon the case. The king was in¬ 
censed with anger, but the Justicia explained that he was 
bound to defend his conduct before the Cortes and not else¬ 
where. The cautious historian Blancas ends this episode with 
the following remark ; “ The king was probably misled 

throughout this transaction, which I have thought fit to draw 
from obscurity, not only in order to illustrate the privilege of 
manifestation, but as exhibiting an instance of judicial 
firmness and integrity, to which in the fourteenth century, 
no country perhaps in Europe could offer a parallel.” 

It has been mentioned above that the Cortes fought for 
the complete independence of the Justicia. No one will 
question that their efforts were only partially praiseworthy. 
In their suspicion and distrust of the crown they invested a 
commoner with a power that he was not supposed to be cap¬ 
able of exercising rightly. One cannot help seeing in this 
devicethe blindness that inevitably results from class struggle. 
In the heat of the struggle men are apt to forget 
that psychological laws are equally applicable to all men. 
And if it was unadvisable to invest one king with 
attoh unlimited powers, it was equally wrong to do so in 
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(be t^se of any oth«r solitary human individual. We need 
not he>' surprised if we find in the records of Aragonese 
history that some of these supreme Magistrates or Justioias 
abused* their powers and that, as Altamira observes, the 
evils for the repression of which the Justicia was instituted, 
were aggravated by the shameful behaviour of some of the 
occupants of such high position. Hence the Cortes enlight* 
ened by experience were led to devise constitutional remedies 
to prevent this evil. The Cortes invited complaints against 
the Justicia and when the grievances were lodged before the 
house, a court of inquiry was appointed to look into them. 
The court of inquiry consisted of four members appointed 
by the king out of eight nominations by the Cortes; on the 
report of the court of inquiry, the Cortes finally acquitted 
or condemned the Justicia. This expedient, however, was 
not found quite satisfactory as it is obvious that the super¬ 
intendence of the‘Cortes over the Justicia was bound to be 
a lengthy and dilatory procedure. Later on a tribunal of 
seventeen persons, chosen by lot in each meeting of the 
Cortes, was set up for the purpose of hearing complaints 
against the Justicia. The court met at three stated terms 
each year. Every person had liberty of complaining to it 
against any iniquity or neglect of duty on the part of the 
Justicia, or on the part of any of the inferior judges who 
acted in his name. The Justicia and his deputies were 
called to answer for their conduct. The members of the 
court passed sentence by ballot. They might punish by 
degradation, confiscation of goods, or even with death. 

Such were the judicial functions of the Justicia de 
Aragon. In addition to these, he discharged a function of a 
purely political order. He administered the coronation 
oath to the king on his enthronement. Altamira does not 
seem to attach much historical value to this incident but 
as some other historians take note of it, a short aceount 
might interest the reader. It has already been pointed 
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out that during the struggle between the kings and nobility 
and at a period of ascendancy of the latter, the king was 
constantly being reminded of the state of impotenoy to which 
he was reduced. ** Even in swearing allegiance to their 
sovereign/’ writes Robertson, *fan act which ought naturally 
to be accompanied with professions of submission and respect, 
they ^the nobles) devised an oath in such a form as to re¬ 
mind him of his dependence on his subjects.” We, said the 
Justicia to the king in the name of his spirited barons, who 
are each of us as good, and who are altogether more powerful 
than you, promise obedience to your government if you 
maintain our rights and liberties: but if not, not.’* What- 
ever opinion one may hold about the genuineness of the text 
of the oath, it is beyond all doubt that it expresses the genius 
of the Aragonese constitution of that age. The barons of 
that age were very pioud of their nobility and one can quite 
understand their desire not to allow the king to forget that 
they were just as good as he was. That was indeed the 
central fact in the feudal controversy. The nobility was 
very jealous of their titles and many nobles undoubtedly 
considered themselves of far higher worth than the king 
himself. 

There is one more point which should be mentioned 
before we put an end to this article. The Justicia was taken 
not out of the first rank of nobility but out of the second. 
The reason for this is given by the eminent historian Zurita: 
” By the laws of Aragon, the ricos hombrea or nobles were 
not subject to capital punishment ; but as it was necessary 
for the security of liberty, that the Justicia should be account¬ 
able for the manner in which he executed the high trust 
reposed on him, it was a powerful restraint upon him to know 
that he was liable to be punished capitally.” The supremacy 
of the Judiciary seems to have been the pivot of the Aragon 
constitution. It is deplorable that, in the midst of the strug- 
gla for political domination, this doctrine was forgotten and 
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when the kings triumphed over the nobilitj, moderation 
did not regulate their actions. The jealousy was too strong 
to tolerate any reminiscences of the power wielded by the 
nobility. And the sacred ( ffice of the Justicia was graduaHy 
reduced to a mere shadow of power, until it finally disappeared 
in the eighteenth century. But History, jealous of its 
legacy, has kept for us the reliable account of such import¬ 
ant institution, democratic in its tone and its purpose, and 
well worthy of the consideration of modern constitution- 
makers. 


P. G. Bridge 
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THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY 

Its value fob lending books. 

The greatest difficulty we have experienced has been to make known 
'tiiat the Imperial Library is not for Government and departmental use 
only, but is for the public also: further, and this is of still greater impor¬ 
tance, that it is a Lending Library, and is prepared to send its books to 
approved persons, anywhere in India or Burm§. There are scholars all over 
India and Burma who do not know this. It is not only scholars to whom 

V 

the books may be sent: in practice anyone who applies for the loan of 
books is approved. I have found such difficulty myself in getting these 
facts made known, that 1 have recently fallen into the practice of 
mentioning them to every stranger that 1 meet, in trains, on board ship, 
in hotels, and even at the G. P. O., when I go to post my letters, and I 
have suggested to a number of persons that they should form the vow to 
communicate the news to one person a week on an average during the rest 
of their time in India, or during the rest of their lives, if they are Indians. 

The fact is that the Imperial Library is, and has been from the date 
of its founding by Lord Curzon, a Lending Library, and it sends its books 
to all parts of India. During the last fortnight, for instance, it has sent 
books to Delhi, Nagpur, Bankura, Jhang (Punjab), Moradpur, Bangoon, 
and Chandernagore, and not only in some cases to one person in the place 
in question, but to two or more persons, or, if to only one person, not only 
once to that person, but two or three times. Thus several parcels of books 
have gone to Delhi, and two have gone to Rangoon. Furthermore, we have 
been in communication on the subject of the lending of books with 
persons in Baidya Bati (Hughli District), Nellore, Chandausi, and Jeptur 
(Kathiawar)^ So it goes on all the time. 

Of Borrowed Books. 

I cannot but think that there are people who have heard that the 
library is a Lending Library, but have forgotten the bare statement, or the 
advertisement seen, not having made a deep enough impression, and for the 
tiume reason I go on to tell two stories of books borrowed eaofi of whioh 
haa so striking a feature that those who read this article will remember 
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thftl the library ig a Lending Library. 1 say of books borrowed but the 
first story is of a book that a man wanted to borrow, bat for a good reason 
we did not lend him it. The book was " My Recollections ** by the 
Countess of Cardigan. It was so mercilessly exposed and the- author so 
castigated on its publication, by a reviewer in The Saturday Seriewi thcLt 
a lady, one with more sense of the fitness of things than the Countess cf£ 
Cardigan apparently possessed, bought up the entire edition, and destroyed 
it by fire. It was not an immoral book, but in bad taste, borne copie* 
had already been sold and after this conflagration, they became.bibHo> 
graphical curiosities. We bought our copy for the sum of one rupee>r— 
from a man who did not know the book’s history. It must be said, in 
fairness to ourselves, that we did not know it then either. But I happened 
to notice the book one day on its shelf (an oflSciating libratrian did the 
baying) and, it not being the kind of book we ordinarily buy, I took it 
down to read. '*What a book!” 1 said. - And not long-afterwards 1 
learned of this business of the conflagration. 

My other story is of the lending of a pamphlet dealing with 'Calcutta 
in days gone by. A man borrowed it: he wrote in some time afterwards 
to say that he had most unfortunately lost it. Would we buy another 
copy, and charge the cost to him ? Now, books are not easy to lose, unless 
they are lent, or unless there has been a fire, or a theft; and it might 
quite well occur to a man, who very much coveted a book, and had got a 
copy of it from some library, that he might just stick to it,*and make the 
library have the trouble uf finding another copy, making up a story of the 
library copy having been lost. This was what we suspected was the 
case with our friend, the borrower of the pamphlet. We did not believe his 
story of the loss. So we wrote to ask in what circumstances the pamphlet 
bad been lost; if there bad been a fire, we must be told so; if there bad 
been a theft, bad the police been communicated with, and by return of 
post came the pamphlet, with a letter stating that it had been ” mislaid 
in a locked box.” 'Wbat moved us to our disbelief was an intuition that it 
is valuable to librarians to possess. 

The probability is that we should never have succeed^ in finding 
another copy of the pamphlet, it being old and rare, it being possible that 
there is not another copy anywhere in existence. And it was worse than 
that; for the pamphlet was bound with some twenty others (a bad practice 
in a library, experience shows); so that it would have been a question of 
hunting for other copies of them all. The mere money value was nothing 
in comparison. 
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Spreading the facts. 

I have now in some small way contributed, I hope, to making known 
the fiaet that books can be obtained on loan from the Imperial Library. 
Any mention of the Library in the Press is followed, it has been noticed, 
the arrival of letters and postcards asking about the rules; but the 
people who do not know are still apparently ever so far more numerous 
than those who do. A thing, then, to be wished is that the directors of 
public instruction throughout India, and the inspectors of schools, and the 
heads of colleges should do what they can, and it is a great deal, to spread 
the intelligence. There are notice boards in all colleges, that is, an easy 
means of making any fact known throughout a college, and the fact of the 
Imperial Library, if made known to the staffs and the students of all the 
oollegee, would be made known to practically all the Indians with whom 
we are concerned. There would then remain only the scattered Europeans. 
They are all likely to be members of clubs, and there are notice boards in 
clube too. 

There is no charge made for the use of the Library. The borrower 
pays the postage both ways. We are often asked what the subscription 
is; so 1 add that information. There is no subscription. ‘ 

J. A. Chapman 


Beprodnoed from The Stateamem, January 6, 1926, 
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PATHSALA 

No Bengalee village is complete without its ** maktab ** or its “ Patha- 
sala ” and until recently the Mahomedan villages used to boast of both 
these ancient institutions. Time, however, has brought changes in its 
train even in the remote villages of Bengal. And now, in the Hindoo 
villages, the Pathsala is fast yielding place to the Matriculation and 
Middle English Schools and in the Mahomedan villages the older 
maktabs ” and the ** Pathsalas ” are being amalgamated in the ** new 
maktab'' and in many of the bigger villages even the ‘'new maktabs’* 
are being replaced by the junior “ madrassas.” The Pathsala also, where 
it still exists, is fast changing character and in the not very distant future 
we shall not be able to distinguish it from an ordinary English Kinder¬ 
garten School. The picturesque seminary which has done such yeoman’s 
service in the cause of culture for countless centuries would then have passed 
away into the limbo of forgotten things. No lover of the antique and the 
picturesque can help regretting the passing of these institutions, but like 
reasonable men, we must 1 am afraid bow to the inevitable. But we are 
only human and.cannot help shedding a few drops of tears at the fall of 
things once so great and mighty. 

I very well remember my first lesson (“ Hate Khari ” as it is called) 
at the Pathsala where I migrated from the village maktab. The “ Guru 
Mabasay ” or Preceptor, an affable middle-aged Hindoo gentleman, received 
me very kindly, and, after a few sage and paternal remarks about the value 
of learning and the utility of making oneself learned, wrote the first letters 
of the Bengalee alphabet in chalk on the cement floor of the Pathsala. 
The chalk was then handed over to me and after 1 fixed it between my 
thumb and my index finger the “ Mahasay ” (as he was called for brevity's 
sake) caught hold of my hand and guided the chalk over the writing on the 
floor and as he did so made me repeat each letter as the chalk passed over 
it. Thus ended my first lesson. My father who accompanied me promised 
a valuable present to the “ Mahasay ” to celebrate the auspicious occasion. 
The “ Mahasay ” on his part expressed great pleasure at having the scion 
of a such a distinguished family of the village as his pupil and told my 
happy father that 1 had the appearance of a bright and intelligent young 
lad. Needless to say 1 went home highly elated with all that happened. 

Next day, however, things did not develop so propitiously. I left for 
the Pathsala in the morning with a cousin of mine who bad joined the 
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Institution a few days earlier. As ill luck would have it, he started taunt¬ 
ing me over my imperfect knowledge of the alphabets, he himself having 
mastered practically the whole lot of them. I bore with him for a little 
while and then suddenly caught hold of one of his chubby cheeks with my 
fingers and pinched it so hard that blood began to‘ stream out of it in great 
profusiou. There was consternation amongst the boys who were accompany¬ 
ing ns and they assured me with gr^at emphasis that the Mahasay would 
, lay the " bechuti ” (a stinging plant used by the village " Gurus ” to 
punish particularly naughty boys) on my back with no sparing hand to 
punish me for my ferocity. The mention of the "bechuti ” plant conjures 
up indescribable terrors in the mind of the village boy and I was no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. So instead of accompanying my friends to the Pathsala I 
made straight for home as fast as my little legs would carry me. For over a 
month the Pathsala did not see my face any more. The Mahasay came to 
my place several times to look for me but as soou as I got scent of him the 
vision of the " bechuti ” plant rose in my mind with all its attendant 
horrors and I lost no time in making myself scarce. Gradually, however, 
the fear lost its pristine vigour and I was ultimately persuaded to face my 
"Guru again. He, however, turned out to be a much .core kindly and 
forgiving person than I had anticipated and I was only too pleased to 
resume my interrupted lessons. 

We did not have any forms or benches in our Pathsala like they have 
in the modern schools. We had to carry our seats with us. These 
consisted of little rush mats about three feet long and two feet wide and 
were known as “ Pattaries." We used to spread them on the floor and sit 
on them with our books, slates and other belongings arranged round us. 
When the lesson was over we tied up our books and other articles in a neat 
little parcel called " daftar," rolled up our pattaries with the palm leaves 
tuck^ inside, and carried the whole lot home under our arms, with the 
ink-pot swinging by a little string from one of our fingers. 

The palm leaves 1 have spoken of were used by us for writing the 
alphabets. We brought them to school and took them back home in our 
^'pattaries" every day. After filling the leaves with our writing we used to 
wash them in the neighbouring tank, spread >them on the ground, got 
them dried, and used them again. Children are children everywhere and 
we were often glad to get a brief respite from our work on the pretext of 
washing and drying these leaves. After we mastered the art of writing 
the alphabets on the palm leaves we were promoted to the use of paper for 
wore complicated forms of writing. This used to marie a deQnite stage in 
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the career of the scholar at the ** Paihsala.” As a matter of fact the boys 
were divided into two main classes on the basis of the material used for 
writing, viz., (1) those who wrote on palm leaves and (2) those who wrote 
on paper. 

We did not use any steel pens and very seldom even quill pens. We 
made pens for ourselves out of the branches of the bamboo plants and some 
of us were adepts in the art. For our ink also we were not dependant upon 
any foreign source of supply. We used to make quite a passable kind of 
ink from the soot of the chimmey-less kerosino lamp and the washings of' 
rice fried to cinders. Cheap modern inks were however creeping into vogue 
in our time and now and then an ultra-modern scholar sported a pen. 
Talking of pen and ink reminds me of a belief which universally prevailed 
among Pathsala boys and their home folk. It was thought that if a boy' 
got home with his face and hands smeared with ink he had done a good' 
day^s work. It need hardly be said that we made liberal use of this belief 
to our advantage and made it a special point to get back home with our 
hands and faces smeared with ink. Our mothers made such fuss of us on 

A 

these occasions 

There was only one (luru Mahasay and the scholars were in diverse 
stages of development. The reader would be wondering how he managed 
to attend to the needs of such a motley assemblage. I can, however, assure 
him that the wisdom of the ancients solved this difficult problem fairly 
satisfactorily and, as usual, in a remarkably simple way. The method' 
adopted was to give the cliarge of the instruction of a junior pupil to a' 
senior one. By tbis simple device the Guru Mahasay always managed to 
have as many teachers as he wanted, if not more. Of course, he himself 
kept a general supervision over all these improvised teachers, thus ensuritag 
a fair amount of uniformity in the teaching. The system, however, some* 
times produced comical results. I remember when I first wont to the 
Pathsala a boy who was my senior by about a year was detailed off to teach 
mo the alphabets. I happened to be his first pupil and so he naturally felt 
very proud of the distinction and lost no opportunity in impressing on 
me his unapproachable eminence in learning. I, like a neophyte, meekly 
submitted to his pretensions. Fates, however, were unkind to my worthy 
mentor, and, in a few months our roles were reversed. I now became the 
teacher and he the pupil. It was my turn to crow. Be it however said to 
tbe nredit of my teaoher-pupil that he accepted the new situation with the 
best possible grace and instead of harbouring any ill feeling towards ms * 
soon became one of my ardent admirers. 
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Id tho modern echools boys begin their lessons at 10>30 or 11 a.m. 
and finish at about 4 r.u. This glares them suflSoient time for games 
in the afternoon. We however followed the traditions of an age when 
play was considered objectionable and barely tolerated by the guardians 
and preceptors of the Bengalee youth. We used to attend the Fathsala 
from 7 A.M. to 10 a.m. and from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m., of course^ 
approximately. We had therefore to indulge in our sportive instincts 
in the middle of the day^ no doubt, a most inconvenient time. Thanks, 
however, to the wisdom of the ancient sages of India, there were so many 
pujas during the year for which the Pathsala had to be closed that we 
always had plenty of opportunities to indulge in our favourite sports and 
pastimes. Furhermore, the spirit of youth always created opportunities 
for itself, and, on the whole,., we had as much play and fun out of life as 
the modern boys, if not more. 

Of course, we did not play the favourite modern games of football, 
cricket and hockey. And yet, the games we played were quite as healthy 
and exciting as the new-fangled innovations from the West. What Pathsala 
boys can think of hadudu ** without recalling moments of intense ex¬ 
citement and rapturous joy. What game could test the stamina of a player 
better than “ ghol ghol.” I will describe an incident in a “ ghol ghol ” 
game we played which will show that it yields to none in rousing the 
spirit of fortitude and resistance in the boy. The game is a simple one 
and does not require any mechanical aids and contrivances. A number 
of boys divide themselves into two parties, one being numerically larger 
than the other. A fairly large circle is drawn on an open space of ground. 
The larger party gets inside the circle and the smaller party remains out¬ 
side. Tlie outsiders then try to drag the insiders (I am using these terms 
for the sake of brevity) out of the circle, and the insiders try to drag the 
outsiders inside the circle. Members of each party have the right to help 
their comrades. Sometimes there is a regular tug of war over a particular 
player, at other times, the player is easily dragged out of the circle or 
into it as the case may be. If an outsider is dragged clear in, he is out 
so far as that game is concerned. But for an insider it is not sufficient 
only to be dragged out. His captors must make him say “Ghol.” Hence 
the name “ ghol ghol.*’ Of course, a boy would not say *' Ghol ” and 
thus give away his comrades easily. Force has obviously to be used, and 
in this game, this is permitted to a limited extent. The captive might 
be given as many slaps and fist blows on the back as he could stand. 
The beating has to stop as soon as he says “ GholHe is “out” 
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then. When all the members of any party are out, the game is over, and 
the surviving party is the winner. 

One evening a large number of us were playing this game. The 
inside party consisted of about a dozen boys and there were three or four 
boys in the outside party. 1 myself was in the inside party. The out* 
siders were all older and stronger boys than us. Several of us were drag* 
ged out and made to say “ Ghol" without much difficulty. Then a 
sturdy boy with a limp in his gait was dragged out. The outsiders 
tried to force him to say “ Ghol ” but he would not yield. Slaps, fist 
blows and even kicks rained fast on the brave little lad but to no purpose. 
He lay on the ground with his broad and deep chest resting on' his sinuous 
little arms, and received all the blows that came, without flinching. The 
outsiders lost their patience and started playing foul. They pulled up the 
stalks of some ** vends ” plants (a hedge pladt) and belaboured our comrade 
with them. We implored him to give in but he would not. His body 
was soon a mass of sores and swellings and he was literally bathed in 
perspiration. We could not stand it any longer, and tried to stop the 
outsiders from assaulting our comrade further. A hubbub arose. Older 
people came and stopped the game. The issue remained undecided. 

I have often thought of this boy and of his bulldogdike tenacity. 
Given a sufficient education what a powerful champion he would have 
made of any cause he espoused. His parents, however, were poor and 
could not keep him long even at the pathsala and now he earns a pre¬ 
carious living at his native village in a humble calling. 

It of ten seems to me Gray had some such .‘turdy rjiral hero in hie 
mind when he wrote in his Elegy:— 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid, 

Some heart pregnant with celestial fire, 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields with stood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of hie Country's blood, 
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In any case 1 cannot think of an apter illustration of the truth of. 
these beautiful lines than' the splendid heroism displayed by our comrade 
on this oeoasion. 

A good deal of sentimentalism is indulged in by our fashionable 
city>bred reformers regarding the virtues of open-air teaching as advocated 
by modern European educationists. Our Guru Mahasayas do not talk 
about the matter but as a matter of fact they have been acting on this 
principle from time immemorial. In winter we used to sit mostly in the 
open space outside the Pathsala. In the summer afternoons also, when 
the sun lost its fierceness and the trees cast their grateful shadow on the 
ground, we spread our Pattaries ” in tlie open and did our work under 
the canopy of the blue sky ! Outside the Pathsala and bordering on the 
Disttiot Board Road there ^was a shady pepul tree. Our Guru Mahasay 
sat on a Pattari under this tree, smoked his hukka and supervised our 
work in a leisurely sort of way. Along the great highway carts and 
carriages passed to and fro. Perspiring pedestrians trudged along the 
road to their far-off destinations. In the midst of our lessons we looked 
up every now and then to catch a glimpse of any vehicle that passed or of 
any interesting traveller who happened to attract our notice. Some¬ 
times a sociable traveller walked up to our Guru Mahasay and asked 
for a smoke from his chelam (the bowl of the hukka in which tobacco 
is burnt) a hospitality which was never denied. The stranger would then 
smt himself comfortably under the shade of the tree and chat away about 
tffi outer world which was so strange, so wonderful and so interesting to us. 
'We dropped our pens and oui- books and listened to the talk with rapt 
attention. All unconsciously, we drew closer and closer to the gossiping 
stranger, until suddenly the sharp voice of the Guru Mahasay rang out 
and seu^jus back to our lessons. Our rebellious ears however still strained 
to catch the syren call of the stranger. 

Sometimes, however, the traflie on the road led to startling develop¬ 
ments. 1 can recall one such incident with vividness even now. It was 
in the year of the great plague which ravaged the length and breadth of 
India and created panic and consternation everywhere. There were very 
serious troubles in Calcutta over the handling of plague patients. People 
deserted the City in their thousands and flocked to the country wheie they 
spread highly coloured accounts of what was going on in the City. 
Doctors and their attendants were freely painted as a sinister band of 
kidnappers and murderers. Stories were abroad of how bale and hearty 
men had been seieed on their way, and even from their shops and houses, 
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hustled uaceremoniously into dark covered carriages and' lE^irited away 
into the unknown whence no man ever saw them return. Old Pathsala 
boys who had recently gone to the great City to earn their living, or to 
prosecute their studies further and who now sought the safety of their 
village homes, came to the Pathsala almost daily and made our flesh creep 
by recounting the horrors that were being enacted in Calcutta. We 
huddled together and listened to them with an almost morbid interest and 
on these occasions even our worthy Guru Mahasay became so deeply 
absorbed that he forgot to send us back to our work with sharp words and 
expletives as was his wont on similar but less engrossing occasions. 

One day while we were in this state of tense excitement a Bengalee 
overseer in his exotic uniform appeared on tl»e District Board Road with" 
a batch of Sontal coolies. They were on their way to do some repairs 
somewhere. This obvious explanation however did not occur to us ‘then. 
Some one suddenly cried out " the kidnappers and in the twinkling of 
an eye the whole Pathsala, Guru Mahasa/ and all, was making for the 
interior of the village as fast as legs would carry, leaving books, slates, 
“ pattaries/’ and everything else, behind. Ours was a Mahomedan village 
and in a few minutes some fifty stalwarts appeared on the scene armed 
with lathies and surrounded the startled P. W. D. Babii and his coolies. 
Matters would have gone hard with these worthy men hut for the timely 
intervention of the soberer and better informed men of the village. 

We were expected to take our scats and begin work before the Guru 
Mahasay put in his appearance. Any one who came late had to bring a 
supply of tobacco for the Mahasay, and, in default, he was given 
stripe. Needless to say, we all managed to secure a supply of tobacco 
from somewhere whenever wt happened to be late. A cynic might say 
tliat Onr worthy Guru Mahasay would, under such a systeth, naturally 
like his boys to be late. He, however, never openly expressed any such 
preference to my knowledge. Some of ns presented him with supplies 
of tobacco even when punctual, just to please him, and thus managed to 
become his favourite pupils. 

If a boy, however, wilfully absented himself from school, drastic steps 
were taken to enforce his attendance. Four or five of the sturdiest boys 
were then detailed off to bring the culprit to school by main force. The 
arresting party would go up and down the village looking for him and 
more often than not find him plucking fruits in some one’s garden, or 
perchance, catch him stealing birds’ eggs in some sequestered bush. The 
I’ftthsala bulldogs ” would pounce ou the truant before he had time to 
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get awajr and lead him to school under arrest. Some of the bolder spirits 
sometimes resisted apprehension. 

The bulldogs however were always more than a match for them, and, 
in pursuance of their warrant, they would tie the culprit’s hand and feet 
with his own dhoti and chaddar, and carry him to school, swinging like a 
hammock, some holding him by his hands, and others by his feet. 
Needless to say his reception at the Pathsala on these occasions used to be 
of a somewhat stormy nature. 

The Gurumahasay had a much ampler armoury of punishments than 
the modern schoolmaster. Birching, as in all countries and all schools, 
was the common form of punishment, but there were others which were 
more indigenous, and I might also say, more ingenuous. Boys were 
sometimes made to stand on their toes, sometimes they had to sit with 
the weight of their bodies resting on their toes and brickbats inserted 
between their legs and thigh^. They had often to box their own nose and 
ears, and, in special cases of delinquency the offender had to rub his nose 
on the ground to the length of seven cubits. But the punishment that 
was par excellence, the Pathsala punishment, and which, in the language 
of hotel managers might be called its speciality ” was the application of 
the ** Bechuti ” plant on the back of the offending boy. This plant, 
peculiar to the soil of Bengal, has a slinging quality which made its 
victim writhe and shriek with agony. He felt as if a thousand wasps 
were digging their angry stings into his poor unprotected skin. The boy 
naturally struggled and tried to push away the plant with his hands and 
in doing so got all his limbs brushed by it and the poor wretch was reduced 
in a'few seconds to a writhing mass of agony. As an extra refinement 
of this punishment, the plant w'as sometimes soaked in the foul water of 
the “ hukka.” This gave its sting an atrociously painful character. Be 
it however said to the credit of our kind Gurumahasay that he seldom 
resorted tg.^the ” bechuti ” plant, and in no case did he soak it in hukka ” 
water before application. But this cannot be said of Gurus of a more 
ruthless disposition. Of course, boys who were treated in thi‘« drastic 
fashion would be dealt with severely at any educational institution. Good 
and obedient scholars were never shewn any particular severity. 

Loud sing-song style of reading was characteristic both of the 
Pathsala and the Maktab. It is also to be found in the modern Indian 
Bohools. But whereas, in the latter institutions, it is a failing for which 
apologies are often made, in the former, it was the approved system. We 
4 II oqr lessons aloud and while doing this our instinct of emulatiop 
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often- made us drown the voices of others by the deafening din we made. 
And yet something' can be said in favour of this age>old system of 
reading aloud; it fixes the words and ideas in the tender minds of children 
more effectively then silent reading: and to a great extent it checks that 
lapse into absent-minded reverie which is one of the pitfalls of early youth. 
Any way, multiplication tables were impresed in oiir minds by this system 
in a wonderfully effective way. In the evening, before disfiersing, the Guru 
Mahasay used to muster us in a line on the ground outside the Pathsala. 
He took his stand in front and with his face towards us repeated the 
multiples in a sonorous singsong. We took up his words and chanted them 
in a loud chorus. It was, I can assure the reader, a most effective method 
of teaching. Even at this distance of time, I can repeat my multiples 
without a moment’s hesitation. Short Hen gal i poems also were taught in 
the same pleasant and effective way. Here the modern teacher can very 
profitably take a leaf out of the Guru Mahasay’s book. 

As a matter of fact the Guru Maliasay taught us all that he set out 
to teach, effectively and well. After a three years' course at his seminary 
we could read Bengali without difficulty, write letters, receipts and other 
minor decuments tolerably, and could even keep kliatas and other compli¬ 
cated books of account in an intelligible manner. A boy who spent an 
extra year at the Pathsala could do all these things remarkably well, in 
faet, much better than a boy who spent an equal number of years at a 
modern school. 

When a rival Pathsala came into cxistauce in our neighbourhood we 
tried to drown the voice of its scholars by chanting our multiples and our 
poems with the utmost possible lustiness. It is hardly necessary to add 
that they on their part tried to pay us back the compliment, 'fhis 
introduced an element of tense excitement in our little lives, and our 
rivalries often went far beyond mere shouting, and encounters between the 
scholars of the two institutions, somewhat in the style of the fight between 
tho Capulets and the Montagues of Verona, often disturbed the peace of the 
countryside. 

Our fees ranged from 2 an. to 8 as. and some of the poorer 
boys were taught by our kiud Guru Maliasay without any pecuniary 
remuneration. There used to be about .'iO scholars at the Pathsala. At a 
most favourable computation the Guru Mahasay’s income fram fees could 
not have been more than Hs. 20 per month. This was hardly a sufficient 
income for a man in his station in lifii, and yet, he maaage<l somehow to 
live in foir comfort. How then was this miracle achieved f 
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Well, to begin with, the inoome from fees was to a considerable extent 
supplemented by “ Sidhas ** or contributions in rice and vegetables made 
by boys once every fortnight. This used to insure the food supply for the 
month. The " Sidha ” day being observed as a half holiday the boys used 
to look forward to it but not so, T am afraid, many of the parents. But 
it was a time-honoured custom, and, had to be respected. Enterprising 
Qurus sometimes attempt to increase the number of Sidba ” days in the 
month. Boys welcome these innovations but the protests of parents, and 
the gradual falling off in the number of scholars soon bring the Guru 
Mabasay back to the path of orthodoxy and the innovation is regretfully 
abandoned. A little money the Guru Mahasay always makes by giving 
private lessons to some of the wealthier boys, but the chief source of his 
extra income is the writing of deeds and other documents for the village 
folk. Every Guru Mahasay is more or less of an unlicensed lawyer and as 
such he fills an important place in the rural economy. The cultivators and 
other humble folk find in him a real friend, philosopher and guide. Our 
Guru Mahasay’s income was derived from all these sources, and yet, it has 
to be admitted, it was not by any means a princely one. He was, however, 
like the majority of his calling a born philosopher, and often talked 
feelingly of the feud that has existed from eternity between Laksnii 
(the Goddess of wealth) and Saraswati (the Goddess of learning). 

There is one thing which the old Pathsala had and which is 
woefully lacking in the modern schools in this country and that is the 
intimacy between the teacher and the pupil. We used to look upon the 
Guru Mahasay as one of our own kith and kin and this although we were 
of different religious persuasions, which meant a good deal more to us than 
it does to the city dwellers of to-day. If any one of us fell ill he was sure 
to come and enquire about the invalid’s health. If he himself was 
indisposed we on our part made anxious enquiries about him at his ** basba/’ 
If there was a feast or a festival in the house of any of ns be was sure to 
attend although his religion forbade him from taking any food at the bonse 
of a Muslim. On wet days we huddled round him in the centre of the 
Pathsala honse to avoid the draught and the drifting rain. One of the boys 
would then fill his '^chillam ” for him and puffing comfortably away at his 
^^hukka” he would tell us wonderful stories of ghost and spirits, of floods 
and famines, of snakes and tigers, and of saints and holy men. The 
aromatic fumes of the tobacco imparted a genial warmth to the damp air 
and we listened to the stories with the zest which only childhood knows. 

Inspite, however, of friendship and familiarity we held our Guru 
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Mabasay in the highest esteem. He, on his part, although entertaining an 
almost filial affection for us, never relaxed his discipline and kept-a 
vigilant supervision over our work. Under such conditions, it is hardly 
necessary to add, we put forth our best efforts and the few years we spent 
at the Pathsala were by no means wasted. 

Time passes, and, in our journey through the vale of life, we leave the 
old landmarks behind. It is now nearly a quarter of a century since I 
last attended my dear old pathsala,—mighty changes have occurred in my 
life since then—I have left the happy days of childhood far behind and am 
now advancing steadily towards middle age. Many old associations have 
I forgotten and many new associations have I made. But even time, the 
great dissolver, has not dissolved the bond of affection between my old 
Guru Mabasay and myself. Even now he often honours me with his visits 
and makes eager inquiries about my life and work. When success attends 
any of my endeavours no one is bette^' pleased than he, and, when 
disappointment damps iny spirit, ho is one of the few genuine friends who 
come and administer the healing balm of consolation. When a reminiscent 
mood comes over mo the memories of many gorgeous institutions and 
surroundings fade before the tender and vivid recollections of the thatched 
“ Atchala (structure with eight separate thatches) under the pepul tree 
at the junction of the village roads where I had my first lessons in Bengali 
at the feet of our dear old Guru Mabasay. A strange longing then comes 
over me for the happy days of childhood, and the Guru Mabasay and his 
Pathsala become for me a symbol and an inspiration. 


S. Wajid Ali 
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ANGLO-RUSSIAN RIVALRY MENACES 
WORLD PEACE 

Since the advent of the Conservative Baldwin ministry in 
power, British Foreign Policy has taken the distinct colour of 
being anti-Bussian. At the present time Sir Austen Chamber¬ 
lain, the British Foreign Minister, is anxious to proceed 
cautiously with the hope of the ultimate end of gaming an 
Anglo-AmerLan-German understanding which will provide 
more ample security for the British Empire than the League 
of Nations can afford/ The League of Nations does not afford 
security in the true sense of the word for any one of the 
participants; and that is very evident from the fact that 
the major partners of this “ diplomatic concern ”—France 
and Great Britain—are anxious to devise means for a Secu¬ 
rity Pact ”; and France to-day depends more upon the defensive 
and offensive alliances than upon the League. 

The policy of securing an Anglo-American-German 
understanding is nothing new for the British Government; 
both the Ivloyd George and Macdonald Governments strove for 
the same an,d showed distinct love for the German people. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, believing as did his late distinguished 
father, that an understanding with Germany would be of 
greater value for the British Empire than catering to France, 
agrees with other Conservative leaders that Great Britain for 
her own self-interest cannot afford to throw France overboard 
at the present juncture of international relations. This atti¬ 
tude of British statesmen is due to the experience they have 
had with France since the conclusion of the World War. 
They know that because France was shabbily treated by the 
Lloyd George Government so there came into existence a 
Franco-Turkish Understanding which led to the victory of the 
Turkish Nationalists, undermining British prestige in the Near 
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East and India, British statesmen know that a disgruntled 
and powerful France may take steps to form a Franco-Russian 
Understanding backed by other subsidiary alliances, so that 
French interest will be not so easily ignored by Great Britain 
or any European Power. As in the past the Franco-Russian 
Alliance through the initiative of French statesmen developed 
into the Triple Entente which caused the destruction of the 
Oentral Powers, so a Franco-Russian Understanding based upon 
common hostility or distrust towards British Foreign Policy 
may become a Franco-Russian-German Understanding in 
Europe, and a Franco-Russian-Japanese Understanding in the 
Orient. To avoid this dreadful possibility, Great Britain is 
supporting the so-called “ Security Pact ” proposed by Dr. 
Stresseman, the German Foreign Minister, whoso avowed 
object is to guarantee the peace of Europe with a cordial 
understanding between France, Great Britain, Germany and 
Belgium.^ (Italy may participate in it.) 

British support to the Security Pact is supposed to 


' Although it is generally belioveil that tiio idea of the Security Fact has been origi¬ 
nated by Dr. Stressoman, the truth is the idea is of Anglo-American origin. Prof. 
B B. Schmitt of tho University of Chicago who was rccurilly in Germany to study the 
international relutious of the Ueicli, declared before the Institute of Politics at WillianiB- 
town that the idea of the Security Fact was first Hiiugested to tho German 3overnment by 
Mr. liougliton, the former Amei ican Ambussadur to Geiiniiii}' (and the present American 
Ambassador in London) after tho French occupation of the Kiilir. 1 have been informed by 
a very reliable authority that the idea of tlio Seeiirily Fact originated in British diplomatic 
oirolee, interested lu bringing about an Anglu-Qermau understnnding It is woll-known 
now that the German Goverunioiil (Ciino Adnnnistration) was cncouiaged by the British 
Government to the extent of some kind of uii-oHicial promise to Germany, to.iipjmrt her 
against France, in case the latter attempted to enter the Ruhr There is aot the least 
doubt that the German Foreign Policy for u time was inlluonced by the advice of Lord 
d* Aburuon, tho present British Ambassador in Berlin. When the British Government 
failed to support klie Ouno Adininistnition against Franco on the Ruhr question, the 
Germans lost faith in British promise of supfiort, so tho British diplomats thought that 
the best way to present tho idea of a Socurity Fact to tho German Guveruinent was to do 
it as ail American suggestion and through the then Aincricuii Ambassador Mr. Houghton. 
The pi-opoeed trip of Mr Houghton from London to Badou-Buden is considered hi 
Germany to be quite as significant ns was the trip of ex-Secietary Hughes and 
Secretary Mellon to London and European capitals before the putting through of tlis 
Dawe’s ^ilaa. 
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assure French security against a possible German aggression; 
but in reality it is a step towards an Anglo-German under¬ 
standing which will eventually undermine the existing 
cordial relations between Russia and Germany, and at the 
same time will block all possible avenues for a direct under¬ 
standing between France and Germany politically or econo¬ 
mically which might prejudice British interests. In other 
words it may be said that the British support to the so-called 
Security Pact is due to the definite policy of winning over 
Germany to her side and to crush the faintest possibility of 
a Continental Block composed of Russia, Germany and 
France in Europe, and Germany, Russia and Japan in the 
Orient. Although France is not enthusiastic about the 
Security Pact, and advocated Anglo-Frenoh-Amerioan Alliance 
(Mr. Woodrow Wilson agreed to this proposition, but the 
United States Senate refused to consider it), or Anglo- 
French-Belgian Alliance. M. Briand, realizing the absolute 
impossibility of securing any such Alliance has on behalf 
of the French Government agreed to the proposed Security 
Pact, on principle, so that Great Britain and Germany may 
not come to any political understanding without France and 
Belgium. Another reason for the acceptance by France of 
the Security Pact is that her failure to subscribe to it might 
have been used as propaganda against her as the disturber 
of the peace of Europe. Should France refuse to accept the 
Secollty Pact, she might be deprived of the friendly support 
of Great Britain in her present Moroccan and Syrian diffi¬ 
culties. 

Great Britain’s support to the proposed Security Pact, 
is on the condition that Germany shall enter the League of 
Nations and assume all obligations, including military aid to 
be extended against the Power, which might be outlawed 
by the. League in case of a conflict between a member of 
the League and an outsider. This has a definite bearing 
on the anti-Russian policy of the British Government. 
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As long as both Russia and Germany remained outside of 
the League of Nations, Britain could not bring any effective 
diplomatic or military pressure on Russia, in case the present 
AnglO'Russian rivalry assumed the shape of a conflict. 

German statesmen have no desire, at the present moment, 
to adopt a definite policy of any entangling alliance with 
any power; but the ma,ority of them feel that they must 
accept the offer of Britain and France which will allow 
Germany to enter the League of Nations and to have a seat 
in its Council. 

German statesmen do not wish to commit themselves 
to any anti-Russian policy. Tlii.s is the very reason that 
the reply of Germany as to her entering the League of 
Nations is not unconditional, but* with the reservation that 
Germany with her present disarmed condition, should not be 
asked to undertake any military obligations, neither should she 
be asked to allow an army or armies to pass through German 
territory against any nation. It is also contended that after 
Germany’s entry into the League she may be able to recover 
certain German Colonies in Africa.' The principal reason 
in favour of the signing of the Security Pact by Germany, 
according to its advocates, is that this will raise Germany 
to a status, equal to that of France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Japan so far as the League of Nations is concerned; and 
at the same time Germany will begin a new life in the inter¬ 
national world, not as a “ pariah ” but as a partner of the 
great European powers in the Concert of Nations.^ The 


* It iH inoBt intcrestiiiff to nr)ie, that not only tin* P.'in-(inrniaTi<4 are anxiotM to vecovac 
certain of the lost Gerrniin ColonioH, blit also <.■(>!Lain Domuci.itR and Ceutiista (‘herisli the 
aanio deaire. Tim last two groups think th.it through Garinany’s entering tho League of 
Nations it cun be arranged that eonio of the foinier Geiiunn Colonioa be giron to 
Oenuanj as Mandates. Lord Grey, the former Socretuiy of State for Foreign Affairs 
of Gieat Britain, in a recent speech in the House of Lords lias adrooij.ted that Germany 
not only should be odmitted into the League, but she should be entrusted with certain 
Mandates, on behalf of the League. 

* The German Nationalists are formidable opponents of the Security Pact, on tho 
ground that by signing the Foot Germany will give up bor rights to recover oertait> 
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defeated and outlawed Germany of yesterday is the centre 
of European politics to-day, and the Allied statesmen are 
quite anxious to secure German support to preserve the 
peace of Kurope ! 

According to the Kussian reports from Moscow, Great 
Britain is definitely planning to increase her naval power 
in the Baltic, menacing Soviet Russia. One report says : 

“ Moscow July, 16th —The Soviet press to-day announced a report of 
leasing by England from Esthonia, of the islands of Dago and Esel. 
The information, which it is asserted, is received here from an abso*- 
lately authentic snirce, states an agreement has already been reached for 
a long-term lease giving England the right to organise the islands as a 
naval base, build necessary«fortifications and collect the income of the 
islands. 

" Political circles here regard the creation by England of a military 
and naval base on the islands as a gesture exclusively directed against 
Soviet Russia. Referring to the information in an editorial, the Pravda 
says that it supplies further proof of intrigues England carries on 
among the Baltic States against the Soviet Union.” 

I caimot verify this report; but there is no doubt that 
the recent British naval demonstration in the Baltic was 
to encourage the Baltic {States in their anti-Russian policy 
and to intimate to Soviet Russia that the British Navy will 
act to protect British interests in the Baltic. Furthermore 
it is a fact, that Great Britain is supporting Roumania to 


Gorman tcrfritoiics ill tht'West as well as m tlie East They contend that by signinp'the 
Pact, Germany will be duiibly bound to respoct the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and thus will not be able to biitiK about any rectidoiition of hur boundaries and a union of 
German-Austiia with Germniiy without violating the Security P.iut voluntarily signed 
by Germany. It soeins that tho Gennan statesmen who are advoonting the 
Security Pact are following the same path as Fr.inca did after 1871. France agreed 
to fulfil and did fulfil all the treaty of Fi-.inkFrirt, but she began oiiltivating ulose under¬ 
standing with other nations whioh resulted in Franco-Russian alliance and later on the 
Triple Entente and thus gained her point of recovering the lost territories. Some German 
statesmen hold that Germany should not only agree to fulfil tho obligations of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but work for an Anglo-German underst-anding, as a stepping stone “ to 
isolation of France in world politics ” and then regain her lost territories through dlplo* 
maiio pressure or a-suceessful waf. ^ 
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increase her naval forces and lending every form of diplo¬ 
matic support, so that Beserabia will remain a B>oumanian 
territory. The Russians have reason to believe that the 
British efforts in increasing her naval strength in the 
Mediterranean can bo directed against Russia as well as 
France in Europe and a step towards mobilisation against 
Japan and a threat to Turkey regarding the Mosul dispute. 
British tenacity to maintain her naval control over the 
Persian Gulf, is an indirect menace towards Russia. The 
British determination to increase their air forces in Asia, and 
to establish a formidable naval and air base at Singapore is 
a warning towards all Asiatic powers, especially Japan, Russia, 
China and France. According to the Russian point of view, 
the British Government, in the Baltic, in the Mediterranean,, 
in the Persian Gulf, in the Pacific, and the Indian Oceans, 
are blocking every Russian outlet to the Sea. Soviet Russia 
craves for an outlet to the sea to-day just as much as did 
Tzarist Russia before the revolution. The form of govern¬ 
ment in Russia has changed, her internal policy and orga- 
nisatiou has been radicallv modified : but the Russian national 
ambition has taken a more determined form, although it has 
less aggressive outward appearance, which is often the case 
with all Democratic Imperialisms of the world, including 
that of Great Britain. 

While Soviet Russia feels that Great Britain is always 
barring her way to realise her national ambitions, Great 
Britain’s anti-Russian policy is due to Russian efforts to under¬ 
mine British power and prestige in the Orient. Soviet Russia 
for her own political reasons in the past supported Persia 
against England, and repudiated the Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment regarding Persia. She materially aided Turkey in her 
conflict against Greece who was a tool of Great Britain. She 
helped Afghanistan to assert her complete independence, and 
thus defeated the British policy of controlling Afghan Foreign 
affftirs and reducing her to a virtual British dependency, like 

4 . 

19 
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the Indian Native States. British statesmen including British 
Labour leaders such as Mr. Thomas and Ramsay Macdonald, 
have been complaining against Soviet intrigue in India. To¬ 
day, the British Government is face to face with the Soviet 
Government in its policy in China and the Bar East. 

In the past Anglo-Russian rivalry was primarily due to 
British opposition to Russian expansion in the Orient threaten¬ 
ing British supremacy in India.^ It was to check the Russian 
expansion in the Mediterranean region, and the Middle East, 
that Britain at times supported Turkey against Russia. It was 
against the Russian advance to the Pacific, and to thwart 
the dominating Russian influence in the Court of Peking, 
that Britain made the "Anglo-Japanese Alliance and supported 
Japan in the Russo-Japanese War. 

Tzarist Russia is gone and Soviet Russia has taken its 
place; but there is no fundamental change of Russian 
national interests in matters of world politics. Tzarist Russia 
followed the policy of territorial expansion and direct action 
which came in conflict with British Imperial interests. The 
present Soviet Government not being anxious to take any 
risk for further territorial expansion, is not interested in a 
policy of annexation ; but it is using all its energy to con¬ 
solidate the vast Russian Empire, rousing the masses for 
greater national efdciency and at the same time increasing 
its influence in world politics, especially over the Asian • 
Statee'by frustrating the designs of its rivals. 

At the present moment the Soviet Government is follow¬ 
ing a vigorous policy in the Bar East, the success of which 
must re-act against Britain in the Orient. The Soviet 
Government is flghting Great Britain through its activities 
in China. Chinese nationalist agitation against British and 
other foreign interests does not hurt Russia ; on the other 
hand, it materially increases Russian influence, in proportion 

* Daa, Tarakna<ih : India in World Politici, B. W* HnebocH (New York) 19^. 
(fieooAd Bdltion). 
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to the success of the Chinese to weaken the political and 
economic hold of Great Britain and other Powers. As Great 
Britain patronised and aided the Arab leaders militarily and 
financially against Turkey, so, Soviet Bussia, following the 
same method, is spending large sums to stimulate anti- 
British agitation in China and elsewhere.^ 

It is rather fortunate for the Soviet Government that the 
present British foreign policy is anti-Japanese in spirit, and 
Japan is also facing enmity of the United States. This 
condition frees the Soviet Government from any fear of Japan 
supported by the British and American Governments as was 
the case before the Husso-Japanese war. 

At present Soviet diplomacy in the Far East is, on the 
one hand to show friendliness both to China and Japan, and 
on the other hand, to do all that is necessary to keep Japan 
and China apart, so tliat these two nations will not be able to 
form a common policy in matters of national defence and 
foreign policy. The present-day Soviet support to China 
through the Chinese radicals is nothing but the repetition of 
the old Tzarist policy of aiding China through Li Hung Chang, 
against Japan, so that China and Japan would not make a 
common cause against Russia. While the Soviet Government 
is professing friendship towards China, it is very active in 
consolidating its supremacy in Mongolia, by reducing the 
"latter country to a Russian Dependancy. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment is also interested in securing Russian domination over 
Chinese Railways in Manchuria. In these respects there is 
not the least difference between the Soviet Policy and the 
Tzarist policy. 

The present tendency of friendliness of Soviet Russia 
towards Japan is, in spirit, not different from the policy of 


‘ A recent Nfoscevr despatch to the London Times, indicates that M. Karakhan, the 
Soviet Ambassador to China has reported an increase of Russian trade in China due to 
Soviet sympathy towards her, and Soviet Afi^ents are now oarryingf on their propaganda 
from Chinese soil instead of from International settlements, like Shanghai. 
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• Tzarist Biussia as outlined by the late Count Witte after the 
Jlusso-Japanese War. It is nothing but Russo-Japanese co¬ 
operation to promote Russian interests and to oppose the 
American idea of international financial control of the 
Manchurian railways. The recent K usso-Japanese understand¬ 
ing has benefited Soviet Russia more than it has Japan ; 
because by this agreement Russia has secured control over the 
northern half of the Sakhalin Island, while the lease of the 
oilfields of the northern Sakhalin to the Japanese has accen¬ 
tuated American-Japanese rivalry in the Pacific, which is an 
asset and safety valve for security of Russia in the Far East. 

To-day Great Britj^in is at a disadvantage in the Far 
East; because she is not only opposed by Russia and China, 
but the British policy being anti-Japanese she has to calculate 
possible Japanese opposition. This situation is at the back 
of British enthusiasm for the so-called Security Pact, so that 
neither Germany nor France would oppose effectively British 
Foreign policy which is based upon the formula of “main¬ 
tenance of British Imperial interest through the British 
control of the region from the Suez to Shanghai.'* 

Great Britain is facing active opposition of Russia, China 
and Japan in the Far East. France also cannot favour the 
British naval policy in the .Mediterranean and at Singapore. 
But, France cannot take any active part against Britain 
because of the Moroccan and Syrian situation and also from 
the fear of an Anglo-German combination against her. Great 
Britain has very cleverly adopted an apparently friendly 
attitude towards France, so that the latter would not in 
desperation join hands with Britain's avowed enemies. How¬ 
ever, the only one nation upon whose support in the Orient 
and world politics at large Britain is especially counting, 
is the United States of America. The fact that the American 
Government has not recognised the Soviet Government, has 
influenced the policy of.the British Tory Government to be 
aggressively hostile to Russia. 
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The Soviet Government is deeply concerned to win the 
good'will of the United States and to secure its recognition 
and friendship. One of the means«<»adopted by the Soviet 
leaders, to accomplish this end, is to show preference to 
American capitalists in matters of offering valuable concessions. 
Recently the Harriman interests have been accorded the most 
valuable concession—monopolistic in character—to exploit th«' 
Manganese fields in the Ohiatouri districts of Georgia, which 
will give an approximate profit of one hundred and twenty 
million $120,000,000 dollars to the Harriman interests and 
about $62,000,000 in royalties to tlie Soviet Government 
during the period of twenty years,' 

The Soviet authorities are so aipxious to secure the good¬ 
will of the American Government that even after the conclu¬ 
sion of the Russo-Japanese Agreement, several members of the 
Third Internationale have repeatedly given out the statement 
that Russia would prefer an understanding with the United 
States of America in place of the present Russo-Japanese 
Agreement. It is notorious that Russia first offered the 
Saghalin concessions to the Americans, but because the Ame¬ 
rican Government did not recognize the Soviet Government so 
the concessions were given to the Japanese. Even M. Karakhan, 
the Soviet Ambassador to Peking, has repeatedly expressed 
the desire that Russiawould gladly co-operate with the United 
States in China, provided the American policy be for the 
interest of China. 


' It is interesting to note hero that the su-callotl Coniiuunistic GoTcrnmcnt of Russia 
has pot only in fact recognised privalr property in tho land of the Russian Peasants, but 
has given out somo five hundred concessions dining the last fon ^ears to foreign capitalists. 
Regarding the Harriman concession as montinned above, tho foHovring news items will 
be of great interest to those who blindly holievo that the Soriot Government is going to 
abolish private property. 

“ Moscoir, June i2th. —Represerita{ivi\s of the .Soviet tn-iJay signed the contract giving 
W. A. Harriman & Co, of Now York tho isnicession to ezjdoit the rich Manganese mines at 
Chiatonri, Georgia." 

“ Monroir, June i2fh. —M. Dj’erjinsky, head of liio Supieme f^conoinic Council signed 
the Harriman concession for the Government and Georgo Tcliitcberin, Minister of Foreign 
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It seems to us that Russia v^ill undoubtedly support 
American proposals regarding an international conference for 
the solution of the problems of extra-territoriality in China. 
The principal motive behind this action is not that Russia 
believes in American profession of altruism towards China, 
but to create some difference between the United States and 
Great Britain on the one hand and also Great Britain and China 
on the other. The Soviet estimate of American altruism in 
world affairs has been well expressed in the following comment 
based upon an editorial in the Russian paper Izvestia : 


" Discussing Englisli policy in China in an editorial, Izvestia points 
out that the line of world policy of England is beginning radically to 
diverge from tiiat of tiie United States towards ('hina. It regards the 
American proposal for an international conference on affairs of China as 
acceptable to all Powers while England is held to be alone interested in 
complete suppression of the Chinese national movement and the carrying 
on there of a policy of extreme bloody repression. 


Affairs oountersis^ned it John S Elliot signed for the Harriman interests. The contract 
becomes operative within forty-live days, provided the Georgian Government in the mean¬ 
time liquidates the present state monopoly for the export of Manganese which now controls 
the output of the Chiatouri mines. When this is done, the $1,CX)0,000 in cash advanced by 
the American interests against the tirst year’s royalues will become available through 
Lloyd's Bank in London. In a statement to the Assooiutod Press, Gjerjinsky said 

“ I am delighted that the negotiations which lasted longer than a year and which 
were fraught with many difficulties, finally have borne fruit. / am confident that the contract 
\oiU prove to be the forerunner of other yojectH of similar kind. We welcome American capital 
and American business men to Russia, and ivill accord every facility and consideration.” 

“ A^ording to previous Moscow despatches the concession granted to the Harriman 
interests will give them control for twenty years of the Manganese fields in the Chiatouri 
distriot of Georgia, said to be the largest and most productive of their kind in the world. 
The Soviet Government officials have estimated that Russia will get a minimum of about 
$62,CXX),000 in royalties over the pcrio.l and that the Harriman interests will profit to the 
extent of $220,000,000. The concession is described as largest and the most important mining 
award ever granted hy the Soviet Oovernment. It marks the first entry of American business 
interests into Soviet Russia on a largo scale. A new American corporation will be organised 
to develop the properties, bnt no public offering of securities is contemplated Associated 
in the financing will be certain Enropeans. The Harrimans will install modern equipment, 
increase the carrying capacity of the railroad, and provide adequate ore-loading facilities at 
the port of Poti. These improvements, it is stated, which will effect a material saving, will 
cost approximately $4,000,000 and will require several years to complete ."—Hew York 
Timet of Jane 13, 1025. 
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“ Becapitulatiug further on America’s policy, Jzoettia writes : ‘ After 
a long voluntary isolation, America is now gradually entering on the inter¬ 
national political arena, slowly but surely conquering for herselP a supreme 
world situation which she is trying to consolidate everywhere. Somewhere 
she goes together with England but there is evidence that soon England 
will find herself in the position of the Moor who realized his work was 
done. America’s policy is more nod more receiving the character of 
aggressive pacifism, under a mask under which, as in the case of Dawe’s 
system, she consolidates her economic, military and naval supremacy. 
By means of humanitarian slogans she undermines both her adherents and 
adversaries working for her own supremacy” 

If the so-called “ Security Pact ” which is so warmly 
supported by the British Government becomes an accomplished 
fact (and in spite of serious opposition to the idea of the 
Security Pact in Germany, there is every possibility that 
Germany w^ill agree to sign it), it would mean a great diplo¬ 
matic victory for Britain, assuring her, at least for the present, 
that she has nothing to fear from Prance or Germany. Then 
she will feel free to use her full pressure in the Orient against 
Bussia, China and Japan, individually or collectively. 

The Russian statesmen see that if the Security Pact be an 
accomplished fact, it may hurt Russia. So the very day 
Dr. Stresseman received the Note of the Allied Powers for a 
Minister’s Conference at the end of September or the first 
week of October, it was reported in Paris that M. Krassin, the 
Soviet Ambassador had presented an idea of Franco-Russian 
Agreement including Asia. By this agreement Kussia will 
agree to pay 60^ of the Russian bonds held by the French 
people, and France w^ould give back the Russian fleet (so- 
called Wrangle fleet) which is now under French possession. 
It has been also reported that Soviet Russia is willing to make 
an Agreement with Poland and Czecho-Slavia and another 
agreement with Italy and Roumania regarding Besarabia. 
The Special Correspondent of the London Times from Geneva 
writes: Apart frm the eagerness to spoil play in a big 

European enterprise for peace, the Bolshevists are certainly 
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anxious to insure themselves provisionally on their western 
frontiers, in order to devote their main efforts to revolutionary 
schemes in Asia. Of this feature of their present policy the 
Turkish delegation that is now negotiating on the Mosul 
question in Geneva is fully aware.’* ‘ 

It is practically impossible to predict any definite policy 
in matters of international politics, because policy changes like 
a swinging pendulum, although the ultimate idea remains 
constant. However, we venture to predict that under the 
existing conditions, the line of policy to be followed by Great 
Britain would be, to have a common policy with the United 
States of \mericaand face Russia, Japan and China separately 
and frustrating every' move of a combined action between 
these three nations, and if possible winning over one of them 
to the side of Anglo-American diplomacy. 

dhere is no reason to believe that Britain will make a 
serious effort to win over Russia and succeed in the attempt, 
when she is following the present anti-Russian policy. It 
will be a very unexpected thing, if Anglo-American statesmen 
decide to* form an Anglo-Amcrican-Japanese Understanding 
against Russia. The American statesmen will reject the very 
idea of it, because it would enormously strengthen Japan, 
politically, navally and militarily, and they (Anglo-American 
statesmen) will have to give up the policy of isolation of Japan 
which is being pursued by them persistently and systemati- 
Qally.'-' Thus it seems certain that Anglo-American statesmen 
will try to win China to their side. 

British statesmen will be forced to change their present 
policy in China and have to accept American leadership, as 
they did when John Hay declared the “ Open Door Policy.” 
It is quite possible that if Great Britain follows American 
policy regarding China, then through American leadership, 
the Anglo-American statesmen will succeed in winning China 


* Ijondon Time» —Sept. 18th 1996. 
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to their side. The speech of Mr. Baldwin, the British Premier, 
before the Gliina ooiety in London on September 18tb, 1925, 
foreshadows that Britain will change her policy towards Ohina 
and act with America. However, if the Anglo-American 
statesmen can win over China on their side, this will not abate 
the existing Anglo-Russian rivalry, on the contrary it will be 
accentuated. As things stand in world politics, it can be safely 
asserted that the present Anglo-Russian rivalry, within a few 
years will result in an Anglo-Bussian War or a World War in 
which Russia and Great Britain will be on opposite sides.* 

In the diplomatic conflict that is now raging between 
Britain and Russia, it is apparent that Britain is winning in 
the European arena while Russia is combating Britain’s 
anti-Russian policy by a vigorous attack in the Orient. It 
may be said that whatever success Britain may achieve in 
European politics against Russia, it is rather negative ,* because 
there is no possibility of any combination of Powers in Europe 
which will be able to crush Soviet Russia, so long as the Soviet 
Government can concentrate its strength on one front only. 
Soviet Russia’s largest front is not in Europe, but it is in Asia, 
in the East and South. Thus the question of national security 
has forced Soviet Russia to be friendly with Asiatic Powers 
whose frontiers touch those of hers. The Soviet leaders are 
rousing the Asiatic Powers against Britain to fight their own 
battle against the latter, through Asiatic support. Thus the 
Soviet policy in Asia is purely opportunistic and to preserve 
her national interest, and devoid of any tinge of altruism 
which is so ofteu heralded by the leaders of Soviet Russia. 
It is the game of Retxl Politics in international relations; and 
none can blame them for this grand-stand play. 

Soviet Russia is alert and has taken steps to increase her 


* U. Felix Valyi, the Freuoh aothcintj on World Politios holds that the British 
Bmpire in Asia may bo destroyed thr ugh the hatred of the Asian people agninst British 
Imperialisin and exploitation. 

(Sea the Proceedings of the Institnte of Pblitics (1926) at Williamstoirn (ICass) l7.Suh. 
20 
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URval power in the Far East (and also in the Black Sea 
region, if that is .possible). The following dispatch is the 
Russian answer to British naval policy which is regarded by 
the Soviet leaders as anti-Russian:— 


“ Belgrade^ September 9, 1925 .—Early next month a Soviet naval 
squadron will start on a world cruise, according to information received here 
from Moscow. The ships will be the dreadnought Marat (formerly Petro- 
pavlosky), the cruisers Ravotcy, lijitch, and Communist (formerly Novik) 
and will be under the command of Admiral Wasilieff. 

“ The fleet is to call at Riga, Stettin, Toulon, Genoa, the Italian 
ports on the Adriatic and Constantinople. If in the meantime Turkey has 
assented to strengthening of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea the squadron 
will proceed to Sebastopol,«where the Marat will remain. Otherwise the 
route from Constantinople will be 7nd Gibraltar, Dakar, South Africa, 
Madagascar, Ceylon and Japan to Vladivostok, where it will be stationed 
as a permanent reinforcement, of the Russian naval forces in the Far East.” 

The presence of the Russian fleet in French ports will 
undoubtedly rouse French imagination as to the value of 
Russian friendship ; it will certainly bring back in the minds 
of the French people and statesmen the memory of the boons 
of the Franco-Russian Alliance—what it did for France in the 
past, particularly during the Morocco Crisis and the World 
War. A friendly call of the Russian fleet in the Italian 
ports ^ will convince the Italians that these two nations have 
much in common to curb the inordinate ambition of Rouma- 
nia, ^nd also they have common interest to protect in the 
Mediterranean. The visit of the Russian fleet to Constanti¬ 
nople may serve as an encouragement to the Turks to take a 
vigorous stand against the British attitude on the Mosul 
question. None should forget that the Russo-Turkish agree¬ 
ment was a factor in the defeat of Greece by Turkey which 
resulted in the signing of the Treaty of Lussane which has 


* A Borne despatch of Sept. 22 to Paris discioses that the Fooist Press is in favoTir of a 
Mediterranean Entente comprUinp' Italy and Bussia. Pren^ier Mussolini is reported to be 
in fftvonr of snob a pact. 
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made the Angora Government more powerful lhan ever 
before. 

Strengthening of Bussian naval power at Vladivostok 
will certainly result in increasing her prestige in China, and 
it will be a forerunner of a vigorous and positive policy in 
the Ear East, as was the case after 1895 when the Russian 
fleet appeared in the Faciflc and after the Sino-Japanese War 
Russia with the support of Erance and Germany interposed 
in favour of China and forced Japan to revise the first treaty 
of Simonosaki. Increasing the naval strength of Russia in 
the Ear East may be a part of the recently concluded RussO' 
Japanese Agreement; it may even induce the anti-Japanese 
American statesmen to recognise the Soviet Government with 
the expectation that Russia will co-operate with America 
against Japan. 

Whatever may be the final result, it is certain that this 
move will force other nations to take notice of Russia. It 
will enable the Soviet Government to assert that in the future 
settlements of “ the problems of the Pacific ” Russia must not 
be ignored ; and undoubtedly it will rouse greater hostility of 
Britain against the growing power of Russia in the Orient. 

Without going into details, it can be asserted that in 
future international affairs, Germany in Europe and India 
in Asia, will become very important factors. If the present 
diplomatic conflict between Russia and Britain breaks into 
a war, what will be the position of the members of the League 
of Nations including India and Germany (the latter may 
become a member of the League of Nations in near future) ? 
What will be the attitude of the United States of America 
in such an emergency ? Will the United States again go to 
war in support of the British Empire ? 

As Anglo-Russian rivalry in World Politics is a fact 
to-day, and as it is centred in the Orient, will not India, in 
case of a war, have to bear the major burden to save the 
British Empire in Asia ? Will it be to her interest to go 
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to anothei^ war ? What will be the price she must ask io 
advance and secure before she takes any side in the conflict ? 
Will she be able to remain neutral, if it be the best thing for 
her, to serve her natioaal interest ? Is India prepared to do 
so ? Is India prepared to take charge of her national defence 
in any case, and particularly to enforce the policy of armed 
neutrality ? These questions may be superfluous for Indian 
statesmen to consider to-day because India has no voice in 
the matter of controlling her Foreign Policy and National 
Defence. Indian statesmen even to-day think that the ques¬ 
tion of self-gcvernment of India is a matter of India’s inter¬ 
nal affairs and they must not bother about the serious prob¬ 
lems of national defe'tice and international relations ; but 
they forget that the internal situation of a country is always 
and very largely influenced by its foreign relations and the 
condition of national defence. To secure real self-govern¬ 
ment, India must have control of her Foreign delations and 
National Defence; and the question of Anglo-Russian rivalry 
among other present factors in international relations, should 
receive earnest consideration of Indian statesmen and the 
British rulers of India. 


Taraknath Das 
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THE CALL 

There's something so fine in the morning, 
There's a smell in the air like wine; 

And my heart becomes filled with longing 
To stretch out this soul of mine I 
And my pulses beat with a new desire 
To fly from this city of stone, 

And take to the road of adventure 
Inviting me far for to roam. 

I know that the road is hard but free. 

And some folk are better at home 

For they're deaf to the call of the sky and sea, 

And blind to the beauty of wind and foam. 

But I long for the lure of the venturesome way. 
And I hear the wild song in the fragrant air; 

So I'm off in the dawn, at break of day 
To follow the call, be it foul or fair. 


LiiiY S. Andehson 
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ESPIONAGE IN THE HINDU SYSTEM OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

{An Addendmn) 

Page, 68,1. 9 for mahamayraa read maham^tyaa, 

„ C9, 1. 26 „ Dharmaatham „ Dharmaatha^ 

** g^* J* ^ for theivea read thiev^^at 

„ 76, 1. 6 for mlecchahjataya read mlecchajdtayak^^ 

„ 77, 1. 3 mahamayraa ,, rnahdmJdtraa^ 

„ 79^ 1. 21 „ waa read weret 

„ 80,1. 32 „ made „ taken^ 

„ 83, 1. 2 „ to „ o/, 

„ 83, 1. 16 ,, vaJcyaiarthavidydni read v^kyamartha- 

vidam, 

„ 86,1. 3 „ vahiacearJi read vahiioardh^ 

,, 86, 1. 23 „ Fanchdlaa „ Matayaa^ and 

„ 88 1. 27 ,, Mrcchakaiika read Mudrarak^aaa. 

Also transfer the word pdndgdre^u from the end of line 
27 on page 85 to the beginning of the next line, and add the 
word ca before kupyeau in line 29 on the same page. 


R. C. R. 










Anothei mou of tiu- i .iiiii Lenincrail 
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Fen and Ink **—A book of talks on the writing of English Prose 
—by Guy N. Pooock (J. M. Dent & Sons, 2s. 6d. net). 

The greatest recommendation of this useful volume of instructive 
hints is the writer’s eminently aim and method. English prose iu 

its large variety of forms is carefully illustrated and the author has rightly' 
aimed at suggesting and stimulating *’ instead of laying down any hard 
and fast law or rule of composition. Towards the end we have ten studies 
of well-selected modern writers like Kipling, Joseph Conrad, Kenne^^ 
Grahame, W. II. Hudson, Wells, Masefield as a sea-poet, and Hankin and 
Galsworthy as dramatic artists which are really illuminating. We parti¬ 
cularly appreciate the little essays on the Writing of Short Stories, 
Writing of Plays, Criticism and Humour iu the (Contemporary Essay. This 
small volume is well worth careful reading. 

J. G. B. 


'' Selected Essays” —by Frederic Harrison with an introduction by 
Amarnath Jha, M.A. (Macmillan, 1925). 

It is a handy volume in which the pieces selected show judgment and 
taste. The essay on the Use of History is about the best in the series and 
then come the four essays on such prominent figures in literature as Gibbon, 
Arnold, Ruskin and Tennyson written in Harrison’s best style. The volume 
concludes judiciously with a survey of the movement of thought in the last 
two centuries and the 4th section of the Introduction contains a balanced 
estimate of Harrison’s powers as a prose writer. It is expected that this 
small volume will appeal to all lovers of good literature. 

J. G. B. 


Jokn Drydcn” —with an Introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey and 
“ W illia m Cowper,” with an Introduction by John Bailey, are really 
welcome additions to a very useful series of the best selected pieces from 
the works of representative poets of which the size, print and general 
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get-up partieularly oommend them to the general reader. The poets con¬ 
cerned are here represented with literary discrimination and critical judg¬ 
ment. The editor has not overburdened his suggestive introduction by 
details about Dryden the man and has within a narrow compass given us 
something valuable regarding his poetry. Eighteenth Century poetry is 
not much read now-a-days and distinct service is rendered by such con¬ 
densation of the best production of a poet like Dryden whom without real 
loss no student of English poetry can neglect. Cowper's OIney Hymns 
are not generally within easy reach and a dozen well chosen hymns in¬ 
cluded in the second volume considerably enhance its value. The short 
introduction to this volume is very ably written showing as it does within 
its very limited spice the sharp contrast between Pope and Cowper and 
nature of the important revolution in poetry that took place in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century to which Cowper’s contribution was 
not negligible. Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. (London and 
Edinburgh) are to be congratulated on the issue of two such volumes of 
poetry. 

J. G. B. 


“ Arpana —by M. Sriramamurty (S. V. V. Press, Vizianagram, 
who seems to be a devoted follower of Ramkrishna Paramhansa, is a 
slender volume of ardent prayers and quiet meditations in very simple 
prose born, as the author with appropriate modesty claims, of sincere 
religious feeling bound to appeal to every one. These short prose pieces 
pulsate with longings of a deep spiritual experience and convince ns of 
the writer’s perfect self-surrender. 

J. G. B. 


The Groundwork of Economics —by Hadhakamal Mukherjee, 
M.A., Ph.D., Prof, of Economics and Sociology, Lucknow University— 
Published by Longmans & Co., pp. 218. Price Rs. 3. 

Dr. Radbakamal’s book on the ''Groundwork of Economics ” is 
probably known to some of the Review readers already. It ought to be 
circulated broadcast over the country for no abler treatment of some of our 
economic problems has appeared. From the rigid standpoint of the student 
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the arrangement may not be remarkably well-done but this detracts nothing 
from the general effect the book produces on the readers. He can well claim 
to have humanised economics ” in this little book. The book opens by a 
glance at the primitive origin of man who must doubtless have improved 
his position by taking a leaf out of the book of the social ways and the 
economic habits of the animal world surrounding him. Man like the animal 
begins to store capital but unfortunately there is very often a misuse of 
capital producing tremendous consequences on the community. The 
instincts of man are generally thwarted leading to the creation of class 
warfare and antagonism which spreads through the ranks of the society and 
mars social solidarity. This is what capitalistic industrialism has done. 
The factors of production are then discussed but in a characteristically new 
manner. For remedying the poverty of the peasantry he rightly advocates 
the “ art of new living ” and as William Archer says ** they must learn to 
want more wants.'' Following the footsteps’of Dr. Rabindranath he points 
out that the anti-social activities of the richer classes which tend to follow 
the morbid path of exploiting their weaker neighbours have to be curbed. 
The newer and more productive ways of utilising land are indicated so that 
the evils arising out of the density of the population might be mitigated. 
Discussing tlie human factor he points out that man is a food motor ” 
and the efUciency of the human being depends largely on the quality and the 
quantity of nutritious foodstuffs taken by him. A weak race is absolutely 
useless for political or economic strife. Dr. Rabindranath, too, very often 
asserts vayamatma balakinena labyah. Coming to land, the system of land 
tenures and their effects on the agricultural labourers have been pointed out. 
High prices, increasing pressure of population on the soil, the open jpg up of 
the country as a result of the development of the means of communications, 
the increasing play of the inexorable L. of D. R. and the increasing number 
of alternative vises of land are pointed out as the causes for the high rents. 
This is followed by a chapter on the agricultural indebtedness, The next 
chapter deals with the recent tendencies in the field of capital concentration. 
Prices and wages are next discussed and the influence of the international 
factor on domestic prices and the wage-level is brought out clearly by the 
illustration of the tea industry during the days of 1918-20. Pages 116-147 
are devoted to a discussion of the agrarian problem and the introduction of 
the soientifio farming, economic holdings, the due supply of capital and the 
co-operative organisation of small farmers are held out as promising 
remedies. A short chapter is devoted to the evils of urbanism and the 
existing tendency known as rural exodus. This leads to a discussion of 

21 
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the rural reconstruction problem and the author’s keen grasp of the latest 
experiments made in foreign countries to revive interest in rural life has 
been of much use to him in discussing the problem of our “ decaying 
village.” The last but one chapter deals with the present-day labour 
situation and once more there is a kaleidoscopic survey of the main 
problems of wages, hours of work, conditions of living, etc., which are 
discussed within a short space and in a compact manner. The last chapter 
gives the author’s proposed remedies to secure the economic development 
of the country. He yearns for a movement similar to the “ Qreen rising ” 
of the West and the retention of the small industries in the country by 
developing hydro-electric power as in Sweden and Switzerland. This is but 
a running summ-try of the first-rate work pulsating with much interest. 
His valuable and interesting studies of our agrarian problem and the 
situation of the industrial li^bourer are surely some of the best expositions 
we have up to the present. We have an instance of academic wisdom 
which has no patience with the dry-as-dust expositions of the previous 
writers whose only uqerit for consideration lies in the fact that they have 
faithfully, perhaps slavishly, copied the information of the ponderous tomes 
known as blue-books. Barring certain aspects which ought to have 
received greater attention from the hands of the author the book is an 
admirably sympathetic study and when our society is faced with the hard 
task of reconstruction such studies as these are the very material we want. 
It is needless to state that it would be a guide to students for understand¬ 
ing certain phases of onr social economy. 


B. Ramaciiandka Kau 
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Thk’Latf Lord Carmichael. 

We are. deeply grieved to hear of the death of the Rt. Hon’ble 
Baron Carmichael of Skrirling, the First Governor of Bengal 
and one of our Rectors, last month at the comparatively early age 
of 64 years. Many of us have a vivid recollection of the Royal 
I’roclamation about the annulment of the partition of Bengal, the 
transference of the capital of British India from Calcutta to 
Delhi, and the announcement of the creation of Bengal as a 
presidency under a provincial governor. His Imperial Majesty 
promised to appoint a governor who would command the 
confidence of the people of the province, and whose sympathies 
towards Indian aspirations were quite well known. Expecta¬ 
tion ran high in Indian quarters, and the name of Sir K. G. 
Gupta was frequently associated with the new post. People, 
however, were not long kept in suspense and Lord Carmichael 
took the reins of office on April 1,1912. Naturally enough, great 
hopes were entertained of the new governor as one of the 
political legatees of Gladstone. But all these high hopes were not 
realised. As in the case of his chief, the fine drawn morality of 
Lord Carmichael sometimes degenerated into unctuousness and 
like him he always remembered his native country and 
occasionally forgot the province which claimed his special 
attention. 

University education in Bengal, however, has pleasanter 
memories of l.ord Carmichael. But for the staunch support of 
the Governor of Bengal, the post-graduate scheme of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerji would never have proved a success. Some of us 
have a vivid recollection of the innocent resolution which 
Mr. H. R. James of the Presidency College moved in the Senate 
for the postponement of the proposed appointments to the 
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teaching staff in the University only for a fortnight—the tenure 
of office of Sir Asutosh Mookerji, as Vice Chancellor was to have 
run out in the meantime. We remember the benami telegram 
which was sent out from the headquarters and the fiat lux 
which was about to be issued from high Olympus—official fiats 
which have become so painfully frequent in our academic 
life. But* the Rector stood firm, and the first great steps in 
the organisation of the post-graduate studies were taken. 

Bengal will also remember Lord Carmichael gratefully 
because of the unstinted support which he offered to the 
promoters oi the first non-official Medical College in India, 
which bears his name to-day. If Voltaire's famous paradox could 
be applied to “ vested interests " in India, the enormity of 
Lord Carmichael’s efforts would be readily appreciated and 
frankly admired. May his soul rest in peace 1 




« 






The Late Mr. Dwijendranath Tagore. 

In the death of Dwijendranath Tagore at the ripe old age 
of 87, Bengal loses a “recluse poet,” a philosopher, a scholar 
and a musician. Steeped in deep meditation in the shady groves 
of the Santinikotan for thirty long years, fighting hard against 
the allurements of an inheritance, Dwijendranath’s life was one 
long tale of devotion to the Goddess of Learning. He has, 
indeed, been overshadowed by his world-famous younger 
brother, but his name will yet find a niche in the pantheon of 
Indian scholarship and literary eminence. Says his brother 
in his Reminiscences about him : 

“ His immense capacity for enjoyment like the breezes 

of spring helped poetry to sprout .Like the superabounding 

mango flowers, which carpet the shade of the mango topes 
in spring time, the rejected pages of his Dream Journey 
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were to be found scattered all over the house. Had any 
one preserved them they would have been to-day a basketful of 
flowers adorning our Bengali literature.” 

» « » « 

The Late Maharaja Jagadindranath. 

Bengal hdS to mourn the loss of yet another of her cultured 
sons. Maharaja Jagadindranath Ray of Natore. A descendant 
of Rani Bhabani whose name is a household word in 
Bengal, the Maharaja combined in his person affability 
of manners and literary charm. He was not riveted to 
old aristocratic, dogmas A political reformer in the ” pre- 
Montagu-Chelmsford days ” the Maharaja demonstrated 
throughout his life independence of. character and maintained 
the best traditions of his ancient house. Our respectful * con 
dolence to the members of the bereaved family. 

« * « « 

The Late F’rokessor Sir Paui. Vinogradofk. 

The world of scholarship has sustained a heavy loss owing 
to the death of Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence, 0 .x.ford University, for twenty-two years. Prof. 
Vinogradoff came out to India twelve years ago as one of our 
Tagore Professors and delivered a very interesting course of 
lectures to our students and professors 

« « « 

Dr. Sasibhusan Mali. 

Our congratulations to Mr. Sasibhusan Mall, M.Sc., 
who has just been admitted to the degree of D.Sc. The Board 
of Examiners consisted of the following gentlemen : 


Prof. F. G. Donnan, F.R.S. 
Prof. J. C. Phillip. F.R.S. 
Prof. Nilratan Dhar, D.Sc. 
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Dr. Satv'Aciiaran Law and Dr. BhAiNubhusan 

Das Gupta. 

Our felicitations are also due to Mr. Satyacharan Law, 
M A , and Mr. Bhanubhusan Dasgupta, M.A., of the Presidency 
College, and of the department of Post-Graduate Studies in Arts 
^\ho were admitted to the degree of Ph.D. Dr. Satyacharan 
Law is a scion of the famous Law family of Calcutta, and we are 
anxiously looking forward to the day when the field of scholar¬ 
ship will he extended further by his original investigations. 
The Board of Examiners which looked over his thesis consisted 
of the following gentlemen . 

Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., M.A., M.D., LL.D , D.C.L 

Dr. Baini Prasad, D.Sc., F.Z.S. 

Dr. Karamnarain Bahl, D.Sc. 

Dr Bhanubhusan Dasgupta is one of the brilliant teachers 
of the Presidency College, who has just been appointed, on the 
recommendation of the Appointments Board, a lecturer in 
Economics in the Post-Graduate Department of the Calcutta 
University. His thesis was on “ Paper currency in India, a 
historical and critical study ”—a subject of absorbing interest 
to-day. The follow’ing Board of Examiners adjudged his 
thesis • 

Mr G Eindlay Shirras, M.A., F.S.S 

^ Mr. J. M. Keynes, M.A., C.B. 

Mr. S. N. Pochkhanawalla. 

« * ^ -r » 

Dr, Binodebkhari Datta. 

We record wilh pleasure the achievements of yet another 
distinguished scholar, Mr. Binodebehari Datta, M.A., B.L., 
whose thesis on “ Town planning in Ancient fndia’’ was ap¬ 
proved by a Board of Examiners composed of 
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Prof. Patrick Geddes, M.A. 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Mr. P. K. Acharyya, D.Litt. 

and Mr. Datta has been admitted to the degree of Ph.D. 

« * « 

Premchand Roychand Stl’dentshirs. 

The Premchand Roychand Studentship in literary subjects 
for 1924 was divided equally among the following candidates : 

(z) Mr. Bhanubhushan Dasgupla. 

(it) „ Sukumar Sen, 

(m) ,, HirendralaTDey. 

(iv) ,, Sarojkumar Das. 

All of them are distinguished scholars of this University, and we 
confess, any Board of Examiners, howsoever discriminating it 
might be, would find it very difficult to adjudge between 
such rival merits, and institute comparison between the 
original work produced on diverse subjects having no affinity 
whatsoever with each other. The Premchand Roychand 
Studentship is still regarded as the blue ribbon of this University 
in spite of malignant denunciation, and we suggest that the 
Syndicate do forthwith change the rules relating to the award of 
the Studentship so -that it might be possible to award the 
scholarship to one who is pre-eminent among his rivals 

* ^ 

Griffith Memorial Prize 

The same suggestion might with greater force be picssed 
on the attention of the authorities in yet another direction—in 
the matter of the award of the Griffith Memorial Prize for 1924 
which is to the value of Rs. 900 only. We merely quote 
the report of the Board of Examiners. 
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“We recommend that each of the three candidates for the prize be 

awarded one-third of the prize. 

1. Dr. N. K. Bose, M.Sc., Ph.D. Aeroplane, Motion Theory and 

(Gottingen). its application. 

2. Mr. Satyendra Kumar {a) Collision of L-particles with 

Ghosh, M.Sc. Helium Atoms. 

{h) Passage of r-ray through 
Helium. 

{c) On the curvature B-particle 
tracks. 

{d) On the Compton Effect. 

(6") Tracks of L-particles in 
Helium {Joint paper)^ 

{/) On photographing the 
Ionization Tracks of the 
Rest Atoms of Radioac¬ 
tive elements {Joint paper). 

3. Mr. H. N. Datta, M.Sc. {a) On a theorem of Lio relating 

to the theory of Interme¬ 
diate Integrals of Partial 
differential equations of 
the second order. 

{b) On surfaces with plane lines 
of curvature. 

Ganesh Prasad. 

N. M. Basu. 

S. K. Mitra. 

We frankly confess it is impossible to discover from the 

above a common basis for comparison. 

# ♦ • » 

The Ritchie Prize and Parbaticharan Gold Medal. 

On the results of the Final B.L. and Intermediate B.L. 

Examinations held in July, 1925 > Ritchie Prize and the 
^Parbaticharan Gold Medal were awarded to 





im] 

(i) Susilkumar Mukerjee—(Non-collegiate Student) 

(u) Sailendrakuinar RaychBudhury (University Law 

College). 

« « « « 

Election of FkLLOws by Registered Graduates. 

Our congratulations to Mr. Ramaprosad Mookerjee, Dr. 
Bidhan Chandra Ray and Prof. Hiralal Haidar on their election to 
the Senate from the constituency of Registered Graduates. The 
number of voting papers issued was 472 ; the number of votes 
recorded was 434 and the votes recorded against the name 
of each of the candidates were as follows :— 

1. Mr. Ramaprosad Mpokerjee 

2 . Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy 

3 . Professor Hiralal Haidar 

4 . Rai Bahadur Harendranath Das ... 

« • • 

The Syndicate for I926<a7. 

The Syndicate for the year 1926-27 has been constituted 
as follows: 

Elected by the Senate. 

Dr. W. S. Urquhart 
Principal H. C. Maitra 
Khan Bahadur Mr. Ashanulla 
Sir Nilratan Sircar. 

Elected by the Faculty of Arts, 

Mr. Pramathanath Banerjbe 
Mr. SyamaproSad Mookerjec 
Mr. Manmathanath Ray 
Professor Pramathanath Banerjet 


... 419 
... 380 

373 

... 86 
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Elected by the Faculty of Science. 

Mr. S. C. Mahalanabis 
Professor Praphulla Chandra Mitter 

■ 'Elected hy the Faculty of La-w. 

Mr. Birajmohan Majumdar 
Mr. Ramaprosad Mookerjee 

Elected by the Faculty of Medicine. 

Lt.-Col. A. F. Barnardo 
Principal Kedarnath Das 


‘Elected by the Faculty of Engineering. 

• Principal T. H, Richardson 

» W « 4 


The Board ok Accounts. 

' The Board of Accounts for the year 1926-27 was consti¬ 
tuted as follows ; 

(1) Dr.-Bidhan Chandra Roy— President 

(2) Mr. J. C. Mitter 

(3) Principal P. G. Bridge 


Professor Jose Galvez. 

Professor Jose Galvez, Director of English and German 
Studies in the State University of Santiago' in Chile, and 
Exchange Professor in the Universities of California and Berlin, 
came to Calcutta in course of a visit to India. The Secre¬ 
tary of the Council of F.o'st-GradUate Studies in Arts arranged 
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for two lectures by Dr. Galvez before the students of the 
University on 7th and 8th January last. The first lecture was 
on Chile^the Country^ its People, its History, its Culture, its 
Industries—and it was illustrated by a bioscope film. The 
second lecture was on the Education System of Chile. Pro¬ 
fessor Galvez who spoke with an American accent, made his 
subject most interesting, and his lectures were followed by an 
appreciative audience of over two hundred students each day. 
At the end of his lectures Dr. Galvez wanted the students to ask 
him questions, and on the second day he himself asked ques¬ 
tions on the social, religious, intellectual and political 
life of modern India, and this led to a lively discussion, 
some of the members of the • staff who were present 
taking part in it. The questions asked by the students were 
generally to obtain information about Chile, but quite a number 
of them were on the condition of the American Indians in 
Chile and on the Professor's impressions of India, as well as 
on what they thought in Chile of things in India. The interest 
in the lectures was unflagging and on each day the meetings 
were continued till past 8-30 p.m. The Professor said he had 
come to India to see the land and the people with his own eyes, 
and he was delighted to meet the students so closely. He 
was as much pleased with his audience as his audience was 
with him, and in his genial personality the students and others 
present came in touch with a man of truly w'ide views and a 
sympathiser with India who had a genuine respect for the 
thought and culture of the country; and the impression left 
by the Professor on the minds of most of the audience was 
that he certainly was one of that small band of scholars and 
cultured men who are to be found in all countries at the present 
day, and are in their own spheres silently but surely working 
for the better understanding and sympathy among peoples 
and for the establishment «jf peace and friendship among 
nations. 

m * * * 
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Mr. J. C. Ghosh and Mr. H. C. Mookbrjee. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to us that the Senate in 
its Annual Meeting held on the 30th January last on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Syndicate reappointed the present Registrar 
Mr. J. C. Ghosh, M.A., and the Inspector of Colleges, Mr. H. 
C. Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., for a further period of five years. 
Both the gentlemen enjoy great reputation for conscientous 
discharge of their duties. They are, moreover, very popular 
with all classes of people for their tact and geniality of manners. 
It is, therefore, in the itness of things that the proposal for 
the extension of their period of service was accepted 
unanimously. 
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New Books Published 


1. The Kamala Lectures on Itidian Ideals in Educa¬ 
tion, Philosophy and Religion and Art. By Annie Besant, 
D.L., with a Foreword by the Hon’ble Sir Ewart QreaTes,i£t., 
Demy 8vo. pp. 135. lls. 1-8. 

The work is the first series of lectures delivered in the Calcutta 
University by Dr. Annie Besant under the auspices of the KeonaJa 
Lectureship ostablished in memory of his beloved daughter by the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookorjee, Kt., C.S.T, The author deals with Indian 
Education, Indian Philosophy and Beligion and Indian Art in course 
of her three lectxu'es. 


2. Glimpses of Bengal Life. By Bai Bahadur Dines- 
chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 321. Es. 4. 

The work embodies the lectures delivered by the author in 1015 
as Bamtanu Lahiri Besearch Fellow of the Calcutta University. The 
work throws light on many points connected with the social, political 
and religious history of Bengal, The last chapter contains stray 
nolts on some Bengafi ballads, the Minachetan or the tong of Goraksanath, 
on Chandidas, Chaitanya^s deseiiion of Nadia and humour in old Bengali 
poetry. 


3. Ghandimangalbodhini or Notes on Eavikankan- 
chaudi, Part I. By Charuehandra Banerjec. Royal 8vo. pp. 
672. Rs. 6. 

Tn this book the nutbor, who is also onp of the joint-editors of 
Ihc text of Kaviknnk.nnchandi. has given a very elaborate commen¬ 
tary on Part I of the text already published by the University. 
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4. Some Problems of Indian Literature. By Prof. 
M. Winternitz, M.A., Ph.D. Boyal 8vo. pp. 130. Bs. 2-8. 

Content* : The Age of the Veda—Asiatic Literature in Ancient 
India—^Ancient Indian Ballad Poetry—Indian Literature and World- 
Literature—Kautilya Arthasastra—Bhasa. 


5. Elementary Banking. By B. Eamachandra Ban, 
M.A., L.T. Demy 8vo. pp. 209. Bs. 3. 

This little book gives a clear idea of a Commercial Bank and its 
theory and estimates the economic importance of their operations, viz.. 
Bank deposit’s, Note-issue, Drafts, Discounts, Loans and Advances, 
Investments and Acceptances. It will be a very useful book for com¬ 
mercial students who desire to understand the work of a bank—how 
it obtains its capital, hotv that capital is employed, how profits arise and 
are distributed and how again a Commercial Bank fails. 


6. Inland Transport and Communication in MediaoYal 
India. By Bijoykumar Sarkar, A. B. (Harvard), Boyal 8vo. 
pp.'Ol. Bs. 1-12. 

The object of this book is to study the methods of inland transport 
and communication in Mediaeval India, roughly from the 11th 
to the IHth century A.D. In the preparation of this work, the chro¬ 
nicles of Mahomedan historians and tfie accounts of foreign travellers 
have been the author’s principal sources of information. 


7. Economics of Leather Industry. By the same 
author. Demy 8vo. pp. 194. Rs. 2-8. 

In this book the author makes a careful economic survey of the 
existing sources of supply and deals with the economic importance of 
leather, causes of tlie decline of the indigenous leather industry, the 
export trade of raw hides and skins and the possibilities of successful 
leather industry in this country. The book contains valuable sugges¬ 
tions for the improvement of the raw material on which the economic 
life of various branches of leather industry depends. 

" . .The 8eri-8 of the articles oaght to be read generallj by all interested in the 
indastries and oomnieroe of India and particularly by those who are concerned with 
the leather industry nnd business .”—‘Modern Review, Aprii, May, June, 1926. 
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1. ANCIENT INDIA 

1. CULTURE AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Culture and Kultur Race Origins or the Past Unveiled, 

by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Law. ' Demy 8vo. 
pp. 158. Rs. 3-12. 

Besides other cognate matters, the book generally deals 
with race-origins, race-developments, and race-movements, and 
differentiates, not only between Barbarous Races and Culture- 
Races, but also between Barbarous Races that were or arc 
civilised and those that were or are uncivilised. 

’’^Ancient Indian History, B. C. 650 to 325 (Carmichael 
Lectures, 1918), by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Demy 8vo. pp. 230. Rs. 2-13. 

This book contains four lectures on the period of Indian 
History, which immediately preceded the rise of the Mauryan 
Power. I’he theme of the first lecture is the Aryan colonization 
of Southern India. In the second, the Professor has dealt 
with the Political History of the period, the characteristic fea¬ 
ture of which is the gradual evolution of Imperialism. The 
third and fourth lectures pertain to the Administrative History of 
the period. The third lecture is divided into two parts, the 
first of which deals with the Literature on Hindu Polity, and the 
second aims at setting forth some of the Hindu conceptions of 
Monarchy. In the fourth lecture, the author has endeavoured to 
show that Monarchy was not the only form of Political Govern¬ 
ment known to India, but that the Governments of a more or 
less popular character, such as, oligarchy, aristocracy, and demo¬ 
cracy were also flourishing side by side with it. 

Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmichael Lectures, 1921), 
by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 
Deray 8vo. pp. 241. Rs. 4-14. 
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This book contuins a oourue of lectures on Ntimismutics, a 
part of Aroheeology, delivered by the Professor in 1918. The 
subjects of the lectures are as follows: 

I, Importance of the Study of Numismatics. 

II. Antiquity of Coinage in India. 

III. Karshapana: its Nature and Antiquity. 

IV. Science of Coinage in Ancient India. 

V. History of Coinage in Ancient India. 

Asoka {Carmichael Lectures, 1923), by D. R. Bhandarkar, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University. Demy 
8vo. pp. 364. Rs. 5. 

In this book the author has set forth his views about the 
Buddhist monarch after a careful and systematic study for a 
quarter of a century not only of the inscriptions of Asoka but also 
of the valuable translations and notes on these records by dis- 
tin^ished scholars in the field of Ancient History of India. The 
bo(% consists of eight chapters dealing with the following topics; 
I, A soka and his early life, II, Asoka’s empire and administration, 
JJlI, Asoka as a Buddhist, IV, Asoka’s Dhamma, V, Asoka as a 
missionary, VI, Social and Bcligious life from Asokan monument, 
VII, Asoka’s place in history, VJII, Asoka's inscriptions. 

Extract from a letter from M. Senart, the distinguished French Savant — 

“ ... I am grateful to your book because it has brought me a brilliant 
example of the ingenious and passionate skill with which modem India endea¬ 
vours to reconstruct its past.you intended to show by an analysis of the 

inscriptions what information hitherto unexpected they can yield to a sagacious 
and penetrating explorer." 

The Evolution of Indian Polity, by R. Siiama Sastri, B.A., 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 192. Rs. 6. 

Contains a connected history of the growth and development 
of political institutions in India, compiled mainly from the Hindu 
'^Sastras. The author being the famous discoverer and translator 
of the KautHiya Arthaaastra, it may be no exaggeration to call 
him one of the authorities on Indian Polity. 

Contents: —^I. Tribal State of Society. II. Elective 
Monarchy. III. The Origin of the Kshatriyas. IV. The 
People’s Assembly. V. The Duties and Prerogatives of the 
Kings and Priests. VI. The Effect of Jainism and Buddhism 
on the Political Condition of India. VII. The Empire-building 
policy of the Politicians of the Kautilya Period. VII. Espion¬ 
age. IX. Theocratic Despotism. X. The Condition of the 
People—^Intellectual, Spiritual and Economical. 

".The titles of the lectures will indicate the wealth 

of information contained iii them.Some pf the facte 
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mentioned by Mr Shnstri wiJl be an eye-oponor to most people, 
who are fo*nd of imagining that Indians have always boon ‘ vain 
dreamers of an empty day,’ occupying themselves with things oi 
the Great Heyoiid, supremely eonteiiiptuous of mundane affairs, 

regarding them as Minja, illusion.All desirous of knowing 

the con<iitions of life in Ancient India should road carefully this 
fascinating volume, which is one more evidence of the splendid 
work that the Post-Graduate teachers of the Calcutta University 
arc doing .”—Hindusthan Review, July, 3023. 


Social Organisation in North-East India, in Buddha^s 
Time, by Ricliard Fick (translated by SiMirkuinar 
Maitra, M.A., PJi.l).). Demy 8vo. pp. 390 . Ks. 7 - 8 . 

” Dr. Firli's Die S<icUile Olicdrruuij iin Nordosilichen 
Indian Zu Buddhas Zeit has, for many years, been of invaluable 
assistance to all interested in the, social and administrative 
history of Buddhist India. But those ignorant of German were 
unable to make use of that book and their warm gratitude will be 
extended to Dr. Maitra for his eminently readable translation. 
'J’he boolf is too well-known to need any review; suffice to suy 
that Ihe translation is worthy of the book. Now that this scholar¬ 
ly w'ork is made available in English, it should find a larger 
circulation.”— Hindusthan Review, July, 1023. 

Contents 

(yhapler I— Ititroducfinn —The Brahrnamcal Caste-Theory. 

Chapter TI— General Vir-M’ of the Castes —The Brahmanical 
Custc-'rheor> in the Pali canon—Theoretical discussions about 
the worthlessness of the caste—1’he Esstmlinl characteristics of 
castes. 

Chapter III— The Homeless Ascetics —Translation to the 
homeless condition a universal characteristic of Eastern Culture— 
Causes of Asceticism. 

Chapter IV— The Ruling Class —The Kshattriyns—Superior¬ 
ity of the Kshattriyas over the Brahmanas. 

Chapter V— The Head of the Stale -'I’ho chief represen¬ 

tative of the Kshattriyas is the King—General View—The Duties 
of the King—^liimits of Royal Power. 

Chapter VI— The King*s Officers —General View of Ministers. 

Chapter VII— The House Priest of the King —Historical Evo¬ 
lution of the post of Purohita —His share in Administration. 

Chapter VIII— The Brahmanas —General View of the Brah- 
manas according to the Jatakas—The Eour Asramasi—^Duties and 
^vileges of the Brahmanas. 

Chapter IX— The Leading Middle Claoa Famtlice —The 
position of the Oahapati —the Setthi. 
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Chapter X— The Ouilde of Tradesmen and Artiaana —Stage 
of Economioal Evolution in the Jatakas—Organisation of the 
Artisan Class. 

Chapter XI— Caateleas Profeaaiona, 

Chapter XII— The Despised Caste. 


Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India, by Nares- 
chandra Sen, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 109. 
Ks. 1-8. 

In this book the author traces the sources of Ancient Indian 
Law with reference to the environments in society and deals with 
matters regarding legal conceptions historically, initiating a 
somewhat new method, mainly following the one indicated by 
Ihering with reference to Roman Law, in the study of problems 
of Hindu Law. 


Political History of Ancient India (From the Accession of 
Pariksliit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty), by 
Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 374. Rs. 4. 

Dr. Raychaudhuri’s work in the domain of Tndology is cha¬ 
racterised by a rare sobriety and by a constant reference to ori¬ 
ginal sources and this makes his contributions specially valuable. 
We have here probably the first attempt on scientific lines to 
outline the political history of India of the Pre-Buddhistic period 
from about the 10th Century B. C. and the work is one of great 
importance to Indian history. 

Prof. J. Jolly, Wurzburg :—“ .What an enonnons mass of evidence has 

been collected and discussed in this work, an important feature of which is the 
quotation of the original texts along with their translation which makes it 
easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The ancient geography not less 
than the ancient history of India has been greatly furthered by your researches 
much new light has been thrown on some of the most vexed problems of 
Indian Archteology and chronoKtgy.” 

Prof. F. Otto Schrader t —“ I have read the book with increasing interest 
and do not hesitate to say that it contains a great many details wbion will be 

found useful by later historians. ” 

Prof. A. Berriedale Keith :—" Full of useful information.” 


Ancient Romic Chponology, by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at- 
Law. Royal 8vo. pp. 60. Rs. 1-8. 

The book deals with the method of embodying some origizial 
researches of Mr. H. B. Hannah in the domain of Chronology 
and computation of time in Ancient Egypt, as well as other 
connected matters, the process being shewn through various in¬ 
ternal evidences. 
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Pre-Historic India, by Panchanan Mitra, M.A, Demy 8vo. 
pp. 300 (with 30 coloured plates). Rs. 6. 

One oi the pioneer works on Indian pre-history by a young 
Indian scholar, who is well posted in the latest work in this 
subject. 

Contents :—The Needs, Methods and Sources of Pre-His- 
toric Studies in India—Geology and Pre-Historic Archaeology— 
the Human Ancestry (the cradleland, first migrations and Indian 
fossil skulls)—Pre-chellcan cultures—Ghellean cultures—^The 
Kamul Cave-dwellers—The close of the Pleistocene—^Pre-historio 
Art—The Neolithic types in India—The Neolithic Settlements— 
Pre-Historic Metallurgy—Pre-Historic copper, bronze and iron 
finds—The Indian Megaliths—Cultural sequence affinities and 
survivals. 

International Law and Customs in Ancient India, by 

Pramathanath Banerjcc, M.A., B.L. Royal 8vo. pp. 
170. Rs. 4. 

In this interesting book the author demonstrates the elaborate 
code of International Law and military usages which existed in 
Ancient India, and a cursory glance will show that the Ancient 
Indian usage in this matter was much more elaborate and much 
more humane than that followed by all nations of antiquity and 
even by nations of Modem Europe. 

Contents : —Sources of International Law—^International 
Statiis or Persons in International Law—^Intercourse of States— 
The Essential Eights and Duties of States—The Theory of the 
Balance of Power—Treatises and Alliances—War: Character: 
Grounds—The Law relating to Enemy Persona and Enemy Pro¬ 
perty—The Agents, Instruments, and Methods of Warfare- 
Neutrality. 

Economic Condition of Ancient India, by J. N. Samaddnr, 
B.A., M.R.A.S., r.R.E.S., F.R.Hist.S. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 186. Rh. 3. 

A brilliant study, which embodies n reconstruction of eco¬ 
nomic data and of economic theories in Ancient India from 
treatises and from scattered references in early Hindu and 
Buddhist literature. This is the first systematic attempt 
to deal with this important subject. " The author in course of 
his six lectures lays bare to us the underlying spirit and principles 
of the great Hindu Civilisation. He has taught us to look not 
merely at the actions of the Ancient Indians and their glorious 
achievements in the domains of Economics and Politics but he 
has unfolded the environments in which they were wrought, the 
motives which impelled them and the ambition which inspired, 
them." The book has been highly praised by Dr. Sylvain Levi, 
Dr. Jolly, Prof. Winiemitz, Sir John Bucknill, Dr. A. Marshall, 
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Prof. Hopkins, Prof. Telang, Dr. Keith and many other 
distinguished savants. 


Some Contribution of South India to Indian Culture, by 

S. KriHlmaHwanii Aiyangar, M.A., PJi.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 408, Rs. G. 

'I’his book by tht: Professor of Indian History and Arch»o> 
logy in the IJnivorsity of Madras contains the readership lectures 
he delivered in 1919 in Calcutta. 

Tliiiy are one of the first fruits of tlie |»olicy of Calcutta Uiiiversily to 
t U‘dU- !i ik-£>fir1iiieiit of Iii((i!in Kfiiilies- liiif^iiist.ics, aroliieology, anthropology, 
.anil Justory Dr. Aiyangar writes with a practised hand and with the dis- 
wrniiit'ni. <)l an I'xperieiK 'd sci'Kor after liit-toriral truth ; and his lectures form 
j eoiiiiilxilaii) of tiniK- a nmili-riiblc value <o the growing uinoiint of literature 
on Indian Antliropulogica Studies. Beginning witli' the coining of the 
Aryans, which means tin Brahmans, to South India, the author proceeds to 

ih'scrihe, mainly Jnstoricii y, the main currents of cultuie.The author 

l)nxrce<ls to analjae tli^ nfliienccs exerted on and by South India when 

(iitliodox Hinduism was luiritcd by alien influences.From religion Dr. 

Aiyang.ir passes on to commerce, and devotes a considerable portion of tins 
work to showing how South India is responsible for the spread of Hindu 

culture, to the iflastoiii islands and even so far as Cliina.The author 

finally Iriices the type of adiiiinistralion which grew up in South India and 
which, us he points out, has left traces to tiie present day. The whole work 
IS full of irterest to the enquirer into the early stages of Indian culture ; 
it will be ui much value to the scholar, and not without utility to the admi- 
, uislrator. ”—Times of India, Bombay, Nov. 14, l‘.)23 

Extract from Indian Antiquary, Vol. LIII, for .laiiuary-li'ebriiary, 19*24 :— 

■■ Btr iitchard Temple writes : '...They (the Decturcs) are so full of valu¬ 
able suggestions that it is worth while to consider here the results of the 

study of a ripe scholar in matters South Indian.To myself, the book is a 

fascinating one and it cannot but be of the greatest value to the students, 
for whom the lectures were intended.'." 


Vishnudharmottaram, Part Ill, by Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Fine Arts (Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture), Calcutta University. Royal 8vo. 
^ pp. 62. Re. 1. 

The most ancient and most exhaustive treatise on Indian 
Painting in Sanskrit Literature is to be found in Part III of the 
Vishnudhannottarum, of uhieh a translation, introduced by on 
account of, and comparison with, methods and ideals of painting, 
collected from various Sanskrit texts, is given in this book. 


Some Problems of Indian Literature. By Prof. M. Win- 
teruit/, M.A., Pb.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 180. Rs. 2-8. 

Contents'. The Age of llie Veda^—Asiatic Literature in 
Ancient Indiii^Aneient Jnclinn Ballad Poetry—Indian Literature 
and World-Literature—Kautilya Arthasastra—Bhasa. 
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2. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Comparative Religion (Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lec¬ 
tures delivered in the Calcutta University in 1923 ; pub¬ 
lished in July, 1925), by Prof. A. A. Macdoliell, M.A. 
COxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), D.Litt. (Edin.), D.O.L. 
(Calcutta). Royal 8vo. pp. 194. Rs. 3. 

The work is the first course of lectures on Comparative 
Religion delivered under the auspices of the Stephanos Nirmalendu 
Ghosh foundation. The author has given a survey, in eight 
lectures, of all the important religions of antiquity, including on 
introductory one on ‘ Primitive Religion. ’ They embrace Confu¬ 
cianism, Zoroastrianism, Brahmanism (including Buddhism), 
Greek religion, Judaism, Muhammadanism and Christianity. 
These religions are treated objectively, not from the point of view 
of any particular one. It has been ahovra what they have in 
common, and to what extent each approaches universality, to the 
outlook of a world religion. 


The Kamala Lectures on Indian Ideals in Education, 
Philosophy and Religion and Art. By Annie Besant, 
T).L., with a Porevvord by the Hon’ble Sir Ewarfc 
Greaves, Kt.. Demy 8vo. pp. 135. Rs. 1,-8. 

The work is the first sorit's of lectures delivered in the 
Calcutta University by Ur. Annie Besant under the auspices of 
the Kamala Lectureship established in memory of his beloved 
daughter by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt , C.S.I. The 
author deals with Indian Education, Indian Philosophy and 
Religion and Indian Art in course of her three lectures. 

System of Buddhistic Thought, by Rev. 8. Yamnkami. 
Royal 8 VO. pp. 372. Rs. 15-0. 

The book presents in a comprehensive though short form a 
complete view of Buddhistic Philosophy, both of the Mahayana 
and Hinayana Schools. 

Contents : —Chapter I— Introduction. Essential principles of 
Buddhist Philosophy. All is impermanence—There is no Ego— 
Nirvana is the only calm. 

Chapter II— Karma-Phenomenology—Karma as a principle in 
the Moral World— Karma as the active principle in the world of 
particulars— Karma as an active principle in the physical world. 

Chapter III— The Sarvastitvavadins (Realists)—^The Tenets of 
the Sarvastitvavadins—Explanation of the Seventy-five Dharmaa 
—Shankara’s criticism of the Sarvastitvavadins, &o., &o. 
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Chapter IV— The Satyaaiddhi School —(the Theory of the 
Sarva-Sunyatavada)—The Essential parts in the doctrine of the 
School—The View of Buddha-Kaya in this School. 

Chapter V— The Madhyamika School —(The Theory of the 
middle course)—^The fundamental doctrine of this School—^The 
oonceptiAn of Buddha-Kaya in this School. 

Chapter VI— Alaya-Phenomenology (the Theory of the Vijna- 
navadins)—^Tho classification of things—The four stages of the 
cognitive operation of consciousness—Further discussion of the 
Eight Vijnanas. 

Chapter VII —Bhutatathaia (Suchneaa) Phenomenology —The 
Jielation of Suchness to all things—The Theory of Impression. 

Chapter VIII— The Tien Tai School —The three principles of 
this School, (1) Emptiness, (2) Conventionality and (3) Middle 
path—The Theory of Klesa. 

Chapter IX— The Avatanaaka School —The Theory of the 
Dharmaloka-Phenomenology. 

Chapter X— Goucluaion —God in us and we in God—The 
Buddhist idea of Faith—The Buddhistic Ethics. 

Appendix —The six kinds of Causes and the five kinds of 
Effects. 

Edward J. Thomas, University Library, Cambridge : .I shall find 

the work most useful. The book seems to me very valuable in giving a con¬ 
nected view of the different Schools of Buddhistic thought, and of special 
importance for Buropoan Scholars both in supplying Information not easily 
accessible in tbh West, and also in treating the whole subject from an in¬ 
dependent standpoint. 

I think the book reflects honour not only on the author but also on the 
devotion to scholarship shown by the Calcutta University. 


Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philosophy* by 
B. M. Bania, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit. (Lond.) Koyal 8vo. 
pp, 62. Rs. 1-8. 

The book embodies the results of a scientific enquiry by the 
-iiuthor, from the historical standpoint, into successive stages in 
the genesis and increasing organic complexity of a system of 
thought in India, supposed to have evolved out of a nucleus as 
afforded by the discourses of Gautama, the Buddha. 

The Original and Developed Doctrines of Indian 
Buddhism* by Ryukan Kimura. Sup. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 82. Rs. 3. 

It is a comprehensive manual of charts, giving an explicit 
idea of the Buddhist doctrines, as promulgated in diverse ways by 
diverse Buddhist Philosophers, 
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The History of Pre-Bnddhistlc Indian Philosophy, by 
B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), T) Lit. (Lond.) Roy 1 vo 
pp. 468. Rs. 10-8. 

The book givos a clear expositioa of the origin and growth of 
Indian Philosophy from the Vedas to the Buddha, and seeks to 
establish order out of chaos—to systematise the tesKjhings of the, 
various pre-Buddhistic sages and seers, scattered in Vedio 
literature (Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanishads) and in the works of 
the Jainas, the Ajivikas and the Buddhists. 

Prof. S. Radkakrishnan, M.A., King Georg* V Professor of Philosophy, 
University of CaJeutta :—“ The only book of its kind. No stndent of the 
Philosophy of the Upanishads can afford to neglect it. The book shows acenrate 
scholarship and deep insight on every page.” 


Prakrit Dhammapada, by B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit. 
(Lond.) and 8. N. Mitra, M.A. Deray 8vo. pp. 322. 
Rs. 5. 

A new edition of the Dutreuil do Bhins Kharosthi MS. of the 
Dhammapadaf of which an edition was published in the Journal 
Aaiatique in 1897 by M. S^nart. The joint-editors have recon¬ 
structed whole passages from minute fragments not utilised by M. 
S6nart, and they have brought in the results of their vast and deep 
Piili studies in establishing the text. The importance of the 
Dhammapada as a world classic need not be emphasised too much. 
In the introductory essay, there is an able study of the question 
of the literary history of this work. 


Early History of the Yaishnava Sect, by Hemchandra 
Raycbaiidlrari, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 158. 
Rs. 2-13. 

The book contains materials for a connected history of 
Vaishnavism from the Vedic times to the age of the early Tamil 
Acaryas who laid the foundation of Sri Vaishnava School. The 
author takes into consideration only works of proved antiquity and 
epigraphical records. His method of treatment is strictly soientiiio, 
and he comes to a number of interesting oonclusions, among 
which is the establishment of the historic personality of Vasudeva- 
Krishna and the determination of the doctrines of the old Bhaga- 
vata sect. 

” The lectnres of Mr. Hemchandra Bayehandhnri on the Early History of 
the Vaishnava Sect road almost as would a Bampton lecture on the " Hiatorical 
Christ ” to a Christian audience. They are an attempt to disentangle the 
authentic figui'e of Krishna from the mass of Pnranio legend and gross tradition, 
from the wild conjectures and mistaken, if reasoned, theoriM which aurround 
his came. The worship of Krishna is not a superstitious idolatry; it is the 
expression of the Bhakti, the devotional faith of an intelleetnal people, and 
many missionaries, ill-equipped for dealing with a dimly nnderstoM eteed 

would do well to study this little volume. —The Times lAierary SupptemerU, 

May 13. 1921. 
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A History of Indian Logic (Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern 
Schools), by Mahamahopadhyaya Satischandra Vidya- 
bhushan, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B., late 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and Joint Philolo¬ 
gical Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal. With a 
foreword by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. Demy 8vo. pp. 
696. Rs. 16. 

A monumental work. Dr, Vidyabhusan has given here a 
detailed account of the system of Nyaya, and has left no source 
of information, whether Brahmanical, or Buddhist (Indian and 
Tibetan), or Jaina, untapped. The history is brought down from 
the dayr of the Vedas to the 19th century, and is full of facta well 
disposed and lucidly set forth. 

The author di;J not live to see the publication of a work 
which is sure to make his name immortal in the annals of In- 
dology. 

Prof. A. Berneddle Keith, D.C.I., D.Litt., University of Edinburgh, 
writes ;— 

The work reflects the highest credit on its late author. It contains a 
vast mass of carefully vonfied information lucidly arranged and expounded 
and it is invaluable to every serious student of Indian Logic. It must for a 
very tong period form an indispensable source of material for workers in the 
field of Indian Philosophy, and whatever difference there may be with the 
views of the author wliether in principle or in detail, they cannot possibly 
obscure Ibo permanent value of a work which—as any one familiar with Indian 
logic knows only too well—must have involved almost endless labour. The 
University of Calcutta is to be congratulated on the fact that it was found 
possible to produce the book despite the author's death before its completion, 
and the thanks of scholars are due to it for the production of the work in 
such effective and enduring form. 


A Short History of the Medieeval School of Indian Logic 

(Griffith Memorial Prize, J907), by the same author. 

^ Royal 8vo. pp. 210. Rs. 7-8. 

The two principal systems of the Medieeval School of Indian 
Logic, viz., the Jaina Logic and the Buddhist Logic, have been 
thoroughly expound.e<l here by bringing together a mass of infor¬ 
mation derived from several rare Jaina Manuscripts and Tibetan 
xylographs hitherto inaccessible to many. In the appendices a 
short and general history of the University of Nalanda and the 
Royal University of Vikramsila has also been given. 


8. ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 

Rigveda Hymns (with the commentary of Sayana). Demy 
8vo. pp. 136. Rs. 2-13. 
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Manii Smriti, edited by Mahamaliopadhyaya Ganganath Jha, 
M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

The work is an Bnglish translation of the commentary of 
Medhatithi on the Institutes of Manu. The two editions, that 
had already been published, via., one by V. N. Mandlik and the 
other by G. B. Gharpure, being considered avowedly defective on 
account of a hopeless muddling of the text, Dr. Jha collected 
manuscripts from various places; and, with the help of these 
MSS., made out an intelligible text, and then proceeded with the 
work of translation. It has been estimated that the translation 
will occupy five volumes, of which the following have been 
published:— 

Vol. I, Part I—Comprising Discourse I and 28 verses of 
Discourse II, Royal 8vo. pp. 266. Bs. 6. 

Vol. I, Part n—Comprising verses XXIX to end of Discourse 
II, Royal 8vo. pp. 290. Rs. 6,. 

Vol. II, Part I—Comprising the whole of Discourse III, 
Royal 8vo. pp. 304. Rs. 6. 

Vol. II, Part II—Comprising Discourse IV, Royal 8vo. pp. 
208. Rs. 6. 

Index to Vols. I and 11, Royal 8vo. pp. 92. 

Vol. Ill, Part I—Comprising Discourses V and VI, Royal 
8vo. pp. 278. Rs. 6. 

Vol. Ill, Part II—Comprising Discourses VII and the index 
to the whole of Vol. Ill, Royal 8vo. pp. 206. Rs. 7. 

Vol. IV, Part I—Comprising a portion of Discourse VIII, 
Royal 8vo. pp. 252. Rs. 8. 

Vol. IV, Part II— (in the press.) 

Vol. V— (in the press.) 

Manu Smriti, Notes, Part I— Textual —By the same author. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 669. Rs. 12. 

Manu Smriti, Notes, Part II— Explanatory —^By the same 
author. Royal 8vo. pp. 870. Rs. 15. 

Manu Smriti, Notes, Part III— Comparative (in the press.) 

Besides printing the five volumes of Manu Smriti comprising 
translation of Medhatithi, it has been decided to print separate 
volumes comprising Notes by the same author. The notes have 
been divided into three parts: Part I— Textual —dealing with the 
readings of the texts and allied matters; Part II— Explanatory — 
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oonteining an arooount of the various explanations of Menu's text, 
provided not onlj by its several commentators* but also by the 
more important of the legal digests, such as the Mitakshara, the 
Mayukha, and the rest; Part lIL-^omparative-^^-BGittiitg forth what 
the other Smritis—^Apasiamba, Bodhayana, etc., have got to 
say on every one of the more important topics dealt with by Manu. 


Insoriptions of Asoka, by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., 
Ph.D., and S. N. Majumdar, M.A., D. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 104. Rs. 4-4. 

The various texts of the rock, pillar, cave and other inscrip¬ 
tions are given in parallel lines to enable the student to compare 
the different readings at a glance. 

Bhela Samhita. (Stme as Vol. VI of the Journal of the 
Dept, of Letters.) Royal 8vo. pp. 286. Rs. 9. 

It contains the complete text (in Sanskrit) of the Bhela 
Samhitaf one of the most ancient and valuable treatises on Indian 
Medicine. 


II. HISTORY 

1. INDIA (MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN) 

SiYa Chhatrapati, by Surendranatli Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 284. Rs. 4-14. 

A translation of the oldest systematic biography in Marathi 
of the great Maratha hero, the Sabhaaad Bakhar, with extracts 
from Chitnia and Sivadigvijaya with explanatory notes. 

".It is the first of a series intended for such students of Maratha 

history as are ignorant of Marathi. Of the importance of the Bakhar 
Chronicles for a study of the rise and growth of Maratha power there can be 
no doubt; their historical accuracy is not always unimpeachable. But all in¬ 
terested in this subject will feel deeply grateful to Mr. Sen and the 
Calcutta UniTersity for making this study possible and easy ."—The Hin- 
Suafhan Aseisto, Got. 19!iM. 

'* It is a capital book for history students ."—The Indian Daily Netos, 28th 
September, 1920. 

*' Professor Sen and the University of Galoutta have laid all students of 
Maratha history under a great obligation by publishing this new English 
edition of Krishnajl Anant's book ."—The Times of India, 26th October, 1021. 


Admintstratite System of the Marathas (from original 
sources), by Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. Second 
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edition (revised and enlarged), Fimt edition exhausted 
within a year of its publication. Demy 8vo. pp. 730. 
Bs, 10. 

It is an exhaustive account of the polity that prevailed during 
the centuries of Maratha domination. Dr. Ben has closely studied 
the available original sources and this work is undoubtedly the 
most valuable contribution on Maratha administrative system 
that has yet appeared in English. 

Prof. A. Berriedal* Keith —".It contains a Tery large amount of 

interesting information, carefully put together, and rendered illuminating by 
comparison with the description of early Hindu institutions derived from the 
Dharmasastra literature. It undoubtedly sheds much tight on the course of 
administration prior to the advent of British supremacy, and the impartiality 
and good sense of snch perscmal judgments as you express deserves reoog. 
nition.’ 

Prof. Jules Bloeh (in the “ Journal Asiatioue ”)—"C'est un ouvrage 

Bolide et important, qui fait honneur Al’autcur et a I'ecole fl se rariaohe.**^ 

The Hon'ble Juetiee C. A. Kineaid —“ I have spent several d^ightfnl 
hours reading your most valuable work * Administoative System of the 
Marathas.' It is full of erudition and should long remain the classic text on 
the Bubjeet. I do not fancy any one else would have the indoatry aa well as 
the learning, to write another such hook. I congratulate you warmly on 
your great aohievement.” 

8. M Sdioardet (in the “ Indian Antiquary," January, 1934^.—". 

He has now placed students of Maratha affairs under a further obligation by 
this careful exposition of the administrative system in vogue in the Deccan 
in the Pre-British period." 

The value of his latest work seems to us to lie in its impartiality and in 
its careful avoidance of extreme diction in caaea where the author's views differ 
from those already expressed by both English and Indian writers. He treats 
tirant-Duff and Kanade with equal impartiality, and does not hesitate to 
point out their errors of deduction : he appreciates fully the good features of 
Sbivaji's institutions, but is eqaally explicit as to their shorteomings : and 
be devotes a distinct sectirm of his work to explaining by carefully chosen 
quotations and exaniplps that much of Shiyajt's ^ministrotive machinery was 
not a new product of his unquestionably resourceful mind, but bad its roots 
deep down in ancient Hindn lore. 

As to the actual facts disclosed in Dr, Ben's work, their number is so 
many and they are so interesting that it is hardly possible to deal with them 
in the brief compaaa of a review. 

In conclusion, let it suffice to remark that Dr. Sen has produced an ad¬ 
mirable work of reference for students of the history of the Deocon in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries." 

The Times Literary Supplement, Thursday, May 10, 1923—" An in the 
ease of the Great Napoleon, Shivaji the Conqueror has always been more 
attractive to historians than Shivaji the Administrator, and less tliMi jnstiee 
has been done to his constructive ability. Dr. Surendranath 8^ has written 
a scholarly analysis of the Maratha administration under Shivaji and the 
Peshwas, and in spite of a natural bias in favour et hia own oonntrymen be 
can claim ta have proved that Haratha Government will at least bear 
favourable coa^airisoo with and was in s<ape respects superior to, those of 
cont^porary Buxqpe." 

Jotffuat of the Epyod Ashtip Speipty, October, Dr. Somdranath 

Ben has given us a most oareful and comprabeoaive work ,apd has ahown that 
the work begun so well by Banade ia bring continued in competeni bands. 
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The fact that the Marstba Kingdom laated for a oentiuy and a half ahoold 
be sufficient to dispel the idea mat the Marathas were mere bands of marau* 
dera. It comes as a surprise, however, to see what a wealth of material 
there is for the study of their oonstituticaial and administrative history. The 
author investigates the origin and development of their institutions, analysing 
the influence of traditionu Hindu q^stems of polity, and of those of their 
Muslim neighbours. The book la a most valuable addition to the publioationa 
of Calcutta University.” 

Bengal in the Sixteenth Century, by J. N, Das Gupta, B.A. 
(Oxon.) Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 196. Rs. 2-13. 

It is a historical review of the social and economic condition 
of Bengal in the Sixteenth Century of the Christian era—the 
renaissance in Bengal—^in the light of the facts set forth in 
contemporary Bengali Literature, in historical records, and 
writings of European travellers in Bengal. 

India in the Seventeenth Century, by J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. 
(Oxon.) Dem^ 8vo. pp. 258. Rs. 3-8. 

The condition of India in respect of its political, social, and 
economic aspects, in the early years of the East India Company, 
has been described in this volume with the help of the narratives 
of European travellers and foreign observers who were drawn to 
this land by their love of adventure, the fascination of romance, 
and the call of the East. 


Documents and Extracts illustrative of the British Period 
of Indian History. Demy 8vo. pp. 480. Rs. 5-10. 

This volume puts together in a compendious form a few of 
the more important documents which tend to throw light on the 
British period of Indian History with special reference to the 
times of Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, and Wellesley, the three 
Governors Genera] with whose names particularly the rise and 
progress of British power in the East is most intimately con¬ 
nected. It traces at the same time chronologically through 
these documents the successive stages in the constitutional 
development of British authority in India. 

Historical Records of Baroda, by Rai Bahadur B.A. Gupte, 
M.R.A.S., F.Z.S. (with annotations). Royal 8vo. pp. 
166. Rs. 6. 

Compiled from original Maratha documents, which throw > a 
sidelight on the transactions of the Hon'ble East India Company's 
Officers, offer glimpses of the Baroda administration, describe the 
Poona politics during the last stages of the Maratha Empire, and 
record the working of the almost nominal sway of the Baja of 
Satara. Profusely illustrated. 
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* England's Work in India, pp. 210. Bs. 1>8. 

Bharate Ingraj (Bengali Edition.) Crown Svo. pp. 202. 
Bb. 1-6. 

A Bengali version of ' England's Work in India ' by Pandit 
Tarakumar Kaviratna and Prof. Jogindranath Samaddar. 

Do. (Devanagri Edition.) pp. 262. Rs. 1-6. 

Orissa in the Making, by Bijaychandra Mazumdar with an 
introductory Foreword by Sir Edward A. Gait, M.A., 
K.C.S.I., Retd. Lieut,-Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 
Grown Svo. pp. 247 (1925). Rs. 4-8. 

'J'his work which has no rival in the field presents a mass of 
new facts relating to the early history of Orissa, and sets out the 
hitherto unnoticed course of events which culminated in the 
einorgciice of Orissa as a distinct national and linguistic unit. 
How the author has executed this work successfully after having 
been engaged for many years in his research work in Orissa, has 
been noticed by Sir Edward A. Gait in the introductory Foreword 
spoken of above. 


2. ISLAM. 

A History of Islamio People, by S. Khuda Bukhsh, M.A., 
B.C.L., Bar-at-Law. Demy Svo. pp. 178. Rs. 5-10. 

Translated from the German of Dr. Weils’ Geachichte der 
ialamitischen Volher —a descriptive account of Mohammad and 
the Qura'n, as also of the Caliphate. The conflict of ideas in 
early Arabdom, the narrowness of early Arabic rationalism and 
the evolution of Islamic culture on a broad and humanitarian 
basis during the time of the Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad is des¬ 
cribed with the skill of an artist, and altogether the book forms 
a most fascinating introduction to the mentality and general out¬ 
look of Islam in the first few centuries of its history. 

The Orient under the Caliphs, by S. Khuda Bukhsh, 
M.A., B.C.L., Bar-at-Law. Rs. 8-6. 

Translated from von Kremer’s Kuliurgeachichte dea Orienta. 
The book deals not with the dry and wearisome details of mUitary 
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operations, nor does it concern itself with court intrigues, but 
opening with an account of the death of the Prophet and the 
trouble that arose over the question of succession, gives in a vivid, 
and delightful style ^an account of all that was of enduring value 
in Islam or Islamio civilisation. - 


III. LAW 

Recent Developments in International Law .—{Tagore 
Law Lectures delivered in the Calcutta University in 
1922)f by J. W. Garner, Pli.D., D.L., Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Illinois. Royal 
8vo. pp. 850. Nice get-np. Excellent full cloth bind¬ 
ing. Price (in India) Rs. 17-0 and 3()s. (abroad). 

In these lectures the author has traced and evaluated all the 
more important developments of International Law, which ori¬ 
ginating in more remote times, have attained their firosent state 
since the opening of the twentieth century. He has also dis¬ 
cussed in this volume the actual interpretation and application 
of the Tjaw. as well ns its develonrncnt. slsrnalizcd the divergen¬ 
cies of opinion and of practice, indicated the principal tendencies 
which have characterised the recent history of the IjOW and put 
forth some observations in tho probable future lines of develop¬ 
ment in tho light of new and rapidly changing conditions. 

Summary of contents : —1. Recent and present tendencies 
in the Development of International Law. 2. Development 
of Conventional International Law’; tho Hague Conven¬ 
tions. 3. Development of tho Conventional Law of IMari- 
time Warfare; the Derdnration of London. 4. Development of 
International Aerial Law, 5. Interpretation and Application of 
International Law in Recent Wars. G. Interpretation and 
Application of International Law during the World War. 7. Tho 
Treaties of Peace (1910) and International Law, 8. Progress 
of International Arhitr-ition. 9. Development of other Agen¬ 
cies for tho PoaccabJo Settlement of International Disputes, 

10. Development of International Legislation and Organisation, 

11. Development of International Court of Justice. 12. Pro¬ 
gress of Codification. 13. The Reconstruction of International 
Law. 

The Evolution of Law, by Naresclianclra Sen Gupta, M.A., 
D.L., Advocate, Calcutta High Court. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 191. Rs. 2-8. 

In this work the author gives a systematic treatment of 
historical and comparative jurisprudence on tho basis of the moat 
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up-to-date knowledge of ancient laws and the laws and insti¬ 
tutions of retarded races. The work is designed as an introduction 
to the study of the subject w'hich is treated simply and in broad 
outline. But it is not a mere collection of the views of other 
scholars. While the opinions of all standard authorities on the 
main topics of evolutionary jurisprudence are given, the author 
has given many new interpretations of facts and has put forward 
some strikingly new opinions. A remarkable feature of the work 
is the ample use of materials taken from a historical study of 
Hindu Baw which has hitherto received far less attention than 
it deserved in connection with questions of evolutionary juris¬ 
prudence. This has led the author to formulate new theories of 
the forms of family organisation, marriage and kinship, law of 
procedure, of crimes, of the origin of property and of contract and 
a strikingly original theory of the law of Descent, which, it is 
hoped, will be found worthy of consideration by scholars. Con¬ 
trary to accepted views, the author truces the origin of laws of 
inheritance to donations moiiis causa or at the time of renuncia¬ 
tion and thus establishes the piimacy of testamentary over 
intestate succession. In an appendi-x the author gives a discussion 
of the history of the Hindu Joint Family law which throws much 
now light on the subject. As the author points out in the preface, 
the state of our knowledge of the subject being what it is, it is 
impossible to s\stcmatisc the existing knowledge of the subject 
without a certain measure of theorising on one’s own account. 
This the author has done on a largo scale and in the treatment of 
every tojiic dealt with by him there arc new thoughts and interest¬ 
ing new points of view presented which will furnish food for 
reriecLion. 


The Problems of Aerial Law, by Bijankumar Mukherjee, 
M.A., D.L., Bcrny 8vo. pp. 255. Rs. 2-8. 

Tho work is a thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
Law. It is divided into four chajiters: — 

Clwpicr I.—Bcpmnintj and Development of Aerial Law. In 
this Chapter, the author has collected tho earliest legal ideas on 
the subject and bus attempted to show how these ideas gradually 
broadened down with increasing discoveries of human science. 

Chapter II.—Sovcicirjntij of the Air. Here the author 
has examined minutely the different theories that have been put 
forward by different jurists and has suggested all possible argu¬ 
ments that could be advanced either for or against them. 

Chapter III.—Principles of International Law relating to 
the Air Space. This Chapter has been subdivided into two parts. 
In tho first part the author has analysed and examined in detail 
the 45 articles contained in the Air Navigation Convention of 
1919 and has suggested alterations wherever the provisions appear¬ 
ed to him to bo unsound in principle or unworkable in practice. 
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The other part, wUch deals with questions of war and neutrality, 
IS much more speiculative in nature and the author has built up 
the law with such materials as were furnished by the analogy 
of the existing usages of maritime warfare and the practices 
of the combatants m the last great Buropean War. 

Chapter 2V.—Principles of Municipal Law relating to the 
Air Space. In this Chapter the author’s principal efiort has been 
to establish that a perfectly consistent theory affording a com* 
plete solution of the several problems of private law that arise 
in connection with the use of air space may be constructed from 
the principles of English Common l^aw as they have been applied 
by English and American Courts. 

Effect of Wap on Contracts {Onauth Nauth Deh Prize, 

1917) , by PraphuUachandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 162. Ks. 4-8. 

The book describes at length the changes brought about by 
the last European War in the commercial and financial rela¬ 
tions of nations and individuals. 

Trading with the Enemy (Onauth Nauth Deb Prize, 

1918) , by A. C. Gupta, M.A., B.L. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 146. Rs. 4-8. 

The volume deals with the general principles of the law 
(according to the English Common Law) of 'J'rading with the 
Enemy to which the last European War lent interest and pro 
minence. 

l^egal Aspects of Strikes (Onauth Nauth Deh Prize, 

1919) , by Prabodhchandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 61. Rs. 2-4. 

In the opinion of the author, concerted movements of labour 
analogous to strikes are as old as history itself. In dealing with 
the history of strikes he, therefore, traces their origin and 
course, not only from a legal point of view but also from a 
historical standpoint and discusses the remedial measures in the 
light of the condition of labour in other countries. 


Occupancy Right —Its History and Incidents (Onauth 
Nauth Deh Prize), by Radharaman Mookeijee, B.Xi., 
Vakil (Calcutta High Court), Author of the Law of 
Benami. Demy 8vo. pp. 436. Rs. 6-0. 
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The work contains a history of Land Tenure in India from 
the earliest Vedic age down to the modem times and traTerses 
practically most of the important and relevant portions of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act as explained in the leading cases on the 
subject, and indicates the basic principles thereof not done in 
any other previous publications. 


Position of Women in Hindu Law, by Dwarka Natb 
Mitra, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 758. Rs. 12-0. 

The work is a thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
Law in the University of Calcutta. It is generally based on ori¬ 
ginal research as well as on the results achieved by previous 
writers on Hindu Law. It traces historically the various stages 
in the development of the position of women in Hindu Law. 

General Contents. 

Chapter 1.—Introductory —Scope of the subject—^Develop¬ 
ment of Hindu Law in different periods—Sources of Hindu Law. 

Chapter II. — Status of Women generally —Bight of Women 
to Upanayan and to the study of the Vedas—^Tendency in Dhar- 
ma Shastras to reduce women to the level of Shudras —Depen¬ 
dence is only moral and not legal subjection—Views of European 
Writers on the question of dependence—Judicial interpretation 
of the dependence of Women—Theory of perpetual tutelage— 
Views taken by different High Courts—Testamentary capacity 
of Women under Hindu Law—Eight of daughters and sisters to 
maintenance. 

Chapter III. — Status of Wife and the Law of Marriage — 
Baghunandan’s definition of marriage—Marriage of Women not 
compulsory in the Vedic ages—^Different forms of marriage— 
Capacity of persons to marry—Whether marriage of widows is 
allowable—Rule of prohibited degrees in marriage—Inter-marriage 
between different castes—Marriage of a Hindu with a Cliristian 
woman not invalid—Formalities attending marriage—Wife's 
right to maintenance—^Divorce. 

Chapter IV.—Status of Widows —Power of Widow to adopt 
—^Divergence of opinion in different Schools—Bight of Hindu 
Widow to maintenance—Widow marriage. 

Chapter V. — Proprietary Position of Women —(Inheritance) 
—^Interpretation of Vedic Texts concerning inheritance by lead¬ 
ing commentators—Widow’s right to inherit—Principles of 
succession of daughters in the Bengal School. 

Chapter VI. — Proprietary Rights of Women — Stridhan — 
[Extent of the rights of a woman over her Stridhan—^I’hree classes 
of Stridhan, Ac. 

Chapter Vll .— Status of Courtesans and Dancing Girls—- 
Concubines tolerated by Hindu Law—Buies governing status of 
dancing girls. 
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The Theory of Sovereignty, by Sasankajiban Eay, M.A., 
D.L. Printed at an outside Press, Demy 8vo. pp. 3G0. 
Rs. 10-0. 

Tho work is the thesis by the author for the Degree of Doctor 
of Law. The author has sought to formulate a correct theory 
of Law by critically analysing tho conception of Sovereignty and 
investigating the entire history of the theory of Sovereignty. The 
woz'k has been di\i(1cd into three books: Book 1 deals with the 
‘ Origin of Law and the St.ato,’ Book II treats of tho ‘ Mani¬ 
festation of Sovereign Power in the Different Systems of Polity.’ 
and Book III presents ‘ A Critical Exposition of Sovereignty.' 

The Tfon'ble Mr. Justice G. C, lianhin, Af .I. • —Dr. Bay’s Theory of 
Sovereignty js a learned and able work, the bpecial fcatuio of which is its 
full prcse.itment of its subject on tho liistoiic.il side. I think the book will 
be of interest to ndvanced btudciits of constitiitional hialcty in ji.irticular and 
will proviilc them with valuable guidance in the phiiosojihy of the subject of 
winch it treats." . 


The Theory of Adoption (JogcndracJiandva Ghosh Prize, 
IdOD), by Pandit DurvasuJa Sriram Sastri. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 59. Rs. 3-12. 

It discusses tho origin and merits of tho theory of adoption 
in a Hindu family. 


Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions, by B. N. 

Gildu’ist, M.A. Demy Svo. pp. 214. Rs. 4-0. 


LEADING CASES. 

*Part I, Hindu Law. Royal Svo. pp. 245. Rs. 1-8. 
^I'art II, Muhammadan Law'. Royal Svo. pp. 171. Re. 1-0. 

* Part III, Land Tenures, Land Revenue and Prescription. 

Royal Svo. pp. 158. Re. 1-0. 

* Part IV, Law of Transfer inter vivos. Royal Svo. pp. 108. 

Re. 1-0. 

* Part V. English Law of Real Property and Law of Intestate 

and Testamentary Succession in British India. Royal 
8vo. pp. 108. Re. 1-0. 


Text Dook. 
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* Part VI, Equity and Trust. Boyal 8vo. pp. 170. Rs. 1-4. 

* Part VII, Law of Contracts and Torts. Royal 8vo. pp. 

227. Es. 3-8. 

* Part VIII, Law of Evidence, Civil Procedure and Limi¬ 

tation. Royal 8vo. pp. 89. Re. 1-0. 

* Part IX, Law of Crimes and General Principles of C. P. 

Code. Royal 8vo. pp. 102. Ec. 1-0. 

* Supplementary cases on— 

Hindu Law, Part I, Royal Svo. pp. 140. As. 12. 
Hindu Law, Part II, Royal 8vo. ])p. 130. Rs. 1-8. 
Muhammadan Law, Roj'al 8vo. pp. 09. As. G. 

Land Tenures and Prescription. Royal Svo. pp. 97. 
Re. 1-0. 

Transfer of Property, Royal 8Vb. pp. 95. As. 8. 

Real Projierty. Royal Svo. pp. 23. As. 0. 

Law of Contracts and Torts. Royal Svo. pp. 27. As. 8. 
Evidence ajid Civil ITocediire. Royal Svo. pp. 304, 
Re. 1-0. 

Limitation. Royal Svo. pp. 37. As. 8. 

Law of Crimes. Royal Svo. pp. 141. Re. 1-0. 


lY. ECONOMICS, &c. 

Wages and Profit-Sharing (witli a Chapter on Indian con¬ 
ditions), by R. N. Gilclirist, M.A., Labour Intelligence 
Officer, Government of Bengal. Rs. 7-0. 

This boolc (loa]s with three siihieet.s. The firest part is talfcn 
up with Ji dcsoriptuin of tlie various systems of wage payment, 
viz.t the lime u'ligo, the piece-work \\age, premium bonus systems 
and SN'Stems of payment, connected \Mth scientific management. 
The second part deals with profit-sharing and co-partnership in 
the United Kingdom and oilier countries and is an exhaustive 
analysis of the principles underlying them. The third part of the 
book deals with general conditions of Indian labour, industrial 
peace in Indi.'i and the pa\mcnt of wages in India with special 
reference to payment in kind. Tea garden and colliery labour 
are dealt with in some detail. I'innlly there are two appendices 
one dealing with a comparative study of recent legislation on 
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THE SEARCH FOR A PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
LAST HALF-CENTURY 

Philosophy is commonly said to consist in the inter¬ 
pretation of experience. By interpreting experience is 
meant describing it to us and accounting for everything in it 
in such a way that we can understand what i^ is and what 
it means. The interpretation commonly begins with assuming 
a world of things existing outside and independent of the inter¬ 
preting mind. The purpose of philosophy, then, is to help us 
to understand both the world and the mind which interprets it. 

But how then, is understanding itself to be understood 9 
Or, in what does tmderstanding the world consist? Two 
different opinions on this subject and consequently two 
different philosophies have been widely held during the last 
half-century. 

1 

Mealiitio Interpretations, 

The common tendency has been to begin by assuming 
the reality of the material world just as it appears to the 
senses and to explain everything else in ways consistent with 
that fundamental belief. Hence— 

{a) The mechanical interpretation .—Many have Uiought 
that the world can be understood only from the analogy of 
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machinery. We understand a machine because, we have made 
it. We understand clocks and steam-engines because they 
are of our own invention and our own making. Similarly, we 
shall understand the world if the world be found to be con¬ 
structed in the same way as the things we make—for then, to 
account for everything in it, nothing more will be required 
than space and time, matter and motion, and the parallelo- 
*gram of forces. If it be so, we shall be able, not indeed 
to produce it, but to calculate and predict all its move¬ 
ments and changes; hnd philosophy will be resolved into 
mathematics. Then it would be possible, Du Bois-Raymond 
said, for a mental power sufficiently acquainted with antecedent 
circumstances, to calculate when the Greek Gross will fly again 
from St. Sophia, and predict the day and hour when England 
will burn her last lump of coal. This is all that is needed for 
understanding. 

This is the simplest possible interpretation of experience 
because it requires no thought of anything with which we are 
not alreadyfamiliar ; and is, therefore, the oldest of philoso¬ 
phies still and the one which appeals to the greatest number of 
minds. And about the middle of last century many circum¬ 
stances combined to give a seeming conformation to this theory 
of the world, such as the apparently universal sufficiency of 
the Newtonian scheme of the universe, and the universal 
validity of mathematical calculation, reinforced by the newly 
discovered principle of the conservation of energy. These 
things seemed to confirm this interpretation by bringing every¬ 
thing in the world under the sweep of calculation, and what 
more was required for understanding the world ? 

This then may be described as the mechanical, materialistic 
and realistic interpretation of experience. 

(5) Biological mterpretation .—But about the same time 
another way of understanding the world was gaining ground; 
the rapid advance of the biological sciences was suggesting 
another interpretation. The great improvement of the 
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microscope, and the discoveries made in organic chemistry, 
made it possible now to form a vivid idea of the growth of an 
organism, e.g.^ of a plant expanding from a microscopic germ 
into stem, branches, leaves and flowers. And the work of 
Lamarck and Darwin made it possible to extend what was seen 
to be true of the growth of the individual plant and animal, to 
the whole kingdom of organic things : and to conceive them 
all as growing, dividing and branching out from one or a 
few original germs. Then it seemed easy and natural to 
extend the analogy of organic growth and development, as 
now at last understood, to the whole world, physical as well 
as organic ; and to conceive the whole as growing in successive 
stages, from lower to higher, from some simple beginning. 

Hence many now began to think that the world could be 
best interpreted from the analogy (not of a machine but) of a 
growing organism, and to favour an organic or biological 
interpretation of experience. 

(o) The biological absorbed into the mechanical .—But the 
attempt to make the organic continuous with the physical 
world, was found to reveal a wide gap between them. Philo¬ 
sophy was now confronted with the problem of Life, 
which rules in the organic, but is absent from the physical. 
In organism there seems to be a new force which lays hold 
of the five already known forces of physical nature, and 
bends them to purposes of its own, in defiance of the 
parallelogram of forces. This shows a link wanting in 
the chain of evolution— a, something which could not be 
produced from the already known forces, in the physical 
laboratory, and therefore still beyond the reach of understand¬ 
ing. Nevertheless many still entertained a lively hope that 
the gap might be bridged over—that the two interpretations, 
the mechanical and the organic, might be found not to contra¬ 
dict, but to supplement each other; life itself might be found 
to be only a moving equilibrium of the forces already made 
familiar by experiment. This hope found expression in the 
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famous statement of Tyndall, that matter could already be seen 
to contain in it the promise and potency of all forms of being. 
This meant that the forces already manipulated in the labo- 
ratory might yet be found sufficient by themselres to produce 
all the phenomena of life and mind. And since then, from 
time to time, a rumour has spread abroad, that the great 
synthesis had been already aooomplished. Such rumours haye 
proved groundless, but nevertheless, in the period of the 
1870’s, so much had b^n effected that the scientific litera¬ 
ture of that time was pervaded by a feeling of exultation 
and a lively assurance that the true interpretation of 
experience was within sight—that the grand arocmvm was 
scon to be opened up—the veil of Isis was at last to be drawn 
aside—and a world of mechanical and mathematical realities 
revealed to sight and nothing else. 

Attempt at mediatiorir^Life-force ,—For a time a small 
party, tried to prove that the forces known by experiment were 
insufficient to account for the phenomena of life, not to speak 
of mind ; and that another force must be admitted,—a force 
which lays hold of the already known physical forces, and makes 
them produce effects which they could not produce by them¬ 
selves (Driesch, Haldane, Bergson, etc.). This was a special vital 
farce or elan vital which cannot be laid hold of by experiment. 
But the theoi^ of a special life-force seems to be generally 
rejected. The physiological work for which it was thought 
necessary, can be done, it is maintained, mechanically. 
One after another, the organic substances for which a s^^seial 
life-force had been thought indispensable, have been produced 
artificially in the laboratory, by means of the phymcal forces 
already known. The natural conclusion is, that all the rest 
may be so produced. Why then should we hesitate any 
longer to accept the universal reign of mechanism, and the 
mechanical lnter}»etatiou of the world ? 

But it will not be out of place to refer here to some of 
Ills experiments of Sir J. C. Bose in Calcutta, as having a 
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direct bearing on this question. The plant, we see, draws up 
moisture from the soil through a system of tubes to feed its 
growing cells, as the flowing blood nourishes the tissues of 
the animal. Now the question; what makes the sap rise 
from root to leaves, had long been a problem to botanists. 
A few years ago the question was thought to be settled by a 
German botanist. He bad proved that it takes place in this 
way: the heat of the sun evaporates the moisture contained 
in the plant through the open stomata (little mouths) of the 
leaves. The evaporation creates a vacuum in the vessels 
of the plant. The vacuum thus produced sucks up new 
sap from the soil as fast as it is evaporated from the leaves. 
The sap on which the life of the plant depends, is simply 
pumped up mechanically on the 'principle of the vacuum 
pump. What was thought to be the work of an otherwise 
unknown life-force, was found to be due to mechanism of 
the simplest kind. May not the other processes of the plant 
be yet explained in some equally simple way ? 

But Sir J. C. Bose has shown by new experiments that 
the rise and flow of sap is produced in a very different way. 
He finds in the plant a system of pulses which send the sap 
along the tubes and through the tissues of the plant as the 
beats of the heart send the blood through the arteries of the 
animal. If this be so, then circulation in plants has nothing 
more to do with the vacuum pump than circulation has in 
animals. This,'fully established, will be an important step 
forward in the science of life—raising doubt regarding other 
plausible mechanical explanations. 

But the above realistic view was the prevailing form of 
thot^^t in the 1870 period. It claimed to be above all things 
s 0 «sf»f$Sc, »,r., to explain all things by the forces already 
known to science. This made the world to appear simple 
and easily understood, and was therefore accepted by many as 
the final interpretation of experience. 

Pv^ehology also^ absorbed into hilogy and mecAamc#.-—But 
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eren if life could be accounted for by tfie already known physi¬ 
cal forces of nature, there would still be an enormous omission 
in the realistic theory. It would be like a yersion of Hamlet 
in which the prince of Denmark is omitted. The interpreta¬ 
tion of the world cannot be accomplished by leaving out the 
chief performer in the interpretation. Yet the chief performer, 
viz, mind, had been largely ignored. It is true that mental 
philosophy was not altogether neglected at that period. Spencer 
was the chief authority in science of mind, and to his Prinoi^lea 
of Biologyi deriving life from nature, he had added Principles 
of Psychology deriving mind from life. But his psychology 
made the processes of mind to be so dependent on, and so 
closely parallel to thosd of the living organism, as to make them, 
some thought, to be practically identical, and to bring 
mental science into line with the realistic interpretation 
of nature. To be sure, he accompanied his psychology 
with a certain caution and reservation. After having made 
mind to be a product of the world, and all knowledge to be 
stamped on the mind by the world of things, he turns round 
and assures us that the physical world is something unknown 
and unknowable; and this means that it has nothing in common 
with the mental world of knowledge. This contradiction 
could not be accepted. The agnostic background which he 
thus tried to give to his psychology, was generally rejected, and 
Spencer’s was generally accepted as the psychology of natura- 
lism,^and mind regarded as a product of nature, without 
initiative of its own. After Spencer came Wundt; but 
the difference was not great. To Wundt ideas resolved 
themselves into feelings. Feelings were affections of the 
organism, having different degrees of strength for organic 
reasons. The strongest feeling of the moment asserted itself, 
and rose into Will. Thus mind, psychologically considered, 
resolved itself into automatic working of organism, having its 
ground in a shifting synthesis of physical forces (though 
in his later work on metaphysic, Wupdt seems to view 
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the possibility of an* ultimate ideal background of the 
whole). 

Meaction agaimt realistic interpretations ,—The above was 

the prevailing way of thinking in the 1870*8. But much 

water has flowed under the bridges since then; and there 

has been a.considerable change of front. Science has made 

many discoveries ; many things then thought impossible have 

come to light, aad many things then thought to be known 

already to “ the very bottom,” have been found to be far 

» 

deeper than supposed. In many quarters, where knowledge 
was thought to be already exhausted, new avenues of discovery 
have opened up—everywhere depths beyond depths. Even 
the atom of the old philosophy, regarding which everything 
was thought to be known that theVe was to know, has been 
found to contain a world of wonder within itself. And life 
and mind have come again to the forefront. The power 
which interprets experience comes in, itself, for interpretation. 
The fetters of the old positivism of Comte and Lewes have 
been cast aside. People will no longer listen to Pe-Bois- 
Baymond’s ignoramus et ignorahimus. People feel themselves 
free again to think and speculate. Thought and nature have 
been brought nearer to each other without fear of abolishing 
either of them. People begin to feel again what the spirit 
said to Faust ;— 

The realm of spirit is not closed, 

your eyes are dull, your heart is dead. 

Up, scholar, up, and undismayed 

Bathe your breast in the morning>red. 

Criticism of realistic interpretation — phenomenalism .—^This 
ohange of feeling has made itself felt in philosophy also. A 
feeling soon gained ground of the insufficiency of the realistic 
dogmatism.' For a time this feeling manifested itself 
(in Germany) in the cry ** Back to Kant,” and the study of 
that thinker spread to England, He had already askod the 
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above questions: what is experienoe'? what is untestand- 
ing P on what conditions are they possible ? and what does 
knowledge really amount to ? The realistio school, with its 
claim of adhering to experience as it really is, had said that 
knowledge is stomped on the mind by the world itself, and is 
therefore a copy of the world as the world really is. This bad 
led to the conclusion that mind is nothing but a shadow of the 
world (following changes in things as the shadow follows the 
moving train)—and in itself, substantially, nothing at all. 
Kant reinstates mind. 

But he pubmits its processes to a critical analysis more 
penetrating than ever was done before. But his critlcdam 
led to the conclusion that, to understand the world, we must 
make it ourselves, and that, therefore, not only our process 
of Interpreting but the world which we interpret, can be 
only phenomena within the sphere of our mind. Though 
there must indeed be an independent world external to us, it 
is to us something unknown and unknowable. He himself, to 
be sure, did seem to know a great deal about it in his Ethics 
and Esthetics. But it was felt by many of his followers that 
he had himself cut off all approach to it by his theory of 
knowledge; and that, being therefore a thing pf no real 
account, it Was practically non-existent. 

Yet some proceeded to relieve his system of ito sub¬ 
jective character, and to identify Kant’s phenomena with 
mat^r in the old realistic sense, and thus to identify his 
philosophy with the old naturalistic system (as Beuerbach 
had' already done with the deeper idealism of Hegel). This 
was attempted by Lange in his Sistory of MaterialUm, a 
W(n*k recently resuscitated in an English translation. 

Qontradiction in modem philosophy .—^Thus modern 
sophy seemed to end in two mutually contradictory the o r i ie o '* 
two interpretations of experience which destrc^ed Ciiii^ 
other* One of them, the realistic school, aoeeptiag Hie ompiffi* 
^ psychology of Spencer and his followers, tended^ rednee 
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the interpreting mind ‘practically to nothing in itself, etc., 
by making it to be only a shadow of the world east on 
'the matter of the brain as in the ocmera 6b9cura» The other 
was that of Kant and the critical school which, while bringing 
back mind, practically left no objeotiye world et all for mind 
.to interpret. In short, the result seemed to be either a wofld 
without any mind to interpret it, or a mind without any 
world to interpret. This was at least its logical outcome. 

Since that time there has been a vast amount of 
writing on philosophical questions, but it has been mainly 
controversial. At the same time experiments have been tried 
with theories of various kinds such as pragmatism, humanism, 
neo-realism, behaviourism, voluntarism, Bregsonism, etc., 
but no firm foundation seems to* have been laid, whether 
psychological or logical, and none of them seems likely to 
give much satisfaction to those waiting for an interpretation 
of experience. 


II 

Search for a Deeper Interpretation, 

Therefore the great problem of philosophy at present 
is to get beyond these rival systems of which the one abolishes 
mind in order to exalt matter and the other abolishes matter 
in order to exalt mind. The problem is to find a common 
ground under-lying both, from which their origin and re¬ 
lation can be understood, and a way of thinking which will 
abolish neither mind nor matter, but do justice to both. 

Thus it may be possible to find a theory of the world 
which, if it do not supply a special life-force, will show 
how all the forces of nature alike, are practically life^foroes 
contributing each in its own way to the work of one funda¬ 
mental fotpe which is life itself; and that mind u not 
a mere shadow of organism but a fundamental force of which 
all forces, both physical and vital, are branches. It is only in 

2 
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.this way' that the contradiotie&s of nature, life and mind 
itself can be. reconciled* ' 

. The form of interpretation which tfims at thie resnlt' 
most effeotually was brought forward, a century ago, by 
Hegel (though indicated by Plotinus in ; ancient times). It 
may be called absolute idealism or, perhaps more expreisively, 
ideaUrealism. It is essentially Idealism beoause it makes 
the ultimate ground to be mental; but it is at the same 
time realism because it gives real existence to nature and its 
^roes, while making them subservient to an ideal end making 
the energy which works in nature to be identical with that 
. which works in mind. It aims at finding a common ground 
.underlying the minh and the matter of experience, and 
thereby giving an interpretation of experience which will 
do justice to both. 

Attempt to revive idealism .—This interpretation was 
introduced into England by Stirling in his Secret of Siegel and 
was applied in parts and for particular purposes by Green, the 
Oairds, and Bosanquet. But the work which has commonly 
been accepted, rightly or wrongly, as the official presentation 
of this philosophy, has been Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, 
We say ** rightly or wrongly,” because this work differs so 
greatly in some points from the founder, that it may be 
doubted whether he is truly a representative of the school. He 
has laid himself open £o oritioisms which may be justifiable as 
applied to Bradley himself, but certainly not so, in relation 
to the school he is supposed to represent. 

Some of these are summarised by Prof. Q. BaWes Hicks 
from Dr. James Ward in. the October number of the Ribhert 
^ounusl. There Bradley is accused of the blunder of begin¬ 
ning with the idea of absolute and infinite, and deducing all 
finite and relative things therefrom. This would no doubt he 
the perfect way of explaining things, they aey/ it 

possible* But we live in medUs rebm^-^in the middle of a world 
things and cannot spring all at onoe frtilh; <pavts tb 
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whoH or fly frwn iii9id<e io^oatside so as to look down on tbo' 
whole. All that the fipite mind can do, is to iTork on the 
other finite things round abont, and outwards from one thing 
to another. Yet there is some hope for ns, these • writers' 
think. We may reach the infinite in this way, we may go on 
adding one piece of knowledge to another until we are unable 
to go farther. When we despair of completing the Sttm of 
possible additions, we are in sight of the infinite and rest saifs^ 
fled or this feeling of inability is itself our idea of the infinite. 
(We are somewhat like the mite in the 'cheese; it cannot at 
first form any idea of the whole; all it can do is to eat round 
about ; and when it has eaten enough, it will begin at last 
to understand the whole within which-it lives.) Hicks and 
Ward seem to assume the old theory, that the idea of the 
infinite is obtained by adding one finite thing to another-^ 
so fully exposed by Hegel. How then is the idea acquired? 
If we say that it is d priori to experience, this will mean 
that the idea can exist apart from experience of finite 
things. If we say it is d posteriori with Ward and Hiolra, 
this is saying that experience is possible without it, which it 
is not. It must therefore be immanent in experience—^very 
fact of experience containing the notion implimt within it, as 
an essential part of itself. If so, an exposition of philosophy 
will hot begin with it; It will become clear and fully 
explicit only at the end. (Hegel has a great deal to do with 
the idea of infinite and absolute, but he does not begin either 
of his major treatises with that idea, but draws it out 
at the end, when it has become sufficiently expUoit.) 
Bradley, no doubt, understood all this well enough, but 
he found it convenient to assume the idea as already 
understood, and to begin his exposition with it. 

But, farther, Bradley entitles his work appearame end> 
reaUift and the whole work reads like an attempt to prove 
tlkat there Is only one * reality,* oiz.^ the absolute, and that 
finite things are pnly * appearances * without real% (aa ^ 
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they were illusions merely). This argument would imply 
that only what is absblute and self-existent can possess reality, 
and that things deriratiTe and dependent ^oan only he 
illusions. But only the crudest pluralism can assume this ; 
and it is so different from HegeVs own view, that if Bradley 
really held this view it would be hard to think of Bradley as 
a follower of Hegel, as is often done. For in Hegel’s 
view the absolute being makes itself to be a concrete reality 
in evolving a world of finite and relative things. Here, 
then, finite things are ^as necessary to the reality of^ the 
absolute as the absolute is to the existence of finite things. 
The absolute becomes real in the activity of creation, and 
created things therefore may be said to partake of the .reality 
of the absolute. The concrete absolute is the unity of 
the two. Therefore there is no sense in speaking 
of finite things as unreal or as mere ''appearances.” 
Probably Bradley understood this well enough, but his 
want of clearness in the language he uses lays himself 
open to many criticisms. In Hegel’s system absolute and 
relative, infinite and finite, are factors of one whole of reality. 
The distinction between substance and phenomenon, reality 
and appearance, are without meaning: everything is real in 
its own place and for its own purpose. 

Nor kernel nor husk in nature see 

For there the twain together be. 


Ill 

ldeal~S>eali8m, 
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Bradley’s work, therefore, cannot be accepted as adequate 
expression of the ideal-realistic system of thought, of which he 
is oftqA taken to be a representative. It is open to^ the 
otorge of taking away the reality of finite things and of 
(**nothing that grows and changes can be. real”) 
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and therefore of development, and leaving nothing bnt 
* an abstract being which is the being ol nothing, and 
therefore itself nothing. It seems to reduce philosophy to a 
blank nihilism. 

A fairer notion of the system may be obtained by an 
analysis or expansion of the first three or four paragraphs 
of Hegel’s own basal work Xo^ic as Science. Hegel, 
does not begin as Bradley does, with the absolute, the 
most concrete form of reality. He begins with Being, the 
most empty and abstract. But Being (in' and by itself) 
is nothing. This statement has often been treated as an 
idle paradox. It is rather a truism the significance of which 
has been overlooked. I'hough only a truism, its application 
leads to '*the falling down and •the rising up” of several 
things in philosophy. 

It means that, to be real. Being must become real, and that 
to be real means to be the Being of something. Hence it 
must manifest itself primarily in a process of becoming, that 
is, of passing from a state of abstract potentiality into some¬ 
thing determinate and concrete. But as this particular some¬ 
thing cannot contain in itself all the infinite potentiality 
of Being, therefore the process of becoming will contain in it, 
not only the act of affirming, positing, or giving existence to a 
thing, but also the negative process of limiting its existence 
to a certain quality and quantity. Thus in the process of 
becoming, not-Being (nothing) will be present as well as 
Being. This fundamental process will be like the logical 
judgment which affirms by denying—thinking that A is 
X incliKles the thinking that it is not Y or Z. This negation 
leaves the creative power free to go on to the production of 
other particular things. Being therefore becomes real Being 
in evolving a world of finite and relative things—a synthesis 
of Bieing ^and not-Being. Becoming contains production, 
negation (or limitation), and synthesis of the two. Hence 
a world of finite things within the unity of one creative 
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power,—^infinite beoaose Beings mtut be inexbaust^Ue, and 
no aynthesie of finite things will ever exhaust the infinite. 

Beoaming, therefore is the most elementar/ ex¬ 
pression of what at more complex stages of H^ought we 
call energy or force, and at the highest of all, will and creative 
power. 

The principle that Being is nothing means, therefore, 
that Being to be real must be the being of something 
definite—having determinate quality and quantity and subject 
to the logical processes of thought and the objective, processes 
of physical science. A.nd full consideration of it, disposes of 
several common ways of thinking. In science we hear many 
times the words forces and energy used as if they were actual 
things having substantial existence of their own, and not 
merely absU^act terms for the actirity of doing things. Thus 
we are told again and again that the atoms of which the world 
is built up, are being dissipated into energy^ so that the world 
is coming to an end. But by Hegel's principle, energy is 
nothing apart from something energising and something which 
it is thereby producing —work is nothing but an abstraction 
apart from something working and the something being done. 
Therefore if energy cease to operate in the form of atome^ 
it must operate in some other form. Being will continue to 
or realise itself as the essence of something, but aof 
as a mere abstraction (whence the principle implies the reality 
of energy and its conservation). 

In metaphysics the theories which deny the reality of 
finite things (s.p., pantheism as commonly understood), leaving 
only Qod or the absolute, or substance, or energy as t4ie one 
solitary reality, thereby reduce these assumed realities tQ 
nqthhigness, and result in nihilism. ^ 

We might ask why^tbe realisation of bmng should, tisjce' 
the iowfk of an everlasting world-process; we might t^lnh- 
oi it -tm., springing into complete realisatloii Uke a fi e sb of, 
without time. But this again would be oMf & 
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.retarn to- the nothing or ahfl^raot possibility oat of which we 
suppOM it to haye sprang. Reality •» grounded on action 
^nd ohangci differentiation and interaotion* and therefore 
eyolation in time and space. And reality is not a mere 
aggregate of finite things; tbut again would be nothing, 
without the one fundamental Being which gives existence 
and coherence to the whole. 


IV 

The Reason of the World, 

Thus Being manifests its reality in becoming. But 
becoming is nothing apart from something which becomes ; 
as force or energy is nothing apart from that which it is 
producing; will is nothing apart from what is willed. There 
must be something in the nature of Being, therefore, that 
enters into the process of Becoming and directs it (both 
positively and negatively) towards a definite result. It is 
that something the reality of which is needed for the reality 
of Being. To understand this, we have here to introduce by 
anticipation the idea of time, and think of it as something the 
reality of which is future—the future in the present. The 
world must be already present in Being in the sense of what 
is needed for the self-realisation of Being. What is the meaning 
of this ? We can understand this only in so far as we can 
find something analogous in our own consciousness. Do 
we find anything in our own minds which is still unreal but 
of which the reality is needed for the fuller realisation of the' 
self, and is therefore identical with the power of the self 
prigging forward into reality and, therefore, a factor in its 
own reality. This is evidently Idea rising into desire, and 
thence intd wfil, and thence into action for the further 
'realisation of the Self. 

A world reasons ,—If we must think of the world, 

Uierefore^ as a process of Being realising Itself, we must 
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oonceiye the eseence of Being ^ be Idea, or what should be, 
at first (logically), in the form of potentiality and power, 
rising into an eternal process of becoming or self-realisation; 
We must think of the world, therefore, as ideally immanent 
in the reality of Being itself; and of the life of Being as a 
process of eyolution which is never exhausted; and we 
must think of this process as essentially Thought or Idea 
working itself out into actuality—a world of reasons—realm 
of ends. And this selfrrealising energy which is Idea makes 
what we commonly call Will. 

If we ask, why should Being be compelled to an eternal 
process of becoming ? Why should it not remain at rest as 
the eternal abstraction which is nothingness P Or why should 
it not return at last to that state as pessimists thought it 
should do (Schopenhauer and Hartmann) and as physical 
science sometimes thinks it must do (by dissipation of energy) ? 
Here again we must appeal to the analogy of self and its 
experience. The life of the individual mind is wholly the 
realising of a future which is present in idea. But why 
realise it P Because we feel its reality to be a Good. We must, 
therefore, join hands with Plato, and conceive the Idea which 
is the essence of Being, as the supreme Good—the thought 
and motive of God. 

We must conclude therefore that Being is essentially 
Thought or Idea, or impulse towards ‘what is not but should 
be, lihd which, from analogy of finite mind, we must call 
the Good; and that this absolute Idea is the spring of 
all becoming, energy, force, will and creation. We may, with 
Hegel, conceive it as evolving first (logically) the forms or 
conditions essential to the making" of a world of finite and 
relative things, and call the system of these forms ^he 
Chnoepti and we may think of the concept as filling itself up 
with a world of concrete things and events which will be jeal, 
good, and beautiful (Plato) and call it the Idea, And if we 
Ji^t seek an analogy for the divine Idea, we must d^raw from 
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our own consciousness, and call it the Idea ol the Qood 
(though Hegel, less optimistic than Plato, calls it simply the 
i(jlea, perhaps to avoid the charge of anthropomorphism); 

This way of thinking will be Absolute Idealism, beoaiise, 
fundamental Being is not the idea of anything' outside itself 
to which it is subject, but that of its own realisation as the 
ultimate Good. It is also Ideal-Realism, because Idea is not 
the shadow of something other than itself, but the creative 
force which makes things—the will-force which thinka the 
world into existence It is what physical science calls force 
or energy, because energy is nothing apart from what it has to 
do: and what in metaphysics some call will, because will is 
nothing apart from what it wills. It follows that nothing is 
by chance—everything has some part, use and function in the 
system, i.e.^ a reason for its existence. Hence a world of 
reasons. 

There are, of course, sceptics who say that this is dis¬ 
credited optimism, a revival of Leibnitz’s ihuch ridiculed **hest 
of all possible worlds,” discredited by experience of the 
world : 

“ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieks against thy creed.” 

Such a philosophy, therefore, is not a candid ” interpretation of 
experience,” such as we want.—Evil no doubt is a difficultsubject 
but idealism holds that there is a reason for everything, and 
that there must be a reason even for evil, and that that reason is 
not beyond the reach of thought. The relation of the finite self 
to other seifs and to the absolute being from which it derives 
its existence, is the subject of ethics, theology and metaphysio; 
and these inquiries may be found to throw some light bn the 
pt^hlem of evil. 

A,rectl0 of ends, —This claim for the reality of finite 
ihlnge raises the question; in what does the reality of individual 
things consist ? The system sets aside the absolute self- 
e^tence of things, chiimed by pluralism (though we heard 

8 
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iftot long ago of a ** pluralistic uniyerse **)—a world on such 
' terms would be impossible. It makes the existence of 
things to consist in their relations to one another and to the 
fundamental Being which gives them their existence and 
relations—a world of relativity. What then makes the 
differences between them—the principle of their individuation. 
This question goes deep into the innermost nature of B^ng 
and no final answer can be given. We can however 
understand it thus far. 

The developing force of Being is like the logical judg¬ 
ment,—a synthesis of positive and negative. In so far as 
positive it posits or affirms the existence of the individual as 
a factor in the system Of reality, with power and potentialities 
of self-development, and self-conservation; in so far as 
negative or limitative, it limits its reality to a certain fdnction 
or purpose with the powers implied in it. This finite purpose 
with the consequences contained in it, distinguishes it from 
other finite things, and from the absolute itself which 
gives it its existence; and gives it its reality as a finite 
thing. As Leibnitz pointed out, no two leaves in the forest 
are exactly the same, because each has its own place 
and purpose, and this makes them to be different. Hence 
we can thus far claim independence and freedom for the 
rational soul though its freedom cannot be such as to lift it 
out of its place and away from its purpose as a factor of the 
world system (it is not the absolute and meaningless self- 
assertion claimed by the old libertarians). 

The system, therefore, gives us a world of real things. But 
it is a world of relativity, not a world of absolutes. Indeed it 
may be said that it makes the absolute itself to be in one 
sense relative. Por it brings out two senses of that hard* 
worked word: {a) It is abstract Being as the power and 
potentiality in which the world may be said (logically speak¬ 
ing) to have its ground and therefore as an abstract absolute; 
and (^) Is the highest reality of realities which is the result 
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of the world-process—Being realised* and concrete absolute. 
Thus it might; be said that the absolute makes the world and 
that the world makes the absolute. But the real absolute 
is the unity of the two—the highest reality. Yet, as Being 
can never be exhaustively realised, the absolute in this sense 
is only ideal—the Absolute Idea. 

Not pantheism nor materialism .—But attempts have been 
made at different times to identify this Ideal-Realism with each 
of two rival systems. It has been. identified with a system 
which makes God to be all, and also with one which makes 
God to be nothing at all. 

(а) With pantheism—when taken as it often is, to be a 
view which deprives finite things of their individual reality 
and merges them all in the unity of God, leaving no room 
for any other reality. But this is equivalent to denying 
the work of creation, thereby making God to be that abstract 
Being which is equivalent to nothing. It is in the process of 
becoming—the work of creation—that Being makes itself to 
be concrete reality. The evolution of the world is the life of 
God, apart from which God would not be the living, thinking, 
willing God. 

(б) Another party have argued that it leaves no room 
for God. Being in itself is an abstraction and therefore 
nothing; only finite things are real. The forces here 
ascribed to Idea are simply the forces of naturalism under 
another name. The attempt to account for them in this 
roundabout way is useless. We may as well at once assume 
them as self-existent things in themselves and content 
ourselves with watching and registering their operations, 
without thus trying to account for them (empirical science). 
The future is emptiness and can have no connection even in 
idea with the present and past. The world is simply a mass 
of forces rushing on blindly into the dark and forming 
fortuitous combinations and disruptions subject to nothing 
bpt mechanical and mathematical laws. Thus Feuerbachs 
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M)aght to shovr that the idealism of Hegel is only the old 
naturalism disguised under new names and sophistical 
arguments. 

But Idealism goes far to interpret and explain experience 
and open it up to understanding. Naturalism rather assumes 
everything; and though it always lifts its head again as being 
superficially plausible, it never permanently satisfies the mind. 

(c) And further, if Being thus ‘realises’ itself in finite 
things, then it may be argued that finite things alone will be 
‘real*; the original Being merges itself, and loses its own 
reality in things and has no separate existence. Therefore 
Hegel in attempting to destroy materialism really confirms 
it, and ends in atheism^ 

This, however, is clearly a misunderstanding. Being in 
realising itself in the work of evolving a world of things, 
thereby makes itself to be real, as much as, or more than, 
the things which it creates. By the negative power inherent 
in creation, it distinguishes itself from the things which it 
creates ; and remains real as the creative, organizing, unifying, 
supporting power—making them subservient to its own pur¬ 
pose—God. 

It must be admitted, of course, that in such a world 
of relativity, the relation of things to one another is different 
from that assumed in an atomistic, dualistic, pluralistic system 
(if such a thing is itself thinkable) which make a freer use of 
the idea of absoluteness. 

Cottclmion ,—^Are we to conclude, then, that the cry “Back 
to Kant ” leading to the result which makes mind (in the old 
subjective sense) to be the only reality and making the world 
to be a world of phenomena merely is out of date; and that 
the cry Back to experience and physical science, in the old 
realistic sense, gives no satisfactory interpretation of experience 
(merely telling us that we must get on without one) ? Are 
we to be satisfied with this barren conclusion (meohaQiam 

or must we seek another j^Ilosopliy ? 
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May we not oonolude 'that the most promising watoh* 
word for philosophy at present is : Back to Ideal-Realism (or, 
if you will, baok to Plotinus and Hegel). This will, at 
least, show us the way to a reconciliation of mind and 
nature, spirit and matter, as correlative factors subservient 
to one all-comprehending reality and give a clearer meaning 
to suoh terms as matter, force, nature, life, mind, soul, spirit, 
creation, world, absolute and relative,—terms and ideas without 
which we cannot think, but about .which thinking is so 
wavering and vague. We may arrive in this way at a more 
satisfactory Interpretation of Experience than naturalism 
can give. 

Hbnrt Stephen 
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URBAN LIFE AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

The rise of our great towns is a striking featu^ but it 
is a recent * phenomenon. As Sir Hunter points out ** no other 
government has built cities in India. It is in this difficult 
enterprise in which the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes, 
and the French have failed successively that the British 
have succeeded. We .make our appearance in the long list 
of races who have ruled that sphmdid empire not as temple 
builders like the Hindus, nor as palace and tomb builders 
like the Mohamedans nor as fort builders like the Maharattas 
nor as Church builders like the Portuguese but in the more 
commonplace capacity of town builders. As a nation that 
had the talent of selecting sites on which great commercial 
cities would grow up and who have in this way created a 
new industrial life for the Indian people ” ® More than half 
of the urban population lives in cities containing about 
20,000 inhabitants or more. Considering the continental 


The follomog tnble shows the growth of a few big cities .— 


Nathe of the cit; 

180] 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Oslontta 

6,82,306 

8,47,796 

8,06,067 

9,08,178 

Sombax 

8,21,764 

7,76,006 

9,79,446 

11,72,968 

Uadttts 

1 4,62,618 

6,09,346 

6,18,660 

6,22,961 

Bangoon 

1,92,679 

2,08,676 

2,83,889 

8,04,420 

Lahore 

1,76,864 

2,02,964 

2,28,687 

2,79,668 

Ahmedabad ... 

1,48,412 

1,86,899 

2,16,777 

8,7A202 

Lnoknow 

2,73,028 

2,64,049 

2,69,798 

2,48,668 

Karachi ... 

1,05,100 

1,16,668 

1,61,008 

8,16,781 

Poona 

1,82,060 

2,46,430 

2,93,316 

1,76,671 


* See The Indian Eoptre, p. 669 
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aise of the country it 48 remArkable to hote that tihere are 
only 35 cities with a population of over 100,000 each and 
this growth of cities is not at the expense of rural depopu¬ 
lation.' 

Many years must elapse before our urban population in 
India can come up to anywhere near that of the countries 
where city-overcrowding, insanitation, demoralisation and 
degeneration of physique have created a need for people to 
return back to the land. The growth of our urban population 
simply illustrates Levassuer’s proposition that the “ power 
of attraction of human groups is generally proportionate to 
their mass.** ^ This can be seen by noting the percentage of 
the population of the three classes of towns to the total 
urban population. As J. A. Martin says, ** the medium¬ 
sized country town is stationary or decadent and it is in the 
larger town under the influence of industrial conditions that 
population is inoreasinc. In the larger class of towns of over 
60,000 inhabitants the increase in urban population amounts 
to VS% or more in the decade 1911-21 ; in towns between 
20,000 and 60,000 the increase is only 8% and in towns 
between 10,000 and 20,000 less than The following 


‘ The following table ahowa the pioportion of urban to the total population at the 
tima of the different Oensuses, 


Year. 

Population 

1872 

8-2% 

1881 

9 41% 

1891 

, 9 40% 

1901 

9 88% 

1911 

9 42% 

1921 

10 2% 


XnEngland 76% of the population lives in towns; in France 42%; in the United 
States of America 61% ; in Germany 46% live in towns; in Anstria Hungary 26% | 
in tli« Balkan Oonntries 18% ; in Bnssia about 14% live in towns 

* Quoted by A. F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the XIXth century,** Oh. IX. 

* Leotora before the Boyal Society of Arts. 
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table' shows the variation in urban population at eaeh 
Census. 


Olaeeee of plaoes. 

1921 

1911 

1601 

Plaoee, 

Population. 

Plaoee. 

Population. 

Plaoee. 

PopnlatiMi. 

Total population 

6,87,986 

816,017.761 

7,22,492 

313,488,187 

7,80,760 

294)817,062 

1 

Urban territory 

2,818 

82,418,776 

2,160 

29,702,063 

2,146 

29,200,247 

(1) 100,000 and over 

86 

8,211)704 

80 

7,076,782 

81 

6,606,887 

(2) 60,000 to 100,000 

64 

8,617,749 

46 

8,010,281 

62 

8,414.188 

(8) 20,000 to 60,000 

199 

5,925,676 

180 

6,608,944 

166 

4,604,461 

(4) 10,000 to 20,000 

450 

% 

6,209,583 

442 

6,168,964 

471 

6,467,889 

(6) 6,000 to 10,000 

686 

6,228,011 

847 

6,986,618 

866 

6,988,967 

(6) Under 6,000 

690 

2,331,064 

606 

2,006,689 

669 

1,879,486 

Bural territory 

6,86,622 

288.698,976 

7,20,342 

288.786,074 

7,28.606 

266,11^,886 


Another feature of our town life is their power of attract¬ 
ing the landlords and absentee landlordism is receiving a 
powerful impetus. As these people are few no statistical 
demonstration of this fact can be given. Their stay in the 
town becomes permanent. It is true that in times of famine 
which have "been characterised as days of ** national unem¬ 
ployment *’ agricultural labourers and the village folk 
migrate to towns to find work but their influx is purely 
teniporary and not of a permanently migratory character. 
The increased mobility of labour which we find in Western 
countries is not a regular fea*iure to be counted upon.* This 
is more important than the rapid transferability of capital 
and unless we secure this we would lack one important con¬ 
dition that facilitates economic progress. * 

A 

* Sm The Censue at Indio, 1921, Vol I, p> 66. 

* Vor the ehoreoter of Indian labour and ite mobilitj, lee page 87S to the 
i fiin*** Indie, VoU X (^991). 
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Another feature of our town life is the marked pre- 
ponderanoe of the male population over the females. Taking 
the total population of our country we find that there are 
more males in the country than females and this shortage 
of the female population is due to the hard work whioh 
the females of the lower classes haye to endure in order 
to supplement their family earnings. Just as in the 
Western countries the hardworking factory labourers are 
carried off by premature death in the early years of 
their life, so also in this country the hardworking females 
are carried off at a comparatively early age.* Early mar¬ 
riages leading to child-births tend to sap the vitality of the 
females and make them an easy prey to fatal diseases. In our 
towns there is not only the dearth of the female population 
but generally speaking the percentage of foreign-born people 
is very high in all the big cities. The chief consequence of 
this on employers of industrial labour is that they cannot 
depend on steady and continuous work of their employee^ 
who yearn for their home life, wives and children who were 
left behind in a far-off place. The employees lead an unnatural 
life increasing the scope for irregular sexual conditions. The 
following table shows the above features.* 


City. 

Total population. 

Females 
per 1000 males. 

Number of foreign- 
born per 1000. 

Greater Oalontta ... 

1,327,647 

600 

629 

Bombay 

1,176,914 

624 

840 

Kadras 

626,911 

908 

336 

Agra 

186,632 

783 

119 

Rangoon 

341,962 

444 

677 

Ahmedabad 

274,007 

763 

897 

Karachi . .. 

216,888 

629 

605 

Lahore 

281 281 

671 

440 

Oawnpore 

216,436 

667 

426 

Peehawar 

w 104,446 

610 

349 

Srinagar 

141,736 

860 

21 


^ 8«e VL%fO Smith, Studies and Statistics, p. 41 and the fallowing. 

4 See the Statistical Tables relating to Population in the Statistical Abstract for 
British India. 

A 
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There is a high pecoentage of deaths in our towns as 
shown in the following table.* 


^ ' 1 

1912 

1916 

1020 

1281 

Popn'atlOB in which births and deaths 
were registered 

238 661.346 

238/127.685 1 

238,482.688 

241,419,723 

Total number of births 

6,2S5,296 

8.856,288 

7,864,282 

7,774,778 

Batio of births per mille 

38 05 

8713 

3298 

32 20 

Total nnmber of doaths 

7,090,901 

6,940,436 

7,856,654 

7.886.778 

Ratio of deaths per mille 

29 71 

2910 

80 84 

30*69 

Ratio of deaths in towns 

33 09 

32 IB 

84 66 

83 88 

Ratio of deaths m rural areas 

20 41 

28 81 

30 49 

80 82 


In the Western countries the growth of industrialism is 
responsible for the creation of new cities. Some of the old cities 
of England like Bristol and Norwich have been losing their 
importance. But the growth of their new cities is far greater 
than the decay of the old towns; hence they are countries 
where the major part of the population lives in cities. But 
in India the causes that have been 'responsible for the growth 
of the cities have been enumerated already. Certain of our 
tQwns are already losing their importance as soon as the capi¬ 
tal of the district is changed. Mandalay, and Patna are losing 
their population. Mandalay is no longer the capital of Burma, 
The railway has shifted the centre of trade and Patna in spite 
of being the capital of a new province is declining in popula¬ 
tion. Saugor in the Nerbauda Valley and Ferojpur in the 
Punjab are similarly losing their importance owing to changes 
in the course of rivers. Myingan in Upper Burma is now a 
ruin ^s the Irrawady has changed its course. Many towns in 
Lower Bengal have lost their importince on account of changes 
in the course of the Ganges. As there is no regularisation of 
the flow of rivers even agriculture is being adversely affected. 
From 1882 to 1884 the Bhagirathi was closed for navigation 
for twenty years but from 1886 to 1928 sh% was closed for 23 
years; the Jalanghi was closed for only one year from 1885 to 
1905 but from 1906 to 1923 she was closed for 12 

* Ths Wbis f> CKwrtrnotad from, tho fl^rea ^aotod in tho Stfttlition) tw 

SrlMili Mis. 
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years.* Embankments exclude the fertilising silt from the 
country-side. Gradually the latter becomes lower than the bed 
of the stream and this is the reason why there are more floods 
than before. Embankments also lead to waterlogging and these 
low cesspools, as Dr. Bentley has shown us, are the breeding 
ground of the malaria mosquitoes. River-engineering aiming 
at the careful devising of the embankments and sluices is 
necessary to benefit the agriculturists. The health of the 
villagers is ruined by the embankments of rivers which pre¬ 
vent the annual flushing of the natural drainage channels of 
the people. A hydro-geological survey is necessary and 
measures have to be taken to prevent this encroachment upon 
agricultural fields. Some of the towns like Dacca and Amritsar 
though they have been lo.sing their population for a number of 
years are now in a position to increase their population as they 
have developed their industries. The establishment of jute 
presses in Dacca and the starting of the carpet industry in 
Amritsar in the nineties have increased their population. 

Another noticeable feature is that people of certain pro¬ 
vinces are more urbanised than those of other provinces. The 
following table shows this feature clearly. 





Villnges 

population. 


Rough pro> 

Prorioces. 

Aren in 
sq. miles. 

Towns. 

Urban 

population. 

portion of 
urban to total 






population. 

Uadras 

142,260 

316 

37.040.280 

5.278,706 


Bombaj 

123.62L 

206 

14,907,1*71 

4,400,208 


Bengal 

76,848 

l.SO 

43,609 236 

3,186,300 


The United P 

106,296 

435 

40,670,322 

4,80.6,465 


The Panjab 

09,846 

146 

18,472,883 

2,212,191 


Burma 

223,707 

70 

11,920,666 

1,291 627 


Bihar and Orissa 

83,161 

76 

32,027,424 

1,201,526 


Gentral Prorinoes and 

99,876 

113 

12,619,493 

1,398,267 


Berar. 

Assam 

63,015 

28 

7,428,085 

173,146 


North.Weet Frontier 

18,419 

19 

1,916,491 

86,849 


Piorinoe. 



350,674 
SCO,674 

69,948 


Balnohistan 

64,228 

6 


Ajmere>Meirwara 

2,7H 

6 

164,697 


Oeoig ... 

1,682 

2 

164,097 

8,841 

804,420 


Delhi * ... 

698 

1 

188,768 


Andainans<Nioobars 

3,148 


27,086 




* QooUd Dr. Badh»k»mBl Hukerje* Id his paper read before the Boauomio Asso* 
olilioiii of the Boottish Ohurohes College. 
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Advantages of Town Life, 

The essential economic advantages of town life have to 
be understood in the first instance. There is first of all the 
physical proximity of the people residing in the towns. This 
involves an enormous economy in the cost of communications, 
speech is substituted for the written letter; material goods 
need to be carried much shorter distances; exchanges are 
facilitated and the risks of loans are greatly reduced. The 
economies in communication mean large accessible markets 
and large markets in their turn lead directly to more highly 
specialised form of production and yet further economies. 
These economies are largely refiecled in the huge site rents 
of densely populated areas.^ As His Excellency Sir William 
Harris says, ** it is a short-sighted view to hold that it was 
unjust to rural areas to use revenue derived from them for 
the purpose of ameliorating the conditions in the towns. The 
importance of large cities should not be measured solely by 
their contribution to the provincial revenues or even the pro¬ 
vincial and central income combined but they should be 
considered as centres of the industrial, intellectual, economic 
and political life of the country, their infiuence and example 
tend to radiate and affect every part of every country and 
everything that conduces to their well-being reacted in some 
measure to the benefit of the rest of the province.” ‘ Prof. 
Giddings says, “ The city produces population, energy and 
original ideas—the raw materials of social life—as the 
country produces food and the raw materials of manufacture. 

* Ai an illastration the case of Oaloatta can be cited. The aontenoBS of the hoatiag 
problem haa foroed the people to extend the anbarba and clear the jungle areaa. Buildiuga 
are being rapidly conatraoted in CoaBipore, Dum-Dum, Barraokpore, labapore, Naihattjr, 
Hoogbly and Serampore. Bven moffuail rents round Calcutta are rising. In Saxampore, 
Hoog]^, Ofaandemagore and Chinaorah the low grade clerks find it impossible to pay high 
rents. The yalue of suburban land has risen. A decade back it was only Bs. 200 a oottali 
aptd now it has risen to three to fire times the former price. 

' * Beply to the Address cf the Oawnpore Improrement Trust, July 28, 1088. 
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The city combines ideas and thus forms the social mind. In 

ezchange Jor the streams of fresh life that pour in from 

farm and village it sends forth to every community and even 

to the isolated homestead stimulating currents of thoughts 

and of mdral enthusiasm. It quickens social instincts and 

awakens interests in men and women whose lives were also 

monotonous and hard. It raises their standards and puts 

before them formulated policies for their consideration.” In 

fact they are the creators of civilizatbn.^ Mass consciousness 

is developed and a capacity for collective action and self- 

consciousness lead to self-organisation which would enable 

the working classes to cope with the intelligent dynamic 

currents of life. Towns are the centres of social intelligence, 

initiative and endeavour.® It is the working classes which 

have experienced the suffering from a callous exploitative 

tendency of capitalism that have always taken the lead 

towards political freedom in Western countries. If national 

freedom, political or economic, is to be obtained in this country 

it is only by the discontented peasantry allying themselves 

with a town working-class people that real progress can be 

achieved. * 


The BviU of Town Life. 

While the urban population ought certainly to increase 
there should be town-planning under healthy and well- 
planned conditions with broad streets, open spaces and other 
amenities of town life. As the population of the towns is 
increasing house rent has fast been mounting up with the 
necessary result that overcrowding of houses is resorted to 
and the death rate and the rate of infant mortality have 
also tended to increase. Though the problem of divic 
housing, sanitation and communication except in a few cities 


* See B. T. Ely, " Urban Land Eoonomioe, p« 19. 

* See the Beport of the Indian Fiaoal Comminioai P> SB. 
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is not so very important as in the Western ooimtries still it 
would become a serious problem requiring huge capital re¬ 
sources for a satisfactory solution. As the pace of indus¬ 
trialism proceeds rapidly, slum-like areas and ^ustees or 
** bolshevik barracks ” are sure to arise in the near future.* 
Our town population is increasing much faster than the 
reorganisation of the manifold phases—social and economic— 
of town life including municipal government is making urban 
conditions as wholesome.as those of the progressive countries. 
Prof. Mackenzie correctly says, “ the growth of large towns 
constitutes pernaps the greatest of all the problems of modem 
civilisation.” ® The American statistician Longstaff says, “ by 
a curious perversion the advantage of towns is said to be life. 
There is in truth more life in a given space, more high 
pressure, more rush but it is the rush of a clock running 
down.’** Our limited experience corroborates the truth of 
these remarks. 

Besides these problems “ it also involves the question of 
diminished labour supply for rural areas, of urban municipal 
transit, sanitation and taxation, of poverty and a very large 
share of the maladjustments and physical and moral wastes 
of civilisation, as well as a great proportion of the improve¬ 
ments that have to be made in the arts and opportunities of 
life.” * In some of the Indian towns conditions are forcing 
the poorer classes to live in small ill-ventilated rooms of less 
than 1:0' x 10", paying a rental of Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 per mensem. 
Instead of single houses we have apartment houses; * 
residential areas are being invaded by business and manu¬ 
facturing concerns and the old buildings are put to uses for 

* See Dr. Clapham, Economic Development of France and Germany, p. 63, 

* See J. 8. Uaokeneie, Incrodnction to Social Philosophy, p. 101 

* Qnoted by Prof Giddings, Democracy and the Empito, p. 88 

* See A. Oggf The Bconomio Development of Modern Europe p. 363. 

* See G. r. Shiriae* Report on an Enquiry into Working Olaes Bndgete in Bombey,p. 
S. and p> 90. Bee also the Census of India, 1021, Vol. I, Ob. on Urban and Rnfal 
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vliioh thay are ill-adap6ed. The illogical town eRtensiona are 
being oonducted at the expense of health and comfort of our 
own citizens. There is very rapid growth outrunning 
municipal ability to make the necessary thoroughfares and 
provide the needed public utilities, leading to public confusion. 
A constructive town-planning classifying areas into business 
and industrial purposes will tend to stabilise real estate values, 
promote orderly building, enhancing beauty, developing local 
self-consciousness and civic responsibilities on the part of the 
people. 

Overcrowding and Disease. 

When our towns have grown without any plan the evil of 
overcrowding has resulted. The relation between overcrowd¬ 
ing and disease is too well-known to need any elaboration 
here. The spreading of tuberculosis and other diseases, lack 
of interest in public affairs, loss of efficiency, bad training, 
and development of children as well as moral and men^^al 
delinquency and deficiency especially among the young men 
are the chief direct results of crow ded city-life. The construc¬ 
tion of high buildings in cities like Calcutta and Bombay 
known as sky-scrapers ” is bound to have a prejudicial 
effect on the health of the children living therein. The 
trouble in climbing up long flight of stairs forces children and 
women to remain indoors without taking any exercise. Ihere 
is great difficulty in keeping them clean and the tendency of 
inmates is to throw dirt down on the ground. These buildings 
block out light and air. The vicious circle of evils resulting 
out of defective housing arising primarily out of poverty have 
been stated clearly by Dr. Eord.^ 

Our municipalities should have a definite house-planning 
and land policy even whether land is required for building or 
not. As in German municipalities ownership of land and 
houses is bound to augment the slender resources of the local 

■ S9» Dr. J. Tord’a Sooial Frogrresa and Social Policy, p. 682. 
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bodies. The unearned increment' arising out of land 
Taiuation oan be enjoyed by the local bodies. The land 
speculators* actions can also be checked. The following 
table shows the extent of town estate and its relation to 
population.* 


Town. 

Population 

( 1910 ). 

Extent of Town landa 

Total. 

1 

No. of aeree 
per 1000 in* 
habitant*. 

Within 

Admn 

Outside 

Admn. 

Berlin 

*, 071.300 

5 , 462-8 

46 , 889-6 

62 , 362-4 

26-8 

Brandenberg 

63,600 

9 , 264-8 

8 , 376-3 

17 , 639-6 

326-6 

Breslan .. 

512,100 

2,667 4 

14,127 7 

16 , 796-1 

32-8 

Frankfort on Uain 

614,600 

11,868 4 

3,654 3 

15 , 622-7 

87-4 

Frankfort on Oder 

fl 8 , 3 CKi 

3 , 062-8 

9 , 609-6 

12 , 672-8 

184-6 

Freidberg in Baden 

83,300 

9 . 846-2 

2 , 247*9 

12 , 094-1 

146-7 

Fnrtb 

66,600 

3,570 2 

6 , 813-5 

12 , 483-7 

186-8 

t 

Oolitz 

86,800 

768 3 

76 , 944-8 

77,703 2 

908-6 

Mannheim 

193,900 

7,339 6 

160 6 

7 , 601-1 

88-6 

ICuuioh ... 

696,600 

6 , 724-7 

7 , 068-2 

12 , 792-9 

21-4 

Boitook ... 

66,400 

901-7 

27 , 632-6 

1 28 , 644-3 

1 

489-1 

Straoaberg 

178,900 

6 , 649-2 

4 , 916-3 

11 , 464-6 

64-0 

Stetin 

216,100 

8 , 810-6 

9 , 162-0 

16 , 972*6 

78-9 


'Our municipalities should have special land purchase 
fund and a competent municipal board to acquire land. 
Suitable site for the public^ works can be easily acquired. 
The extension of the town in the desirable direction oan be 
adbomplished easily. Although these things have been talked 
off on more than one occasion nothing tangible has been done. 
Even much assistance is not granted to the Go*operative 
Building Societies to acquire land on easy terms. Building 


t quoted bf Deiran Babadnr U. Bamaohandra Bao, Fa|)er on Ftoblems.” 
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-BtoMes aee not belpe4 by the sule of land below eeet pidee. 

In I^rnmin out of 122 towns with a population of 25 thouennd. 

2$ had eold land at cheap price sometimes under cost pfiei^; 

33«to bulldiag sooieties, 80 had reduced taxation and 

contributions due in respect of small houses. Such are the 
_ « 

different ways in which the German Municipalities try to 
solve the problem of town-planning. It is impossible to 
expect a well-planned town to result from the independent 
activities and operations of isolated speculators and the 
oolleotive power of society has to consciously control the 
problem of beauty, of air and of light. Such enlightened and 
deliberate control of the social environment is necessary. 

There is an intimate relationship between town-planning 
and the health of the citizens. I he ultimate object of all 
town-planning is to build sanitary houses placed amidst good 
surrounding with a plentiful, carefully regulated water-supply, 
a perfect system of drainage, a liberal supply of medical 
help, sanitary places to sell wholesome food-stuffs, a rigkUy 
controlled number of maternity and welfare centres to ca- 
sure the growth of strong and sturdy man-hood and womaup 
hood, and provision for the isolation of the lepers in asylums or 
gar<^]i homes outside the town. Without a system it is 
impossible to build cities in such a way as to ensure satisfac- 
-tory conditions of health. Sanitation in our cities and the 
supply of pure water are not looked after in the proper 
manner. The recent report of Sir Alexander Houston and 
Colonel W. W. Clemenshaw on the water-supply of Bombay 
bears out the truth of the above remark.^ 

The darkening of the river industrial and port cities by' 
smoke from coal fires is a positive danger to the health of 
the people. The reduction of the atmosphere pollution^ is 
vital to the interests of the city people. The injury to the 

* It lOBMirkM tbftt popalatioa of 12 to 18 lakhs is supplied with wator whiedh if SiStt 
»ii4i^sm«m mtA dangetoos (to life and that too in a oonntiy where the oarrien of dlioeee 
re aoioiioBsly preraleat. 

5 
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* 

buildings and vegetable foodstuffs is another loss. The., re* 
duotion of the cleaning charges or washing expenses lor 
cleaning rooms or for making provision for artificial light 
alone would be significant. It has been estimated that Man¬ 
chester annually suffers H damage of over one million sterling. 
It is calculated that if Manchester were to be a clean city 
the cost of honsehold washing could be reduced by about a 
quarter of a million pounds sterling. ^ It should be remem- 
tered that the situation in Calcutta is not so worse as that of 
the Western industrial and shipping centres. Besides the 
Bengal Smoke Nuisance Commission is doing yeoman service 
in giving relief under this heading. 

The rush, scramble, excitement and bustle of town life 
generally leads to late hours of children going to bed. In 
the workmen’s quarters cheap tasty food and unsuitable diet 
is given to the children as this conforms to the tastes of the 
parents. Adulterated foodstuffs as Ghee, milk, rotten fish, 
flour mixed with soft stones, vegetable ghee devoid of vita- 
mine are sold iu the populous cities in spite of the vigilance 
of food-inspectors. The food-inspectors are not empowered 
to prosecute the food-sellers 'more than twice a year and the 
Municipal Magistrates seldom punish them in an exemplary 
manner. Frequent prosecutions of these people have to be 
permitted if food adulteration can be checked. According to 
the Calcutta Health Officer’s report (1923) 4ib’2% of milk 
cas^ analysed contained adulteration. Only 11*4 of ghee 
oases analysed are repoited to he adulterated. This is a 
remarkable improvement over 192 L when 85 % of milk and 

' See Simon and Fiteerald, “ BnioV.eleB8 City/'also J W. Orabam, " The Deatraotion 
of Daylight," pp. 6>24. It has been said in London owmg to smoke there is only 12% 
as much annlight as is astronomioally possible and that one fog in five ie directly caused 
by smoke trbilo all the fogs are befoaled and prolonged by it. See also the Interim 
Report of the Committee on Smoke and Noxious Vapours Abatement, 0 D 766, 1BS(^ j>. 8. 
See elso the Oalontta Municipal Qazette, lAtb Aug, 1926, The indiridoal cost of datsage 
«nder Smoke Nnisanoe in Oalcutta has been estimated at Ks. 75 per eumoi. Abdat 6C tesv 
of toot «re daily thirowp into tbs streets ef Celcotta. 
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75 % of gilo© oases were considered to be adulterated by the 
Health Officer of Calcutta. When such adulterj^tion of 
vital foodstuffs is permitted it is impossible for children to 
grow up healthy and strong. Town work for adults is nothing 
short of exhausting athleticism ” and the Indian people 
having been aocustomed to have plenty of fresh air and coun¬ 
try food find that by resorting to towns neither could be 
obtained and this is seriously affectinsr their physical vitality, 
health, mental and moral developmei^t. The prolonged stay 
in towns tends to create disinclination for travel. It deadens 
their curiosity as regards remote regions and their inhabitants. 
It would tend to develop an influence unfavourable to sus¬ 
tained and concentrated effort. The towns-people have lost 
thbir communal or co-operative symTpathies and look to the 
activities of the state to supplement their deficiencies arising 
out of their own inability. The towns-people are easily 
becoming a prey to the activities of the social parasites of 
town-life like the burglar, the pickpocket, the forger, and 
the swindler who exercise their ingenuity in obtaining acpess 
to ready-made wealth created by others. The activities of the 
more refined class of pseudo-commercial men with their 
naive advertisements, the financier class,^ the organi¬ 
sers of political strikes and the labour agitators tend 
towards the same direction. In addition to these the 
diseased beggers that stroll about the towns are a positive 
nuisance.’ 

Sturdy able-bodied workers instead of depending on work 
of a productive nature prefer to live on the bounty of the 
charitably inclined people. The drink evil is no less serious 

* See T. N. Carver for the different economical and uneconomical ways of acqairing 
wealth. Soonomy of Human Bnergy, pp 24C-2fi2. 

* See the Report of the Begffara Committee of the Government of Bombay, The 
Btoonomio Jonrnal of the !• Sooiety, Jane, 1920, pp 120*123 * See also tbe Report of 
tha Oommlttea of the Madras Oorporation which prohibits begging on the part of tbe 
dtesaaed beggars. 
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in Ihe towns. Drinking ^ and intemperance still furtber acoen* 
tnate the^poTerty and produce vicious consequences. Dr< IVifd 
comments on the evil results flowing from poverty hi &n 
interesting manner.’ 


The Opium Menace. 

The consumption of opium in all the industrial cities and 
centres is fast becoming an evil ruining the health of ohildien 
and leading to chronic constipation and intellectual weakness. 
All scientists unanimously hold the opinion that opium addic¬ 
tion decreases the power of resistance. The narcotic action 
of opium makes the leucocytes tardy in coming up to combat 
the deadly germs of infectious diseases. The loss of moral 
stamina is a graver evil than the loss of health. Medical 
requirements do necessitate the consumption of opium in our 
country but it has been considered by tlie League of Nations 
Committee that 6 seers per 10,000 of population is just the 
minimum required. Taking our industrial cities the following 
table shows the consumption of opium per 10,000 ot population. 
The custom of giving opium to children just to keep them quiet 
is too common in Bombay by the women industrial workers.’ 


Cities 

Oonsnmption of opinm 
10,000 of population. 

Calcutta 

144 Beers 

Bangoon 

lOS 

ir 

Ferojpore 

60 

ft 

Lndbiaoa 

49 

ft 

Lahore 

40 

If 

Amritsar 

28 

ft 

Oawnpore 

29 

ft 

Ahmedadad 

42 

)f 

Bombay 

43 

If 

Sholapore 

36 

If 

Karachi 

46 

II 

Hyderabad (Sibd) 

69 

It 

lladraa 

96 

if 

Onttaok 

.. 26 

ft 

Bateflore 

60 

9 » 


' It thd valae ot importad liquois added to home-grown intoxfoaota tbd aimtu^ 
UU smooutt to one hashed erorea of rnpeea. If produotiTe energy and netienol dividoad 
•re tQ inereoM the drink habit has to be exterminated. 

* Bee Dr, f. Ford, Social Problema and Social Policy, p. 580. Also Dr. Harty, Porerty 
•pd haVldoaa Oirolee, 

* Sea MiM I. H. Kelman, Labour in India, ^ 191 See alto Bddy, SbaneKMl, ** Bbtr 

of Laboor,*’ pp. 67, alao the Bombay Laoonr Gaaette, Bep<, 19SS. 
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The total consumption of opium in the irhoie of ItIdIftliF 
nearly 12 seers per 10,000 of population nearly dou^e tlHbt Of' 
the minimum requirements fixed by the medical authorlftiAB 


The following table shows this 

1 ._ 

e 



Province. 

Opinm consumption. 

Frovinoe. 

Opinm oomsampUeiii. 

The U. P. 

6*0 ppr 10,000 

Bengal 

... 81 per 10,000 

Behar and Orisaa 

■■ 8 3 i> 

Uadraa 

... 8-6 

II 

N.W.P. Prov. 

... 10-2 

Tl»e Fanjab .. 

... is-o 

H 

Central Provo. 

... 16-] 

Bombay 

... 22*2 

If 

Burma 

. . 28-7 

Assam 

... 62-1 

II 

Baliiohiatan ... 

... 60 

Ajmere 

... 62-7 

II 

Goorg 

.. 2-3 

0 




India is also responsible for sending raw (q^ium ** 
fit for smoking to the countries of the Par East. In spite 
of Great Britain’s agreeing to restrict the preparation and 
export of opium according to the Hague Convention' the 
Government of India did not solemnly fulfil this pledge due to 
the fear of losing revenue. The plea that India should go 
on preparing and exporting opium till China should go dry 
first and then after a period of 15 years there should be total 
prohibition in the preparation and sale of opium has been con¬ 
demned by the American Government which has retired out 
of sheer disgust from the Opium Conference.^ It is not the 
external consumption alone which has to be stopped for it 
tantamounts to the exporting of poison in a refined shape 
but the internal consumption has also to be reduced to the 
minimum safety limit of 6 seers per 10,000 population. 

As R result of these bad habits and the poor physical, vital 
and social conditionings in town life, the formation of cfaavaetor 
is being adversely affected. Sir James MaoPonell WaS 


* Bee the MemoMndam cm Opinm by G. F. Atidreirs (Welfare, AjM, IBSS, 

PF, SSaOBS). 

* Bm W. W. WUloaghby>*8 Beport on the Genera Opinm Ccmference. 
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correctly describing the situation when be remarked that **the 
criminal in the modern society is a product manufactured by 
the society itself/* Eealising the evils of the town life the 
westerners are aiming to remodel their ** paleo-teohnio cities of 
coal, steam, and iron, of overcrowding, dirt, and squalor into 
neo'technio cities of electricity, and hygiene, of architecture 
and art/** It needs no emphasis to say that we should refrain 
from building these paleo-technic cities in our blind enthu¬ 
siasm for adapting our life to that of agricultural cum 
industrial character/ 

It has already been pointed out that the number of 
women in all our big cities is much less than it ought to be 
and this is giving rise to serious social and economic evils. 
Immorality is a great social vice and the ranks of the fallen 
women are swollen to a great extent by the harsh social 
conventions and regulations which prohibit widow-marriages. 
The social practice of patronising professional dan senses and 
actresses has to be deplored. The anti-nautch movement 
which was at one time very popular has lost its hold on the 
people. The economic conditions of the wage-earners renders 
it difficut to live with their famili ^s and these people find it 
impossible to lead moral lives. Grime is to a large extent 
facilitated by the serious economic maladjustment in cities. 
A bad season increases the number of criminals. The habit 


* See Dr. B. Mnkherjee, “ Foandationn of Indian Econotnios,” Introdnotion, XI. 

* It hai already been pointed out that the policy of the German mnnioipalitiea ehonid 
be imitated. The German method of tovrn*planninR hoe to be copied. Their eoonomio 
laying ont of cities has to be adopted. Town.ptanning has to be aystematioally studied as 
in Germany, In all the German municipalities social control takes the form of develop- 
meet of new city areas by the mnnicipal government. .In the U. 6. A. reliance is placed 
on private institntiona regulated by a city planning law accompanied by a Zoning ordinance. 
Social control aims at the limiting of the private ntiliaation of the lend according to a 
preconoeived plan of developing the whole urban area. See Ely and Morehonse, p 66. 
See also F, Howe, " European Cities at Work,*’ p. 170 The development of German towne 
is fllostmted here. Indian mnnioipalities must have a soning system In order to provide 
bo H b r asaenitles of town life as a pleasant neighbonrhood, i^eantifal soenerp and 
WpialWts of living. 
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of paying wages at tha end of the month tempta tiia lahourera 
to squander a part or their earnings in frequenting gtogshops 
and brothels. These unhappy circumstances have, to be 
checked and the best method of dealing with the immorality 
problem is to restore the sex balance of the cities. Wages 
hare to be revised to enable the wage-earners to lead a 
family-life and this by itself would reduce the tendency to 
squander away earnings in grog-shops and brothels. Thus 
the essential necessities are a reform in housing, education 
of the workers and the abolition of poverty by paying higher ' 
wages. Government control of prostitution as in the case 
of Japan is bound to be a failure. The increased number of 
Women in the cities according to this scheme can be easily em¬ 
ployed in remunerative work as. tailoring, milling, dress¬ 
making, basket-making, laundry, midwifery, nursing, poultry- 
keeping and vegetable gardening. It is education alone 
that can teach purity of life to the workers and the lower 
class people. Some beneficial agencies like the Salvation 
Army are needed for the reclaiming of the fallen women back 
into the fold of the society.* Widow’s refuges, shelters, 
hostels, maternity homes and reformatories have to be liberally 
created and our Sevak Samities have to expand their work in 
these lines. 


TAe Improvement of Town Life. 

As our town population is fast increat^ing much faster 
than the reorganization of the manifold phases—social and 
economic—of our town life including Municipal Government 
is making urban conditions as wholesome as those of the 
other countries, every effort must he made by the local Govern¬ 
ments and Municipal bodies to improve the cities. As one 
Greek Professor says, ** Men not walls make a city.” Emerson 


See St. Nihtd Singh, “ Sooial Progresa of India, ** 1902. 

See alao Or. a Uohherjee “ Comparatire Hoonomiop,” Vol. II. 
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mInwiwm Hist *ftbs trueiteat ol oWiliistioii is zuM** ths Osqsimi* 
.SMf HiSiiizs ol tiis sities nojt Hio ofops—no, Wt the kindiof 
man the iSOlintry taros out.” Tm oidlisation ooasists <|d 
the barmonioiis co-operation of men with inteileotmU and 
moral possessions liying faithfully and working together ior 
cultural ends.* Neither mechanioal progress nor matmdal 
adTani^es achieved at the sacrifice of mental and mosal 
progress can be considered as progressive civilisation. The 
towns^people should have a proper physical, moral, educational 
and social environment so that robust manhood may be 
created. The placing of good literature within reach of the 
people, more libraries, better variety and entertainment halls, 
oinemaa, and theatresi public parks, the provision of unadul* 
tesBited food stuffs in markets under properly guarded sanitary 
conditions would go a long way in raising the standard of 
living Uisn mere increase of money income alone. 

This constructive programme no doubt requires money 
but tins can be obtained by raising taxation on the ” un- 
canned inorement ” that goes to the landlords ” who earn 
it while being asleep.” This oity development tax can be 
utilised for expanding the streets, demolishing unhealthy 
tenements and thus provide healthy, hygienic and sanitary 
surroundings for the existing buildings. This would lead 
to an arbitrary enhancement of the rent by the urban land¬ 
lord but this can be checked by instituting Fair Eent Courts 
and protecting the tenants generally by a Rent Act. Owing 
to the operations of the Improvement Trusts in the premier 
cities of Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon this situation has 
unfortunately been reached already. Still these cities do 
not oare to raise fresh sources by this method of taxation. 
Either this should happen or the Municipality should under¬ 
take trading enterprises such as Electric lighting* of the 
street, trdmways, railways, gas-works, watcrrworks, dooks, 
quays, market-balls, bathing establishments, timber ware- 
bof$Be^ tbevapeutin batbs^ milk sapfdy, kms and restaoraqts, 
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bydvopathio establishment, mines, bakeries, briok-vwkVr 
diaries, theatres, and otlTer various undertakingi that go 
the name of municipal trading enterprises, Ii% advanced 
Western countries as Germany and Great Britain the activities 
of the municipal bodies have extended in several direotionS. 
Economically speaking this municipalisation can be Justi¬ 
fied on the ground that (1) the enterprise is concerned with 
the health, convenience and safety of the community as in 
the case of water-works, sewage ^orks, scavenging, etc., 
(2) that the local body is the largest consumer as in the case 
of electric street lighting, (3) that the enterprise involves 
the use of public property as the tramway in relation to 
the streets, (4) that important interests of muniolpalities 
are at stake, (6) that uniformity of action can be secured 
only by municipal administration, (0) that more finances 
can be obtained by this method of action. While it is 
possible for the munioipilities to charge the consumers 
for the service the municipal trading enterprise performs 
and thus give relief in rates as it is done in Austria ? it is 
quite possible that these might not bring in any profit 
to the municipality. Again the poor people would suffer 
who use the municipal service and the rich people who 
can afford to have their own service escape paying this charge. 
If increased local rates on real property cannot be levied 
the muniolpalities axie levying other taxes less defensible from 
the economic standpoint. For example taxes on servants and 
other means of display are levied. Another suggestion to 
augment the revenue of the municipal bodies is to permit them 
to add a rate for the privilege of vend on the following articles 
such as tobacco, opium, hemp drugs and country spirits. 
There is also the possibility of adding a surcharge to the 
income tax for the provincial government’s use and out of the 
yield of this tax subventions can be granted to the different 
tnUnioipalitiea according to their needs. The levying of 
hospital cesses might also augment the revenue to a limited 

" 6 

«• «k 
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extent. A alight levy may also be ijjiposed on auction sales in 
the municipal area. The Provincial Governments must mahc 
substantial grants-in-aid towards capital expenditure or outlay 
but they must. at the same time relax the tightening hold 
they have on the municipalities. Another indispensable 
necessity is to establish the principle of undivided responsi¬ 
bility so as to make the muiiicipalities ** the seminaries for 
the education of the people in the art of self-government.” 
Self-government would be real and active and the enlightened 
people of the progressive municipalities ^uld be m a position 
to check their real repiesentatives in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and lead a healthy and national life. The leading of 
a moral, healthy and orderly life instead of the present dis¬ 
contented life with its supreme indifference to religion would 
enable them to realise their highest nature. As Prof. Badha- 
krishnan says, moral life is n god-centered life, a life of 
passionate love and enthusiasm for humanity, of seeking the 
Inffnite through the Finite and not a merely selfish adventure 
for small ends.” Man ought not to be a purely materialistic 
being sacrificing all religion and spiritualism. Another 
distinguished writer says, ” man’s abiding happiness is not in 
getting anything but in giving himself up to what is greater 
than himself, to ideas which are larger than liis individual 
life, the idea of the country, of humanity and of God.” 

The comparative and absolute values of town and country,* 
at the present stage of national life have been indicated 
already. While the allied problems of village reconstruction 
and revival of rural industries surely require immediate 
attentioui the evils of our town life as realised in the big 
industrial cities demand earnest and close study before we 
can hope to advance a step forward along the path of national 
•elf-recdisation. The present urbanisation process is not 
dei^bie and although our country-folk should learn to 
^jl^preoiate certain features of town-life and have the q^por* 
to visit these centres of life, it would he better not to 
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Inring the town into the country.** The prorii^ioB of qufolc 
transit facilities would enable the country people to enjo^ 
an occasional visits to the town.^ Our history has'often b^n 
distorted to prove that our forefathers lived happily in 
villages. Whatever might have been the actual condition in 
the past it needs no emphasis to state that the agrioulturisU 
and the present village folk should extend their intellectual 
horizon and their conception of economic ideal by coming 
into contact with the progressive towns-folk.* Indian 
economy should not be mainly a village economy. The union 
of town economic forces with rural ones is urgently required. 
Our townsmen should not remain indifferent to the needs of 
the countrymen, and a prosperous country is one in which 
the great mass of inhabitants arc* able to procure with moderate 
toil what is necessary for living h iman lives—lives of frugal 
and assured comfort. E^ery family ought to possess the 
material conditions of a complete life. The realisation of this 
completely depends on the fact that our economic system in 
its fourfold aspect of improved and efficient consumption, just 
distribution leading towards educational and cultural develop* 
ment, augmented production by eliminating the wastes of 
land, labour and capital and economical exchange of goods 
and services by intelligent methods of co-operation—can be 
developed to a more effioieat stage than at present. This is 
the real meaning of economic efficiency and economic 
progress. 

Improved Rousing in Cities. 

Our social investigators have^ been noticing the growth of 
our towns into cities and express much conoern at the rural 

* Ervn in the Weitern ooantriea, in spite of their progress in sanit»ti&n, ntedieel 
kaewledge, eleotrieal end meohenical engineering, tofrns are being deserted asd there If 
an adranclng tide towards rnralisatlon which is seen in the nevr “garden cities” ^hatare 
aHains to oorreot their areremphaais on eapitalised indastrf. 

* Sae If. O. hanade. Essays in Indian Soonomios, p. 29. 

* Sat the works of Or. Badhakaaal ICnkherjes. PrOf. B. N Phsrwani and Prof. Batish 
Chanifa Baj. Those rightly baliere that India’s soonomlo salvation lies asMe in the parfeo* 
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6xodiis. This movement they consider isL bound to be strength* 
bned by the development of local transport by the exploits* 
tion of the landlord and the financier which would result in 
turning out the peasant proprietors into peasant proletariat 
and finally into a landless class which seeks refuge in the 
factory walls for a bare living. The squalor, filth, pollution, 
crime, immorality, pauperism, and destitution have to be 
ehecked and controlled by public education, awakened social 
conscience and enlightened state policy. In other countries 
the state and municipal 'authorities consider the ** slums as 
the moral and physical cancer in the body of the community** 
which should be cured by collective agency as early as possible. 
It is understood that ipdifferent landlordism and speculative 
enterprise in building can never solve the housing problem. 
The Torrens Act of 1868, the Gros^ Vets of 1875 to 1879, the 
Housing of Working Class Act of 1890 and the Town Plan¬ 
ing Act of 1909 show the different stages in the housing 
policy of Great Britaia. Though some progress was achieved 
in this line, suburban development of cities, the creation of 
new houses and the rehousing of the workers v^ere stopped 
during the course of the war. By 1918 it was estimated that 
there was a shortage of about a million houses. ^ The State 
now considers the creation of sanitary houses a part of its 
social service which it has to render to the coramimity. The 
Addison Scheme led to the creation of 200,000 houses 
accommodating about a million people. Any expenditure 
on these lines could not be carried out under the recom- 
Qiendations of the Geddes Committee. From the year 1920 
the State began to limit its contribution while the local 
authorities had to bear the variable burden, but progress in 
housing schemes was arrested chiefly due to the Trade Union 
action in refusing to accept “ dilution ** and the shortage of 

tion of oat tital looiol coaditiooingt of town and urban life than m anjr otbor afagfe 
itintpomoili ‘ ilij ^olitioal progreie at the preeent moment. 

^ Am Bamea, “ Bonaiag, The raota and the Futnre,” p G8 
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housing material^ in the eountrj. The present Aet of 192^ 
(the Wheatley Scheme) aims at the construction of 2,600,000 
houses within a period of 15 years. The State undertakes 
to contribute £9 for each new house in the urban area and 
£1210ff.-*~in rural areas annually for 40 years. Philanthrophie 
individuals like Miss Octavia Kill did much tadraw attention 
to the housing reform. Commercial speculators also attempted 
to create garden cities,* but both these agencies though 
allowed to oo-ooperate with the state are not considered as the 
desirable agencies in providing the necessary houses affording 
the minimum standard of shelter, comfort, convenience, and 
sanitation. Thus the* social will of the community opines 
that there is no reform more ursrent than this. Governmental 
action is invoked and there is loss compunction in setting 
aside private interests when these tend to conflict with public 
advantage. This is the cardinal lesson that we have to learn 
from their action. Both the State and the local authorities 
have to undertake this action and it has to commence first 
in the industrial area and although a few of the employers 
tend to house their own employees there must be a general 
levelling up of the standard of the sanitary administration 
in these areas. The State’s duty does not end by passing 
Bent Restriction Acts which however tend to make it 
uneconomical to build more houses on the part of the private 
landlords or speculators. Subsidies to municipalities and 
financial aid to co-operative housing societies have to be 
instituted to solve the situation in the congested areas. 
Housing conditions in the areas are a blot on our civilisation 
and it is left to the State and local authorities to take further 
action beyond the negative protection afforded to the citizens 
by paying rent restriction acts. Individual enterprise would 
always be timid and even municipal bodies would not 
be forward in this matter. Their first duty must be 


* Bee New Towne after the War." pp. 4I>42. 
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to make surveys of theiir area and submit sch^embi tof bousiti^. 
and*land improvement for the provihoial governments and 
these have to take the necessary action. It is the boonden 
duty of the State to ensure the conditions of good life to eaoti 
and every citizen. The combined resources of Jtbe State 
alone can cope with the task. If this is unaccomplished a 
healthier and active race cannot be developed out of the 
present enfeebled stock of population. Closely allied to this 
problem is the humanitarian treatment that must be shown 
to our prisoners in the different jails.^ Prison reform in the 
Western countries is considered as an educational process 
yielding economic gain to the society out of the industrial 
output of the prisoners and personal advantage to the prisoner 
when set at liberty.* The treatment accorded to the prisoners 
specially to the political prisoners is not praiseworthy and 
social justice requires that the minimum standard of living 
of these classes should be maintained. The other recom¬ 
mendations of the Indian Jails Committee should be carried 
out as early as possible. 

“ A revitalised citizenry ” is essential for securing 
economic progress. Tlie conditions which lead to ruin and decay 
in rural and urban communities would have to be destroyed 
and the well-being of society rests on the wider application of 
scientific research not only in the held of industries and 
occupational diseases but also in building and designing our 
cities, in promoting health administration, providing recreation, 


* The of fatten on long>torm prisoners for Bafe.ottstody has to be disoontiaaed 

The corporal panishnents meted oat by the Saperintendents must be i educed ia number 
Bren the Inspector Qeneral of Prisons, Bengal, recommends the very same measures. 
Ssetbe Administration Report of the Jails, I924’, pp. 1*4. 

* The Juvenile Jail is more a penal establishment than a leformatory institution. The 
mahufhoture of quinine tablets is a useless oocupation which does not benefit them when 
released ont of Jail. The prieonen under Section 109 U. P 0 , who are awarded eim|Me 
imprisonment for about fi months consider the jail as *'a residential club” for pladaing 
ipIgBfalef for Uie fntare. The enforcement of the Bengal Children Aot (1922) unsi no 
iMCpr b« |Ulaar4d. 
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and deyelopitig transportation thus contributing to all-round 
doYolopment of the social well-being. Sooial legislaticm 
might be *' a complex calculus of good and eril '* and a 
question of probability and degree as Prof W, Stanley 
JcTons might put it but it is essential in the present state of 
our society.* Sooial legislation is a part of the 'law of progress 
and tends to make society strong and secure and its success 
has to be measured not in £. s d, but in the far more elusiye 
standard of ritality and health. Voluntary effort must also 
play an important part in public health matters by directing 
and stimulating the activities of the local authorities, 
educating the people and stimulating official effort.* 

F. Bamachanrda Bau 


‘ 8«e W S Stanley Jevone, The State m Belation to La boar, p IS 
’ Sea B O Bannington, “ English Public Health Administration, " p 822 
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SOME FEATURES OF HOOGHLY IN THE EARLY 

COMPANY DAYS 

In addressing you this afternoon I should remark 
“Taubah—Taubah ” for you, gentlemen, belong to the distriolK 
and your fathers have lived here before you. Many of you 
are landowners, and can tra^*e for many years hereditary 
connection with the district It savours therefore of pre¬ 
sumption that a foreigner and a new-comer should get up and 
talk to you about your own district. Let me at once assure 
you that I have no sucli intention, that I am guiltless of 
such presumption, and let me take refuge behind the Rai 
Mahasai and lay the responsibility of ray appearance on his 
shoul 'ers. Thej are strong enough to bear my disclaimer 
of his announcement that T should ** read a paper on Hooghly” 
to you I propose to deal uith Hooirhly as I have met the 
district in the course of some research work in which I have 
recently been engaged, and as that work was largely an 
enquiry into the early condi<^ions on which the Rast Indian 
Company attempted to assess and collect its land revenue, 
you must bear with me if a portion of this paper chiefly deals 
with Hooghly as a fiscal unit. By the courtesy of Mr. S N. 
Roy, the Magistrate, I was maided to inspect the Collectors 
Record Office here, but there was no record in the office 
previous to 1792, and as my research was confined to the 
period 1765 1787, this was no use to me: my information is 
accordingly derived from the minutes of the various Com¬ 
mittees of Revenue preserved in the Bengal Government’s 
Record Office and from ocCiVsional papers in the Public 
Proceedings preserved in the Imperial Record Office. 


‘ Ssad at a meeting, Hooghly Historical Asscoiation. 



IW (H. Verekt) Hnd the l^eleot 

ds hill ^ ehi^utty es thej bbuld 6t the 
4£Mhittildiui #hihh tked gbydn^ued the collection of the land 
hhd ihe^ decided to appoint certaih officers to super- 
thl§ collCdlSoiis in certain districts. Among these districts 
dhdA Bidoghly, but 1 undeirsthnd th&t the actual distrfbt 6f 
39[hc^hfy id 1761? dififbred inateHally froni the liCooghly distrffit 
of io-dby in bred, boundaries, etc. In 1772, the ^u^teryisors 
beishtne CbilOotors, and, amid varying vicissitudes, the OoUbc- 
tots still reniain with us. The first Collector of Hooghly waS 
Mir. Willianl Lushington, who had also been Supervisor of 
the sable district ubder Governor Yerelst. Many of hiS lettei^ 
appear in the minutes of the Committee of Revenue (1772-74), 
but his letter-book appears to have perished: there is no 
trace of it in the Record room of the Hooghly Colleotordte 
nor in the Bengal Record Office. As Collector, it fell to hlS 
lot to institute in this district the Diwani Adalat Court: thd 
administration of Civil and Critninal Justice was a matter 
of some nichty as thO Faujdbr of Hooghly was a very ilnpor- 
taut officer, and the Citril and Criminal Jurisdiction had to 
be kept from infringing each other’s sphere of action. 
Mr. Lushington in a letter to the Board, which Is embodied 
in the Board’s proceedings for February 10th, 1773, giVes 
some details of the difficulty which he incurred in making a 
revenue settlement of the district. He complains of the con¬ 
fusion and difficulties created by the various duties levied by 
authorised ahd unauthorised people ih ffanjs and certain roads: 

" The like confusion, 1 behove, prevails in the rates and names of 
duties in almost every part of the country, if I may judge from any 
observation on these particulars in this Collectorship. 1 speak from a 
lively sense of those difficulties which have so often perplexed my endea> 
vours to adjust the differences between the merchant add the chokidar, 
and a thorough conviction that the interest of the public as well as that of 
individuals eqtially re<}dire daore simplicity and greater provision ih thd 
regtilatifltas oofiducting this land.” 

7 
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Mr. Lushington thought with very good reason that 
personal investigation was the best foundation for such know¬ 
ledge that a Collector could require of his district, but the 
Board and the Court of Directors were invincibly opposed to 
the idea. The Directors, because they did not trust these 
officers; and the Board, partly, because they wished to carry 
out the wishes of the Directors and partly, because 
GoFornor Hastings threw the whole weight of his influence 
against the decentralisation of the revenue administration: 
in this be was inflexible, much to the detriment of the 
administration and the country. In the years 1774-1781 many 
suggestions are received not only from the district officers, 
but from the Provincial Councils, that touring was absolutely 
essential to a proper understanding of a district or division, 
but the Board turned a deaf ear to them all. However, 1 
think it is true to say that Hooghly was the first district from 
which the proposal was made, and therefore Hooghly can 
claim to be, if not the parent, at least the grandparent of 
that system which now makes the tour-programme such an 
important feature in the working year of the executive officers 
of Government. 

But this is not the only field in which the Hooghly 
district can claim to be a pioneer and to have shown the way 
to the rest of India. In 1778, the first Bengali grammar 
printed in this country was printed at Hooghly by Mr. 
Nathaniel Halhed, an officer who had already distinguished 
himself for his scholarly knowledge of Sanskrit, as the 
Board’s proceedings for December 2nd, 1777 testify—let me 
read the extract: 

" Mr. Halhed and Mr. James Anderson have by an unoommon attain¬ 
ment of the most learned and aseful languages which are spoken or read 
in India, entitled themselves to the benefit of this encouragement,” 

—the encouragement was a small gratuity in money. 

1 am aware that Serampore claims the honour of the 
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first printing press in ’India, but the Government Beoords 
themselves are an uncompromising denial of this assertion. 
Marshman and Carey did not arrive in Serampore before 1799 
and could not have set up their printing pres^ before 1800. 
Halhed’s grammar was printed at Hooghly in 1778, 21 years 
before the missionaries arrived in Serampore in order to print 
this work. Halhed set up his own press and while engaged in 
the work of printing he met the lady who became his wife. 
She was Helena Eibaut, daughter of the Governor of Ghinsura, 
which was then a Dutch town. To he the father of the Press 
in India is, in my opinion, such a great achievement th^ I 
trust I may be pardoned if I quote in full from my article in 
“ Bengal Past and Present ” on this event. 

“ The type for the press was cut by Mr. Charles Wilkins, another 
Bengal Civilian who afterwards became the first Librarian at the India 
House, as it was then called : the fore-runner of the modern India Office in 
Whitehall.” 

In the Governor GeneraFs proceedings in the Revenue 
Department for January 9th, 1778, a minute from the Gover¬ 
nor General is embodied which was as follows :— 

“ The Governor-General lays before the Board the specimen of a 
Bengal Grammar written by Mr. Halhed and intended to be printed by 
Mr. Wilkins, which has been presented to him by those gentlemen and he 
recommends it to this Board as a work highly meriting their countenanee 
and patronage. Besides the great labour and assiduity which have been 
bestowed upon it, a considerable expense has already been incurred in the 
prosecution of it which, if the Board concur in their opinion of the utility 
of such a publication, they will doubtless think it reasonable to reimburse. 
He will not at this time offer that or any other proposition to the Board 
or anticipate the judgment which they may pass upon it after examination, 
but will content himself with simply recommending it to their perusal.” 

Between that date and Pebruary 20th no further mention 
is made in the Revenue Board’s proceedings of the work but 
on February 20th,‘ 1778, the Governor General brought the 
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mattcoT before tbe lk>ardi aad oSered * to meet the cost of 
printing the work from his own pocket pending the sanctioB 
of the Bireotors at home. 

His minute is as follows :— 


“ On the 9th ultimo I reoommen(led to the coDsideration of the Board 
and to their patronage a work jointly undertaken by Mesara. Halhed and 
Wilkins which 1 thought likely to be attended with great advantages to 
the service. 1 mean the composition and printing of a grammar in the 
Bengali language. At the same time I laid before the Board a specimen 
of this performanoe already executed. This 1 nuderstand to be nearly one 
half the work, is my opinion, and 1 hope the other members of the 
Boar<^ will agree in the same sentiqaents, highly deserving not only the 
encouragement but the subatautial assistance of Government. The oi;i- 
ginal composition is, I venture to pronounce on my own judgment, correct 
and not devoid of elegance. The form in which it is proposed to appear 
for the sake of siviog it publication is the effect of an attempt hitherto 
untried in this country and has been executed with a degree of perfection 
which might have been expected only from long practice and successive 
improvements. The Board will judge whether in the present state and 
constitution of the Government it ought to be reckoned a part of its 
duties to encourage the efforts of genius or facilitate the introduction of 
new arts by which the despatch of business may be quickened or even the 
general intercourse of society rendered more practicable. For my own part 

yielding to the impression of this principle.1 have given every aid to 

the undertaking which it was in my power to afford it. It was begun and 
continued by my advice and even solicitation. It has been attended with 
much trouble and some expense. To encourage the prosecuting of it, and 
to compensate for the time they shall have bestowed in it, 1 venture to 
recommend that they be both directed to prosecute it under the sanction of 
Government with a promise that the whole impression when finished, 
which will amount to 1,000 copies may be taken as the property of the 
Company and that a gratuity be allowed to the present proprietors of Bs. 
30 for each copy, to be distributed at the same rate to such of the servants 

of the Company or others who may ohoose to take them.as 1 am well 

convinced that I sju^U baye no risk in wb^ I now add. I request, th^ the 
Board will permit me to receive from the Company’s treasury for the above 
purpose the sum which will be required for it on my giving a bond for the 
amount. 
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Tke vemainder of >tlbe Bioard resolved, oa moiioa of 
Mt. Pvanois, that five hundred oopiea should be printed at tha 
OoBipany's expense, instead of 1,000, and that the whole 
Board and not the Governor only, should be responsible for 
this deoision. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

Qn April 20th twenty-four separate impressions of tha 
first book printed in India were sent to the Court of Diveetors 
aad those books were printed in Hooghly 22 years before the 
press at Serampore was set up. On ‘January 8tb, 1779^ ajl 
dist»*iot officers were informed by an official Circular lettet 
that a Government press had been established for ptintia|^ 
** all such papers as will admit of being printed whether in tha 
Persian, Bengal, or Roman character.” I shall not trouble you. 
much, longer, for many of the incidents of historical interest 
at this period immediately connected with Hooghly are m 
well known to you as to me. 1 need hardly call your attend 
tion to the fact that Hooghly was a health resort for tlihe 
officers stationed in Calcutta ; that Warren Hastings, and- 
PhUip Praiiois frequently visited it; and that Colonel Monspu 
di^ here. I wonder if the house in which he died still stands,, 
and if so, where it is situated. 1 have seen the actual letter^ 
preserved among the Imperial Records, written, in hasten 
Mr. Thomas Parrer to Warren Hastings, dated September 
2fith^ 1776b announcing briefly Colonel Monson’s death OiIl 
H ooghly and that his body was being brought down for buriall 
in* Calcutta* Even, so stern a master of his emotions as Wamn. 
Hastings must have read that short note with a quickened; 
pulse because it indirectly announced to him that he had rer 
gained a majority in the Council and, thereby, the control of 
the Company'S administration in Xndia» after nearly tqm years. 
0 ^ rsmoorotts opposition: one*Qf the points at issue betwoeq^ 
Hastings and hip Counefl was the appointment of the PaujdAVi 
of Hooghly. One remaining feature however, I cannot pass 
oveft hefipta.OWPluding, 
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You will remember that the Regulating Act (18 Geo. Ill) 
introduced into India a Supreme Court, and that at a very 
early date this Court came into collision with the revenue 
administration hy interfering with the acts of the Courts of 
Diwani Adalat, whose jurisdiction was exercised hy the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils, 1 do not propose to go into the long and 
hitter history of this struggle; among the six Provincial 
Councils was that of Calcutta, usually known as the Calcutta 
Committee of Revenue At the time of which I am speaking, 
namely about 1779, this Council contained two very distin¬ 
guished servants of the Company, ms.^ its president, Mr, David 
Anderson, who had been one of the compilers of the Amini 
Report of 1778, and Mr. John Shore, afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth and Governor General of India. 

All through the Spring of 1779 letters and protests had 
poured into the Board from the Company’s district officers 
and agents against the interference of the Supreme Court in 
the Revenue administration and the use which was being 
made of the Supreme Court by unsuccessful suitors in the 
Diwani Adalat Courts to frustrate the decrees of the latter 
Courts. The Advocate General, Sir John Day, was constantly 
being called upon for his opinion. Matters reached such a 
pitch that Mr. John Shore submitted to the Calcutta Commit¬ 
tee a refusal to take over the superintendency of the Diwani 
Adalat attached to that Council, on the ground that in doing 
his duty to the Compiny he might have his personal property 
confiscated by somg decree of the High Court casting him in 
damages for acts done in his official capacity. Finally, in 
order to escape the humiliation which the Supreme Court's 
decrees were inflicting on it, in 1780, the Calcutta Committee 
of Revenue transferred its quarters, with the Board's sanction, 
to Hooghly, so Hooghly becanie for a time the seat of what 
may be termed the Presidency Division. 

These are only a few instances, of the importance of the 
Hooghly district at a critical period of the Company’s History: 
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it would be profitable pnd interesting if this Society could set 
itself to investigate and establish the topography of the same 
period. I have asked where the house was in which Colonel 
Monson died. 1 might extend the list of enquiries, where 
was the house situated which Mr. Lushington built which 
afterwards became the house of the Collector of Hooghly ? 
Where were the Courts of Biwani and Faujdari situated ? 
Where did the Eaujdar of Hooghly live? I am sure that it 
is not too late to obtain much of this knowledge: and that 
reminds me of a great difficulty which a former resident of 
Hooghly accidentally solved for me. I was searching every¬ 
where, without success, for a set of the accounts usually kept 
by a zamindar; I saw a book advertised for five shillings in 
a Scottish bookshop’s catalogue labeUed ^‘Zamindari Accounts I’* 
I sent the money and waited for nearly two months in 
patience; then to my great<delight arrived a book, containing 
specimens in Bengali and English of a complete set of the 
accounts kept by a zamindar, with full and complete examples. 
It was drawn up in 1823 by D. C. Smyth, Collector of 
Hooghly, after whom “Smyth’s ghat’’ is named. 

Lastly, we in Chinsura-Hooghly district can claim to 
have led the way in promoting the welfare and comfort of 
millions. I do not exaggerate. Some ease-loving Butchman 
invented the swing-punkah and introduced it into Chinsura, 
superseding the old hand-fans: think of the comfort that 
simple device has brought: like so many benefactors of the 
human race, there is no mark of gratitude raised to the 
inventor. We do not even know his name. When I regard 
some of the effigies that disfigure our public places, I mentally 
take off my hat to that Butchman and trust that he is being 
fanned by the breezes of Paradise. 

Well, I will not trespass longer on your patience. 

Printing, punkahs, official touring, all originated in 
this district and we can challenge any other locality in India 
to show any single invention, let alone three, which has more 
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(ioktHbuted to l^e developihettt of toodofk tiidik. Wb krb 
Otenhadowed by nofisy joto MillA and the metropolUl bdtoiy 
rboognises oiir e&ietekce, bat #e haye OUr ihehioriei hhd 
pride; and We, both residefits by birth aad by official CoOhidd^ 
tiou, are conteat to feel that we are the legatees of no meah 
traditions. 

Rt B. Ramsbotham 


VIA LUNA 

Lost in the Valley of vague Unrest, groping along 
In bewilderment, caught by the glamour of false lights 
Which, when pursued prove but chimeras; 

The mere visualized expressions of yearning and hopei 
Empty of themselves and crumbling at first touch. 
Wandering amid the murky shadows of Unreality, I chanced 
One inght to look above the level of the stifling Valley; 

And lo t serenely sailing on the ethrio waves 
Came the new moon, like a white gondola, hailing 
From a distant Fort. 

This gentle craft gate me to Bream. 


Lilt S< Amdbbson 
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THE ETHICAL THEISM OF RAMANUJA» 

Philosophy seeks the reason for the verities of life. It 
strives to discover the “ open secret of the world.” The philo* 
Sophie vision is synoptic—a vision that sees “ all ” the facts in 
their inter-relationship. Partial and piece-meal views of 
reality seldom satisfy the philosopher. His sole aim is to 
narrate the one tale of everythin". 

The quest for world-wisdom has been pt'culiarly fascinat¬ 
ing to philosophers in all ages and countries, with the result that 
to-day we have quite a respectable amount of philosophical 
heritage, in the shape of so many systems of thought. The 
aim of this paper will be to set fotth in outline the ethical 
theism formulated by Ramanuja. 

I 

At the outset, it is necessary to state briefly Sankara’s 
position, in as much as both Sankara and llamanuja claim to 
interpret for us the essential teaching of the Upanishads, the 
Brahma-Sutras and the Bhagavad Gita, but curiously enough, 
succeed in giving us two different lines of speculation. 

To Sqnkara the whole universe is one, Brahman, “one 
only without a second.” It is pure thought, inexpressible, 
incomprehensible. All determinations vanish like clouds 
before the characterless unity. .It cannot be called good or 
bad. It is neither ugly nor beautiful. The one reality, then, 
is devoid of qualities, is without differentiation. Sankara’s 
Brahman is just Spinoza’s perfectly undetermined Substance. 
If Brahman alone is real, what about the world of experience ? 
It is Maya. Avidya or ignorance causes the appearance of 
plurality. The multiplicity of things and persons is real only 

* Bead before the Indian Philosophical Coo^reea, 

8 
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for practical purposes. It is the object of the lower know¬ 
ledge, while the higher knowledge has for its object Brahman. 
Because it is Maya that gives rise to the appearance of multi¬ 
plicity and individuality, man obtains release from the 
trammels of earthly existence by true knowledge, Vidya, the 
insight that he is himself Brahman. (Ahem brahmasmi, 
Tatvamasi.) Salvation, thus, is a way of knowledge, and not 
a way of acting. Man does not become divine ; he is divine. 
He has only to pierce through the veil of Maya and cognise 
his divinity. The released soul. Brahman, is beyond morality 
and religion, because it is featureless. Moral life and religious 
experience are possible only when the person believes in the 
ultimate existence of God, who is the Good. Morality and 
religion, says Sankara, are for man only so long as he is bound 
by Maya to the practical world. But there he can derive 
religious satisfaction by worshipping an Isvara, a personal 
God who, however, is as unreal as the worshipper. Isvara 
exists “ illusively in an illusive world.” 

II 

Bamanuja finds that this is no resting place for thought. 
Maya a central factor in Sankara’s system. It enables him 
to explain away multiplicity. It is because things are enve¬ 
loped by Maya that they appear multiple. Bamanuja oon- 
yincingly points out that Maya must go. It threatens the 
claim of Brahman to be the single, absolute reality, one only 
without a second.” Sankara grievously fails to solve the 
problem of the One and the Many. To say that individual things 
and persons are lost in Brahman and that the apprehension of 
separate appearances is only an illusion, is to blink the prob¬ 
lem, not to solve it. The world of things and persons is 
real. Multiplicity is a fact. Perception tells us so. The 
central formula of Advaita philosophy, ** Thou art that,” so 
far from denoting an undifferenced identity, clearly implies 
distinction. 
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Besides, Brahman which devours all differences is a 
nonentity. It is scarcely distinguishable from Nothing. It id 
** a mighty Darkness filling the seat of Power.** 

Sankara's philosophy is too intellectualistic to lay firm 
hold on the head or heart of men. Reason is. taken to giddy 
heights from which it declares that feeling and action are for 
ever destined to live in the world of phantasms. Pure intellect 
may lead us to dialectical triumphs; but it ends in reducing 
the world to ** an unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.*’ 
Reason, when pushed to the extreme, finds its own reduotio 
ad abaurdum. There is something which discursive reasoning 
cannot penetrate to the full. That is why the Upanisadic 
thinkers were never tired of repeating that Brahman is not 
reached by much speculation. Brahman is not the end of a 
syllogism. ** Conviction can only come by living, not by 
merely thinking.” Wordsworth in the same vein says— 

“ Thro’ love, thro’ hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than wo know,” 

Thomas Hardy says— 


” Loosed from wrings of reason, 

We might blow like flowers. 

Sense of Time-wrought treason 
Would not then be ours 
In and out of season ; 

Loosed from wrings of reason 
We should laud the Powers.”* 

A true philosophy must satisfy the head and the heart, 
both the speculative and the practical reason. Man’s feeling 
and will constitute as much of his personality as his intelli¬ 
gence. The hard facts of ethical and religious life should be 
explained. “ Any theory of the universe which neglects the 
facts of will omits that which seems to communicate a living 
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reality to the whole.*’ ** It is in the will, in purposive action 
and particularly in moral activity that we lay hold upon 
reality.” Creation of tiie Good and the Beautiful no less than 
the apprehension of the True must be our ideal. This does 
not mean that .emotion should lead and that reason should 
obey. Emotion ‘Can supply the energy, but not the insight. 
Emotion is a strong but skittish horse that is capable of 
doing excellent work but requires a strong hand at the reins 
and a clear head behind.” The intellect shall rule. It shall 

t 

continue to be the highest court of appeal. Only it must be 
oomprehensivo. It must find room for Ethics, Aesthetics 
and Religion. 

Sankara’s Advaita*Vedanta fails to satisfy our moral and 
spiritual aspirations. Is it not effrontery to say that morality 
and religion are valid for practical reasons, though essentially 
unreal ? Religion and morals do not belong to the “dream¬ 
land of pieturesque fancy.” 

Morality cannot thrive in the absolute monism of Sankara. 
There can be no ethical life if Brahman is regarded as charac¬ 
terless unity. Morality dem.inds that Brahman should be 
conceived as the Eternal Good-ness, who is the source of all 
our ideftl. That the Good is supreme in heaven and earth, 
that the world is a moral order, is an ethical postulate. If 
permanent self-hood is an illusion, the notion of duty 
lases all its significance. The moral “ ought” does not 
apply- to a self that is non-existent. Our will must be 
real, if ethics has a meaning. ' Moral consciousness tells 
us emphatically tftat we are as truly distinct from God, 
the source of our being, as we are from our fellow men. 
Besides, there is little sense in saying that questions of 
morality apply only to the lower world, but are transcended 
in the higher. If moral values are real, they are real at all 
times. Else, they cease to have any significance. In short, 
morality demands permanent individuals, and a First Principle 
that is the Good, the guiding star of all progress. But 
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according to Sankara, individuality is an illusion occasioned 
by Avidya. The only reality, Brahman, cannot be called 
the Good. How, then, can bis system accommodate morality 
in its scheme? 

Similarly, religion finds no congenial home in the un¬ 
flinching monism of Sankara. The distinction he draws 
between the God of religion and the Absolute of Philosophic 
Speculation has no warrant. Isvara, the personal God, is a 
concession to ignorant minds. Isvara,- the God of the practi¬ 
cal world, is so much of an unreality, that “the name God 
applied to it has the sound of Mei)hi8tophelian mockery.” 
All this is fine “ dialectical idyll.” “Theism,” says Macnicol, 
“of course cannot recognise this pinchbeck deity.” Impas¬ 
sioned religious experience always exhibits the spirit of adora¬ 
tion. The object of adoration must be such that one can 
love it with all his heart, and mind and strength. “The 
Being than which none greater can be thought”—this alone 
can be an object of devout worship. “The wise man,” the 
Arhat of Buddhism, has failed to move men’s hearts, because 
he is only a glorified man. Por the same reason, Hegel’s 
State, could not long evoke love and adoration from religious 
minds. Corate’s Humanity fares no better. The fintte God 
of Hastings Rashdall is too limited a deity to afford spiritual 
satisfaction. For the ethical religion, God must be infinite 
in his qualities. He must be clothed in ethical and moral 
grandeur. The spirit in all Spirits, the Bighteous God, 
must be intrinsically complete and perfect. The religious 
consciousness, as truly as the moral consciousness, vouches 
for dualism. A sense of distinction between the Supreme 
Source of existence and the dependent souls is vital in a 
religious experience. The devotee has a sense of the personal 
presence of God, together with a feeling of individuality 
which nothing could shake. The conviction that God loves 
his devotees is also predominant. And certainly God could 
not love persons who are essentially unreal. He loves a 
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being who could love him in return. Thus, Sankara’s Isvara 
does not answer to the true ideal of Godhead. His Brahman 
makes individuality a phantasm. The Vigorous monism he 
preached is opposed to all spiritual and moral values. 
Ramanuja proceeds to show that Ethical Theism makes 
human actions intelligible, makes them more than a shadow 
fight or aimless phantasmagoria.” 

Ill 

A belief in his own self as final and unanalysable is 
brought home to every self-conscious individual. No argu¬ 
ment could shake this bedrock of certainty. Man discerns 
that the self in him is a unifying principle. This unity 
maintains and develops itself in and through infinite diver¬ 
sity. Thus man is aware of a self in him which is one and 
infinitely complex. It is the unity of the organic whole. 
The reflective mind also realises that this self is a centre of 
activity. He feels that he is free to direct his actions. This 
constitutes his highest glory and greatest responsibility. 
“In the purposive ‘I will’ each man is real and is immediate¬ 
ly conscious of his own reality.” In the manner of Descartes 
man could argue very well, “ I will, therefore I am.” In 
his freedom to will, to perform purposive action, • he realises 
beyond measure his individuality or selfhood. 

“ Man partly is, but w'holly hopes to be.” The true 
self is not found; it has to be achieved. The individual 
moral agent believes in the greatness of his destiny; he finds 
that the self is moving towards the goal of its own ideal of 
spiritual perfection. He is gradually working out his own 
spiritual evolution. His self is an ever-developing, ever- 
widening principle. Evolution has taught us that a develop¬ 
ing series can only be understood in the light of the end. 
Hence the divine nature of the spirit, the dignity of man 
is grasped only in the light of his ideal end, which is nothing 
short of the realisation of the cosmic or universal ideal-— 
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communion with the World-spirit. In short, man is indubi¬ 
tably certain of a self in him, which is a unity, unity-in¬ 
difference. This self is not completely realised. The pro¬ 
gressive purification of his spirit is his own act. His capa¬ 
city to will tells him that he is a free agent and that he 
could walk for ever in the God ward path. 

From his conception of the microcosm, man derives 
his idea of the macrocosm; from the subjective he proceeds 
to the objective. He saw amidst the stream of his mental 
states a single unifying principle,—self. Now he sees a 
similar spirit at the centre of the entire complex of intelligent 
and non-intelligent beings. He gels an insight into the unity 
and kinship of all that is. Ramanujri secures the unity of 
the Universe without sacrificing its multiplicity. The All is 
One. The Supreme Spirit lies at the heart of “all the choir 
of heaven and furniture of the earth,’* and unifies them into 
an ordered whole. “ All are but parts of one stupendous 
whole, whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” Everything 
is embraced in the unity and harmony of a single system. 
Outside the sublime spirit of the Universe there is neither 
life nor being. The world is not an illusion, but it exists in 
Him. Matter and Soul find their eternal abode in Him. 

This sublime spirit, the Essence of things, is Puru- 
shottama. Bamanuja conceives of him as endowed with 
every perfection. “ lie is a magnified and glorified replica 
of what is best and highest and most real in man.” God is 
not intelligence as Sankara would have it. According to 
Ramanuja, God is intelligent, merciful, and righteous. To 
him belong the attributes, Truth and loving-kindness. He 
is omnipotent. He is the source of all power. The indivi¬ 
dual soul has freedom to do what he likes. Only his freedom 
has certain limits. 

The Spirit of all spirits is not the transcendent God of 
the Deist. He is not sundered from the life of the universe. 
A transcendent God standing aloof from the drama, ** a spirit 
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beyond the stars,” is a mere stage manager, almighty watch¬ 
maker. Nor is God identical with the world process. He is 
not exhausted by the world of thing.s and persons. Bamanuja 
holds before us the lofty conception of a God who is at once 
immanent and transcendent. He is immanent in everything; 
he rules the universe; He is the Inner Controller. He is the 
“Ocean of Life” in which we live, move and have our being. 
Hens the ever-present life of the world. The world of men and 
nature is pervaded by one power, wisdom and purpose. The 
In-dwelling Spirit is also the Eternal Beyond. Psycho¬ 
logy tells us that our knowledge of our own self is quite 
limited. The known Self is compared to the visible part of 
the spectrum. Just as there are innumerable rays of light 
on either side of the scale, ultra-violet and infra-red, there 
are phases of self that are yet undiscovered. When this is 
the case, it is no wonder that God is transcendent, that the 
full nature of God “passeth all understanding.” He is the 
ever-receding goal; he is in the world, and beyond it. 

The individual soul is endowed with a free-will. It is 
a moral personality. Ramanuja rightly emphasises the 
autonomy of the soul in determining its destiny. Salvation 
is wrought out in man^s own life. For Ramanuja, liberation 
is not, as with Sankara, a way of knowledge, but essentially 
a way of life. Knowledge is not release; release has to 
be sought. Through strenuous effort, one has to fashion the 
Godlike man after the model of the Supreme Soul. One has 
to organise his whole life, conserve his whole nature and 
walk the God ward path. It is by putting forward one’s 
exertions that one is redeemed. Man has to depend upon 
himself for salvation. The oft-quoted line 

“ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

goes wide of the mark. The whole end and aim of existence 
is to become like God, to hold Communion with the spirit 
of the universe with whom the soul is bound by ties of love. 
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Liberation is not the extinction of individuality. On the 
other hand, selfhood or personality gets spiritual expansion. 
The soul is possessed of inalienable individuality, which under¬ 
goes purification, expansion and enlargement when it traverses 
the upward path. ' The animal in man is sacrificed; the 
baser parts of the self suiTer a natural death*. Salvation is a 
case of “ Lying to live ” in this sense alone.. The soul never 
dies in the sense that it loses its individuality. 

Sankara’s “impersonal system of thought harmony” 
turned, at the hands of llaraanujn.-into a fascinating Ethical 
Theism. Bamanuja granted reality to the human soul and 
the world of Nature. They are reclaimed from the world 
of phantasms to which Sankara banished them. The world 
of Nature is not a dream ‘world. The individual soul is 
recognised to be a personality deliberately organising its life 
and conduct for the fulfilment of a purpose. Theism asserts 
the rights of the individual life against the all-devouring 
Brahman of Sankara. The recognition of the worth of 
individuality gives infinite value and significance to human life. 

The Ethical Theism of B-amanuja gives us a philosophy 
of religion and life by placing at the heart of its system a God 
who is omniscient, merciful, compassionate, the Puruahotfama, 

In the face of this Pivinity, the Isvara of Sankara is an 
apology for a God. Ramanuja’s ccrticepiion takes firm hold of 
the heart of the religious devotee and the moral hero, and is 
responsible for the fashioning of tlie Godlike man after the 
same model. Thus it succeeds in establishing the supremacy 
of the Highest Human value. 

It might be suggested that this is anthropomorphism, 
that it is after all man’s conception of God, and that it should 
be transcended. True, it is man’s way of conceiving God 
but under the circumstances, nothing else is possible. One 
can sooner ask man to cast off his shadow than ask him to 
throw away the human way of interpreting things. Man can 
conceive of God only on lines suggested by the human mind. 

9 
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Ito'say. that' plTilosophy ir an attempt of the human mind, to 
divine the secret* of things i» not to brand it as untrue. 

The* existence of suffering, evil, and ugliness} ie often 
regarded as a serious obstacle to Theistic philosophies. How 
can TheiSiD} it is demanded, reconcile its perfect God with 
the stem* reality of sin and suffering? The existence of 
moral personalities is a postulate of theism. They are truly 
moral agents, they are held responsible for their actions, just 
fbr i^e reason that they are free to choose the good or the 
evili- A person who always does nothing but the right, can¬ 
not be oalled free or moral. His actions are as determined, 
as<non-moral, as the actions of the machine. The very idea of 
a. moral person implies the possibility of evil. As for suffering, 
the truly moral life is a hard struggle with Nature **red in 
tooth and claw.” Moral activity is action along the line of 
the greatest resistance. Absolute moral worth attaches only 
to-that life which struggles with an unfriendly and intractable 
environment,, and with its own limitations. The discipline 
of suffering is indispensable for the fashioning of the moral 
life. TbuSj the Ethical Theism of Hamanuja satisfies our 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual aspirations. 


R. Bamanujacbaki 
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NIRVANA 

That which is the end of saints, 

The supreme ecstasy of their hearts, 

In which their desires are entirely merged, 

Their strength lies secreted; 

That which is in words unshakable, 

—The state of the soul of peace is Nirvana. 

That which shuns fleshly lusts. 

Is calm and unmoved by itself, 

In which is quenched the Are of passion 
Of greed and mist of illusion; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—The perception of the devotee is Nirvana. 

In which the heart is steady in temptation, 

The soul is not overcome in trial, 

And knowing joy and sorrow to be illusion. 

The soul ever enjoys peace; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—The passion’s extinction is Nirvana. 

The light which is lightened by the Super Light, 
The eye is opened which is the third, 

The life which is unified with the Brahmio, 

As a water drop with the ocean; 

That which is in words unspeakable 
—The burying of the self is Nirvana. 

The river calls out to the ocean, 

“Lettest the twain become as one,” 

That the finite may evolve into the Infinite, 

And the soul become the Brahmio; 
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That which is in words unspeakable, 

—The adept’s blessed sensation is Nirrana. 

What am 1 and where do I abide. 

When answered such questions are. 

And the self’s distinctiveness is done away, 

And the self disappears in ITim; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—That mysterious feeling is Nirvana. 

Desires sacrificed to the Primal Spirit. 

Every act to it is an offering made, 

The mind seekipg the good of every living thing 
For love, whose tlower-petals do not fade; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

— The saint’s glorious state is Nirvana. 

If death is not the end, 

—Goings forth again and again in births— 

The soul’s entry into the Soul which changeth not, 
But breaks the bond of births and deaths; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

-—The soul’s coveted state is Nirvana. 

Merging one’s self in the Eternal One 
Is not losing his self in Him, 

But is finding his real self at last 
On sense’s disillusioning; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—^The part’s re.alising the Whole is Nirvana. 

When lifting up the veil 
The. soul to see her Beloved, 

Is surprised to find her Beloved is none but she, 

And is overwhelmed with wonder and joy; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—That ecstatic vision is Nirvana^ 
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When the soul from outside 
Calls out, ‘‘Lettest thee go in/* 

And from inside the door is opened, 

And they meet and become one ; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—That mystic union is Nirvana. 

At death man finite, 

As he is, goes to the finite; 

If by his will he enters into the Soul Infinite, 

Enters he into the Infinite; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—That sweet perception is Nirvana. 

* 

The soul abiding in the body, 

Has neither beginning nor end. 

But that is the real man. 

And he will return i;o Brahma; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—That inward consciousness is Nirvana. 

With Holy Brahma has ancient relation, 

—^The feeling sundering the bondage of sin— 

Is filled with Him and full of His nature ; 

“ I-am-He” feeling gives ecstasy; 

That w hich is in words unspeakable, 

—“ I-am-not-I ’* thought is Nirvana. 

The seeker is lost in Whom he seeks, 

Yet in Him consciously lives, 

—In consciousness of real self instant salvation 
And life's goal reached; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

•—That secret sensation is Nirvana. 

It is not self-annihilation, 

—To be is the essence of being—, 
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Unthinkable is conscienceless existence; 

It yearns not only to live in itself, 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—To live also in all and all is Nirvana. 

The spirit of love is in such yearning, 

That yearns to be identided with all; 

Love cannot let itself live alone. 

Nor let others live apart; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—Of such nature is Nirvana. 

A being cannot conceive its non* existence, 
Rather it yearns to live more 
To realise the whole of itself. 

And be everybody else besides; 

That which is in words unspeakable, 

—To be infinite and everlasting is Nirvana. 

A Sea separates this land and yonder, 

A vast surging sea. 

But they are one at bottom I trow, 

I live there ever ceaselessly ; 

—That which is in words unspeakable 
That is my Nirvana I Nirvana ! 

The sages of ancient days, 

Full of wonderful gifts of the spirit, 
Realised what Nirvana was. 

Not known to us of now 
iFoor in that supreme attainment. 

We know not truly what Nirvana is. 


G. 0. Ghosh 
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EDUCATION AND POLITICS 

L am writing this article from the standpoint of one who 
in spite of active participation in the politics of non-co-opera« 
tion as evolved under the masterful lead of Mahatma Gandhi 
never lost sight of the paramount place of education in’ all 
constructive plans for nation-building. Those of my country¬ 
men who have followed the trend of my journalistic and allied 
activities since 1922 and have read my books are aware of one 
basic fact, viz.j that while extremely critical of the methods 
and ideologies back of our secondary schools and most of our 
big factory-like colleges, I have been assiduous in the task of. 
protecting (according to my light ^and humble capacity) 
from insidious invasion and penetration my alma mater^ the 
University of Calcutta. I have specially been zealous of the 
reputation and power for good of the Post-Graduate Depart¬ 
ment of the University where the foundations of a revival and 
readjustment of our national culture in its varied aspects have 
been truly and well laid. Even in far-off Burma I made it 
clear to all that the culture-activities of the two colleges 
constituting the then University of Rangoon (I am speak¬ 
ing of 1923, 1924 and 1925) had my sincere good-will and I. 
tried to do something to bring the currents of the University’s, 
placid academic life into touch with the eddies of Asiatic 
thought and specially Indian thought. That is why I tried 
my, humble best to introduce men like Mr. C. F. Andrews 
(who to my mind is the perfection of a transfigured Western 
culture harnessing itself in truly evangelical spirit to tbe 
service of the East) and Dr. Beni Madhav Barua, the reputed 
scholar of Buddhistic lore in the University of Calcutta, to 
scholars and University men in Burma. That is really why I 
took such an- active part in organising cosmopolitan demon-- 
strations in honour of Dr. Tagore when he so- kindly halted 
at Rangoon (in response to our invitation) en route to China., 
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What I am attempting to say through these rather perso* 
nal reminiscences is that politics may come and politics may 
go but education is a national asset, the very bed-rock on which 
all collective progress depends and without which all schemes 
of Swaraj within or without the British Empire federation 
are bound to wither into Dead-sea apples. To-day I feel and 
I feel it in every fibre of my being that the time has come in 
Bengal to co-ordinate, correlate and interweave the strands 
of activity of which Asutosh Mookerjee and Chittaranjan Das 
were the outstanding Symbols. The work in the University 
and that in the Congress and legislatures has got to be so 
inter-crossed that the warp and woof of a new politico-educa¬ 
tional texture may emerge into coloured radiance. 

The University has got to be further democratised and the 
Congress has got to be further initiated into the mysteries of the 
educationists’ cult. For whatever course politics may take in 
the near future, whether responsive co-operation succeeds 
the present cult or whether responsive co-operation with the 
Bureaucracy is linked up with responsible co-operation with the 
masses in the rural area, it is admitted that unless we can 
“educate our masters”(to quote Sir William Harris’s expressive 
phrase) on the only lines possible and practicable, viz.^ the 
advancement of the villager’s economic prosperity and the 
strengthening and stiffening of the villager’s stamina in all direc¬ 
tions, all political slogans and war-cries will be in the end mere 
catch-phrases which will not deceive anybody but the unwary. 
And^this work of educational reconstruction can be taken up in 
hand, in Bengal at any rate, at once by the middle class intelli¬ 
gentsia who really are the University of the future. No scheme 
of secondary education brought into being by red-tape ukases 
from Government House with its elliptical thunders and tortuous 
detonations will have any chance in Bengal. Any new orga¬ 
nisation that might be created for evolving a new type of 
public schools here with enrichment of average character as its 
objective has got to be a people’s affair and may not be a 
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superimposition. Cess’ or no cess, tax or no tax—that is the 
affair of Bengal’s people—of the people who are in the cities 
and district towns as much as of those who live a life of drab 
semi-nudity and semi-starvation in the villages. The attempt 
to officialise secondary education and to make teachers and boys 
subservient tools of a merely administrative machinery must 
be resisted from the very start. And the sister Universities 
of Calcutta and Dacca, Dr. Tagore’s Viswa-Bharati University 
at Santiniketan and similar agencies, big and small, have got to 
link up with educational workers in East and West Bengal who, 
comparatively unknown to the world of culture, are fighting 
against heavy odds to promote a system where the life of the 
villager and the village ryot and artisan of all grades is made 
the pivot of educational effort and where social service and 
physical fitness are stressed as much as mere capacity to earn 
a living. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the secondary schools and 
the colleges at present linked up with the Universities have 
hardly been drawing any nourishment from the ‘ virgin soil' 
of Bengal. They have been fifth-hand replicas of European 
things at the start (five decades ago) and to-day they are 
educing very little of resistant capacity and resilient intelligence. 
It is a trite thing to say that they are slave-manufactories by 
which is meant that the majority of their alumni are men and 
women who have not the courage to face facts and fight for a 
better world. And Bengal is going downhill even in the race 
for moral and intellectual supremacy which once was hers 
throughout the vast Indian continent. 

We have to evolve a method by which the country’s past 
traditions are interwoven into her now shaping history—by 
which the home, the school, and the big world outside may be 
an inter-locked linking. We want agents of instruction who 
will not only cram the dulled brain with a mass of ill-assimilated 
information but stimulate thought : we want agencies which 
will not only by a system of voqatiopal training train up artisans 

10 
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and foremen and scientific journeymen but which may touch 
and quicken the live wires of the youthful mind and heart, 
stiffen the will to live as much as the will to die for a cause. 

Unless our secondary schools become the arsenals for 
producing such virile, manly, self-reliant types, the higher bodies 
called colleges vtrill simply hasten the moral inertia and cultivate 
the scissors-and-paste pedantry which are the bone of our 
higher education of to-day. 

Neither active research nor the dissemination of learning, 
nor the problem of a living wage for our men, nor the problem 
of the country’s defences which we must tackle (and rather 
sooner than later)—will be solved unless the people are roused to 
a sense of their duty in this matter of educational regeneration. 
To this end I am tempted to make the follow'ing tentative 
proposals in the hope that it may lead to informed discussion 
and subsequent activity. 

(a) The Universities of Calcutta and Dacca should in 
consultation with the Santiniketan group of educational workers 
and the heroic band of w'orkers (alas, too fev\ !) in village 
national schools, frame a questionnaire on the elementary needs 
of typical rural areas in Bengal with regard to education. 

{h) A. census should be collected by an Information Bureau 
formed for this purpose as regards the trades and industries 
and professions from which our pupils from village school to 
University post-graduate courses are recruited, the percentage 
from each group that finds employment under various agencies 
and also from that big remainder w'hich goes into the world 
for a tough fight for an independent income -- how much of 
it really earns and pushes on and how much is mere wastage 
and the distribution of these groups by professions and 
income. 

(c) Active propaganda should be carried on for impressing 
on the country-side the urgency of better-equipped schools. 

(</) The teachers’ organisations should be linked up—and 
college teacher^ and elementary school teachers shoqld be 
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encouraged to organise themselves as the secondary school 
teachers are doing. 

(e) The possibility of agricultural colonies and spinning 
and weaving colonies being linked up with a system of fruitful 
accessoty instruction should be more actively, experimented 
upon. 

(/) The question of the physique of our boys and the 
question of compulsory military drill and training in school 
and college should be actively discussed with a view to the 
elaboration of a workable bcheme of physical training 

And, lastly, the question of liniituig the numbers in 
our educational seminaries has to be considered. 

To my mind the Calcutta University should take the lead 
iti this matter of educating public- opinion in these matters 
of moment For, after all, it is the accredited custodian of 
the advancement of learning in Bengal, and all learning from 
the three R’s up to the highest research is one undivided 
kingdom; also no Political Swaraj will ever evolve without 
our striking manfnll) for that Educational Swaraj which 
was the life’s consecration of Asutosh Mookerjee, than whom 
there was never a better constructive worker anywhere. 


Nripendra Chandra Banerji 
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THREE TEACHERS 

(A few personal notes.') 

During the last four months I have had to mourn the loss 
of three of my old teachers—Prof. Christian Bartholomae, 
Prof. Sitaram Dinkar Ghat6 and Prof. E. G. Browne. This 
was the order in which they passed beyond but I would like 
to speak of them in the order in which I knew them. 

Prof. Ghatd, who was leading a life of retirement at Indore 
during the last few years, began his career as one of the favourite 
pupils of the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. He graduated 
with distinction in Sanskrit at the University of Bombay and 
then joined the staff of the New High School in Bombay as 
the Senior Sanskrit Teacher. It was here that I came under 
his influence. He was a short portly man at that time, 
and had a very kind face and gentle eyes. I very well re¬ 
member how he examined our class in Sanskrit in December, 
1894. I had begun to learn Sanskrit only a few months 
before and as a Parsi I was considered to be rather a plucky 
little fellow to have chosen such a difficult language in pre¬ 
ference to Persian. The choice was never my own, but I 
was forced into it by rny father. No doubt my being a Parsi 
had something to do with the result, when I found to my joy 
and surprise that I had beaten my Hindu friends. Mr. Ghatd 
was-Dur examiner and he congratulated me upon the result 
and then he opened his rolled-up bag of pan-siipdtrl^ and took 
out a bit of betel-nut and offered it to me as a prize. It was 
not its value but the spirit in which it had been offered and 
the gentle, kindly look of encouragement that accompanied 
it that I have valued ever since. Since that look I. never 


*■ The Marabhas in Bombay carry a nmall cotton bag furniehed with little pockets in 
which they carry pan, suparl, cardamoms, tobacco, etc. It is rolled np tight and put into 
the pocket. This is called chamcht in GujarStf and often serves as a purse as wall. 
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faltered in my allegiance to Sanskrit, I never again thought ot 
changing the language for an easier one. The next year (and 
during all the years up to Matriculation) Mr. Ghatd was our 
teacher. His method was the old-fashioned grind and memo¬ 
rising, but he took great pains to be sure we did not merely 
learn by heart without understanding. Every step was clearly 
explained and the grammatical drilling we had in those years 
was an excellent preparation. He used to ask us the “ Perfect, 
2nd dual, atmanepada of—” or “ Dative plural, feminine of 
the present participle, parasmaipada of—” and the answer 
had to come within five seconds. It made us alert and within 
two years there were few grammatical forms we could not 
recognise or give out. He introduced us to the Amarakoia 
and made us learn a good bit out - of an abridged edition of 
the work called Amarasara. He also introduced us to Sans¬ 
krit literature and made us appreciate the literary beauties of 
Sanskrit poetry and drama. That we were able to appreciate 
(of course with school-boy appreciation) scenes from tSakuri’- 
tala and Malati-niadhava, and that we were able to read and 
understand Knmarusambhava and the verses of Bhartrhari 
after two years of grind under Mr. Ghatd speaks volumes 
for the pains he took over us and for the thoroughness with 
which he did his teaching. Though he taught us grammar 
in the old-fashioned manner still he was sulBciently advanced 
at that period (I am speaking of the nineties of the 19th 
century) to appreciate the value of direct study of literature. 
In his manners he was kind and gentle, never losing his temper 
and was always very patient in spite of our inattention. His 
strongest word for an inattentive boy was bbmhya ’ followed by a 
smile. The last time I met him was a few weeks after I had pass¬ 
ed my Matriculation and a few months before he was appointed 
Professor at Indore. He v:as well pleased at my success (for 
he always had a tender corner in his heart for his Parsi pupil) 

‘ 1 believe (subjeot to corieotion by Marathi scholars) that the word means “one 

who oauses his relatives to wail." 
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and told me about life at the College and how best to 
study there. I am glad to think now that I followed, 
partially at least, his excellent advice. That was twenty- 
seven years ago. But still I can bring before my eyes the kind 
man clad in Maratha fashion, red Maratha shoes on his feet, 
a pearl earring in his right ear, bareheaded (for he always took 
off his turban in the class) his eyes beaming encouragement 
through his spectacles and his head swaying in unison with 
the grammatical paradigms he is repeating. And 1 offer my 
humble tribute of affection and gratitude to the gentle, un¬ 
assuming and truly learned G/ir/t, who taught me first to love 
Sanskrit and who, while leading me through the mazes of 
Sanskrit grammar, also taught me that a great scliolar can 
live and work amidst very humble surroundings. 

Professor Browne of Cambridge has achieved a world- 
reputation as the foremost authority of his time in Islamic 
studies. When at Cambridge I had requested him for per¬ 
mission to attend his classes in Persian and Arabic, which 
he gave most readily and I always enjoyed these classes 
immensely Mis knowledge of Persia and F^ersian was pro¬ 
found in the truest sense of the word. I think there are few, 
even among Persians, who know the language and literature 
so well as Browne did. His knowledge of Arabic and Turkish 
was equally great. And I have often heard him speak these 
three languages as fast as he talked English. Me has given 
a short account of how he (a medical man by training and 
holding the M.D. degree) came to be the Professor of Arabic 
at the University of Cambridge.^ He had always been attract¬ 
ed to Persia and the Persians and after passing out as a 
Doctor he made up his mind to enter the consular service. 
But he thought he might as well have a holiday in Persia. 
One of his objects in visiting Persia was to get some first¬ 
hand information about the Bab and his teaching. It was 


' A Vear among the Feraiana. 
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while there that he got news of his election as a fellow of- 
his collejje in Cambridge. That determined him in the final 
choice of his career as a teacher of Arabic and Persian in 
his University. I am not enough of a scholar of Persian to 
be able to judge at their true worth his numerous volumes 
on Persian and Islamic literature. What I. desire to record 
here is merely what impressed me during the time he was 
my teacher. The first impression was tliat of a man of 
considerable depth of purpose. One felt that he had deep 
attachments and also as deep hatreds. His love for 
Persia always bubbled over as also his attachment to the 
Islamic world. His hatred (I cannot use another word) for 
Germany and Russia \\a.s as great and as abundantly made 
clear. In Cambridge his lectures were made more interesting 
because of the enormous mass of historical, geographical and 
other information he gave regarding Islamic lands. He read with 
us, besides the texts prescribed for the examinations, modern 
newspapers, notablv tlic Habul-maiin. He never minced his 
words in expressing Ins opinions and he used to be particularly 
bitter over the v\ngIo-Russian agreement with regard to Persia. 
An anecdote illustrating his love for Persia may be fittingly 
told here. He was at a meeting of friends of Persia at the 
Persian Consulate in Paris. He was requested to speak and 
gave a fine address of half-an-hour’s duration in French. 
Then he said that he had so far spoken in a foreign ton<nje 
and he could not very well express himself, so with their 
permission he would speak in his mother-longue. And he 
spoke in Persian for half-an-hour more! Persian was his 
second mother-tongue, for though a Britisher in body he was 
a Persian at heart and he loved Persia w'ith a passionate 
devotion w’hich few, even among Persians, could have shown 
a generation ago. He lived long enough to complete his 
encyclopaedic Literary History of Persia and he must assuredly 
have observed with pride and joy the signs of the rejuvenation 
pf Persia during the last few years. He is gone but his 
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writings will live to inspire students for generations to come, 
both with their profound erudition as well as with the spirit of 
selfless love for Iran that shines through each one of their pages. 

Professor Bartholomae did for Ancient Iran what Browne 
did for Modern Iran. He was the greatest authority on the 
Avesta and Pahlavi writings. He was a man of untiring 
industry and the proverbial German capacity for going into the 
minutest details. I met him at Heidelberg some fourteen 
years ago and was fortunate enough to be accepted as a pupil. 
He was my Guru and initiator into the Sastras of my own 
religion. A tr.ll well-built man he was, but with one leg short, 
so his gait was halting and slow. His room was full of books 
and papers from the floor to the ceiling. He accepted me as a 
pupil and though it was holiday time he agreed to read with me 
regularly for an hour every morning. His explanations were 
lucid in the extreme. In fact I have never met any teacher 
so clear as Bartholomae. My holiday was limited but even in 
that shoi t time he laid the foundation so secure that I have been 
always sure of my ground ever since. He taught me what 
German scholarship meant. His monumental work is his 
Altiranisches Worterbuch (Ancient Iranian Dictionary), a work 
unique of its kind in conception and design. That it should 
record all the words found in Avesta and Old Persian is to be 
expected. But this Dictionary is much more than that. It 
quotes practically every passage wherein the word occurs, and 
it giv^s references to every book and paper wherin a particular 
word or passage has been discussed and it attempts to re¬ 
construct the living language of ancient Iran out of the 
fragments that are left. His other two works on “Middle 
Persian Pronunciation “ and on “ Sassanian Law ” are also 
great works in their way. It is sad to think that his last days 
were rendered unhappy. He was one of the victims of the 
War. His only son fell on the field of battle, and he, in 
common with so many other brother Professors, fell into poverty. 
Still his studies never flagged nor were his powers dimmed. 
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He has trained two Par-sis—Dr. J. M. Unwala and myself—and 
we hope we may be fortunate enough to carry on the great 
work of our Guru. To equal him is not possible ; it would be 
enough if our work is not thought unworthy of his teaching. 
He has lived his life as a true scholar, a faithful devotee of 
learning and has left us the inspiration which oply a great and 
loving teacher can give. 

I. J. S. TARAPOREWAIJi 
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FROM DARJEELING 

I, I Close My Eyes end lAsten. 

1 close my eyes and listen to the song of life : 

The soft wind whispers secrets in my ears 
And drops chill kisses on my lips and brow. 
Cicadas shrill in rhythm, like a vast 
Fairy orchestra tuning instruments 
On diiferent keys, yet all harmonious. 

1 hear the lambkins calling to their dams 
In plaintive minor notes along the hills. 

Where the lush grasses grow and cattle browse. 

I hear a dog’s loud bark of joy afar, 

And laugh of children merry in their play. 

I hear a rooster boasting of his zeal, 

And cackling hens, who shrill applaud their lord, 
Within the harem whore he reigns supreme! 

I hear the echo of a Lama’s drum— 

Somewhere a funeral is passing by— 

The zooming horn sounds forth a mournful dirge; 
They pass—once more I list the song of life. 

I hear the pipes of birds, so wondrous sweet 
That for a space they shut out lesser sounds ; 
Birds of India—with Kamuo songs that thrill! 

I hear the leaves soft rustling on the trees— 

And chant of coolies as they mend the road 
Afar, and yet the rhythm comes to me 
As 1 sit silent, wrapped in golden rays, 

A gorgeous sari spun in Heaven’s looms I 
1 contemplate, 1 merge myself within 
The soft, insistent song of vibrant life... 

All haTmony and rhythm vast and sweet. 
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That on my heart-strings play in heavenly thrills, 

And answer to the music of the spheres. 

11. I ope* My Eyes and Gaze. 

I ope* my eyes and gaze into the heart of Ufe : 

T see a sky as blue as Heaven*8 peace— 

And silver clouds, like angels floating by 
On wide-spread, snow-pearled wings, aglow with light! 
I see Himalaya’s lofty, white-draped range, 

Seeking to pierce the azure and find God... 

The seven lesser ranges at their feet 
Enwrapped in purples, blues and greens ; and hills 
Where dappled shadows play in yaried tones— 

I sense their songs -they do not reach my ears. 

I see the flocks that graze on herbage lush, 

A shepherd stands aiiear with crook in hand— 

Lean, brown and tanned by India’s burning sun— 

And on a flute he plays most tunefully. 

I see a cloud of butterflies awing. 

Like living flowers tossed into the air 
By fairy hands...they seek the Cosmos near— 

Those flowers whose hearts are galaxies of stars. 

I see a little temple where prayer flags 
Wave, to keep the evil ones afar... 

The bare-foot pilgrims bear their marigolds 
And offerings unto the shrined gods. 

I see the coolies climbing the steep hills. 

Low bowed beneath the baskets on their backs 
All filled with tea, plucked from a garden near; 

They do not mind their burden, for they sing. 

I see a woman passing—on her arm 
Hang many strings of beads from far Tibet. 

Her hair is braided and twined ’round her head, 

Her ornaments proclaim her caste and creed— 
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A Bhutanese, with beaming face and smile—> 

With beads and Koa, and bangles on her arms. 

And large ear-rings of coral and turquoise... 

She smiles, salaams, and passes on her way. 

I see the pointed spires of dark, fir trees 
That climb the hill, to reach the ancient shrine 
Where Buddhist priests forever twirl prayer-wheels. 
To gain them freedom from this sad earth life. 

That they may merge into Nirvana’s peace. 

1 see that all things seem to strain, to climb— 

To fly, to seek—all filled with Cosmic Urge 
To find the self-same thing: it beckons on— 

They seek for life; for vibrant, fuller life— 

They seek for immortality and love— 

And so I join the great processional; 

For I too seek for life, and love and God ! 

III. The Feast of Lights. 

Come, ray Beloved, ’tis our night of joy— 

Our night when Kama reigns within the heart t 
We’ll pooja make, for ’tis the Feast of Lights, 

And all the stars outshine within the sky 
As though in Lurga's honour burnished new. 

I’ve marigolds to garland thy fair form. 

And champa-hM'di^ to twine within thy hair. 

Thine eyes are all the lights my soul desires— 

Let others light the candles on the shrines. 

And fashion wreathes to hang above the doors— 

I only need thine arms to garland me; 

I only need the jewel of thy lips 
To crown my brow—a diadem for kings I 
Come, my Beloved, we will pooja make 
Beside the stream, beneath the tamarin trees— 
Where fire-flies alone shed their soft lights. 

And stars peep through the leaves with happy eyes. 
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From the bazaar we’ll hear the tom-tom’s beat, 

And list the revellers passing hj in throngs, 

And vibrate with the temple-bells as wing. 

To-night’s the Feast of Lights—the Feast of Love... 
Come, my Beloved, my arms yearn for thee. 

And all my heart outbursts with sacred flames I 


IF'. The Chotar Daisies} 

Have you seen the chotar daisies 
That ring-around the Mall ? 

They cling close to the rugged rocks 
As tho’ they feared to fall I 
They twine and climb to reach the top, 
Where stands a Buddhfst shrine— 

Like tiny stars down dropped from Heaven, 
In beauty there to shine. 

Have you seen their saucy faces, 

In frills of pink and white ? 

I believe they turn to fairies 
And dance there in tho night. 

With grey-winged moths and fire-flies, 

Till Morning comes in sight, 

Then back to daisies swift they turn. 

To fill us with delight I 


The Fox-Olooes. 

I wonder what’s gone with the foxes ? 

I’m sure they were here in the night— 

They’ve left their gloves all over the hills— 

The lavender, rose, pink and white. 

They must have come down in battalions, 

' The beautiful little \>7hite and pink dateiee that grour so Inxarionslj in Darjeeling 
are reallj indigenoos of the Alps, and were imported to the Himalayan Hills many years 
Ago. and there they hare fouud a ooogeaial home. 
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And worn gloves on both hands and feet. 

To have left such stacks of wee mittens, 

So dainty, so soft and so sweet! 

We must treasure and keep them in safety, 

I am sure they will seek them again— 

For these golden days are fast passing, 

And soon will return the cold rain.— 

But then, let’s not think of to-morrow. 

Just enjoy the fox-gloves to-day— 

For beauty, like spring-time, is transient. 

So let us be glad while we may. 

FX —Himctlayan Forget-me-not. 

They are but humble, tiny flowers. 

That grow amid the grass, 

And peep out with their bright, blue eyes. 

As tho* to watch one pass. 

They are such dainty, little things. 

Like bits of fluff from blue birds* wings. 

And yet so perfect in design, 

And blue as lazulite— 

I think they fell from out the sky— 

Dropped from the lap of Night;— 

Or, He who ftishioned them with care, 

Placed them for our joy just there. 

VII .— The Spiders. 

The spiders were holding a carnival 
Around the Mall this morn— 

Their fine, silken tents were pitched far and near 
On shrub, and fern and thorn ; 

With jewels of dew they glistened and shone. 

Those silver wheels of light— 

Arachne must have helped with her skill 
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To weave them there last night 1 
And yet *tis believed that the spiders 
Are only wicked trolls— 

Without any feeling or conscience. 

And without any souls. 

But are they worse than we humankind, 

Who set forth trap and snare, 

To tempt the unwary folk of the woods, 

Whose feathers and furs we wear ? 

Are they worse than we of intelligence. 

Who pander to appetite. 

And slay all manner of beast, fowl and bird ?— 
JPray who is wrouy and who right ? 

We can learn from the diligent spiders 
Lessons of patience and art, 

In the weaving of our houses of Life, 

Prom what we store in our heart. 

/ 

TfiKhSA Strickland 
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BRITISH FAR EAST DOMINION POLICIES 

AND PEACE 

Singapore was selected (as a great Naval Base) because it covers the 
approaches to India; the trade and the ocean coromanications of the 
Indian Ocean, because it covers the sources of oil supply of Burmah and 
Persia; because it flanks the line of approach to Australia and New 
Zealand ; because labor and material are available, and periodical docking 
is essential to maintain the speed and endurance of the fleet .”—Admiral 
Beatty. 

Problems of population, raw materials, control of trade 
routes, control of markets and national pride are the prime 
factors in international discord. In the question of future 
relations between the East and the West, the population 
problem is going to be of tremendous oonsequence. Some of 
the scholars of the West are facing this problem in an un¬ 
biased fashion and they do not hesitate to speak against the 
so-called White Australia Policy. An English authority on 
the population problem speaks of it in the following way:— 

** There is the problem of the East and the West ....This is largely 
a population problem and one of the toughest. For even now the people 
of Japan are seeking an outlet for their surplus off-springs and finding the 
coasts of North America and Australia barred against them by western 
armaments. Can we tell them that they must limit their numbers while 
Europe continues to increase and spread its children over the whole of the 
earth? That is the attitude which is tacitly adopted by America and 
Britain at present; but it is not easily to be reconciled with international 
justice. Moreover, the claims of the ancient East are now put forward 
by Japan in a language which Europe understands, the language of modern 
armaments. What if. the teeming population of China were equipped 

with the latest weapons of destruction ?.The White Australia Policy 

by which a population considerably smaller than that of London claims a 
whole continent and excludes Asiatics not only from the district now in¬ 
habited, but also from the tropical North where European settlement has 
not been successful, is typical, if extreme, instance of the attitude which 
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the* white man has adopted. The implication is that the Asiatic is not 
only different from, but infeiior to the European. Whether this can be 
justified scientifically is at least doubtful. To reconcile it with a future of 
peace and disarmament is impossible.”' 

The whole case for the White iVustralia Policy has been 
admirably summed up by Myra Willard in her study on 
“ History of White Australia Policy ” ; and the foliowinff 
passages will give the salient points ; 

“The fundamental reason for the adoption of the White .Australia 
Policy is the preservation of a Mrilisli-.Ansfrahan iiatioimlity ...Australians 
believed that.. ..Asiatic.s would ho ei[ually tlangeroiis to their nationality, 
whether they remained an alien element in the pu]>ul:ition, or gradually 
fused with them. In the latter case, the result of the fusion would be 
radical, lliougli gradual alteration in the politieal and social institutions of 
the people, a result which, according to A'li-tialiaiis, intent like all nations 
on self-realization, would be a calamity, for it would be tlu* death of 
Rntish-Anstraliaii nationality. Kxjienciicc of t'hinese immigration, 
however, cjnvinced them that the more likely result was that the noii- 
Kuropeaiis would remain a people apart. ..From the very beginning, the 
people of Australia, recognised that A^iitic immigration would establish a 
‘.fc/v ’ which in their opinion would groar into ‘ n plaffut’ npot impombie io 
eradicafr' . . The ptesence of iiumheis of Asiatic people of the laboring 
classes would, in the opinion of Aiistr.iliaiis, prevent the growth of the 
demoerac} which thev had already begun to fi>iin. 'I’liese inirmgrants 
seemed unfitted to exercise jiolitieal rights and incorn|ieteiit to fulfil 
politieal duties. ‘Our ohjiotioii to Asiatic.s’, said Mr. Milieu in the 
Legislative Assemhlv of New .‘^‘outh AVales, ‘ is not so much that they may 
belong to this or that race, as that \\c regard them as unfit to fake part 
with us in the duties of citizensliip. Wc aie not prepared to (>\tend to 
them the privileges I'f citizensliip, nor can we expect from them its 
obligations.' ” - 

She further say.s: 

“ Australians believed not only that Asiatics in faii’l_\ laige nuniheiv 
would be dangerous to the political life of the community, but al.so that 

' Wright, Hp.rold : Population. Tho Cunihndgo Universitj I’l192.S, pp, 122-23. 

* Willard, Myra ■ History of White AuBtniliii I'nhcv. Mulbuuriio, University Press, 
1923, pp. 188-93. 

12 
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their presence in Australia would be an external danger as well. To 
withhold full rights of citizenship from any considerable number of Asiatics 
whom they allowed to enter^ would probably be felt as an insult by the 
nations from which these immigrants were drawn^ and which might justly 
demand ecpial treatment for all aliens ..The quick progress of Japan, the 
awakening and consequent advance that was anticipated on the part of 
China, after her humiliating defeat at the hands of her small vigorous 
neighbor, made Australians, for those reasons among others, hasten the 
completion of their White Australia Policy.”' 

Behind the advocacy of the Singapore Base, there is among 
other things, the fear that the people of Asia under the 
leadership of Japan would challenge the White Australia 
Policy. It has been pointed out that 

the Prime Minister of Australia (Mr. Bruce) recognises the vital 
necessity for the establishment of the Singapore Base....Mr. Bruce is aware 
why Singapore is a paramount necessity to Australasia—to check Japan’s 
Pacific designs. Is it not the route oid the Suez Canal to China and 
Australasia? Hence its position is of unbounded strategic importance to 

Australia.The Prime Minister and his colleagues are firm believers in 

the White Australia Policy. How is the jioliey to be retained ? Not by 
scrapping the Australian Navy ; not by allowing Australia to remain in a 
state of defencelessness. Can Australia depend for its protection on the 
League of Nations^—with its 5jO,000,000 Asiatics, [the author seems 
to have excluded the population of India because, Croat Britian coiitiols 
that country] all of whom, especially the 70,000,000 Japanese, are impla¬ 
cably against the exclusion of colored races. Australia must prepare 
systematically to defend herself j New Zealand must be awakened to the 
defencelessness of Australasia. ..The Asiatic menace in the Pacific is 
becoming moie and more formidable. The earthquake of September 1933 
[in Japan] irnjiaired not her Navy—admitted by the Japanese Minister 
for the Navy, in the Dint in January 193'!. She is still, an ambitious 
Naval power. 

No less an authority “ than General Smuts, in supporting 
the policy of abandoning the Singapore Naval Base scheme 


‘ Ibid, p. 191. 

* Harks, E. George: Watch the Faoific. Sydney, 1924 (see the preface of the book). 
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as enunciated by the ex-Premier of Great Britain, the Right 
Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, held that increasing fortification 
at Singapore would be in violation of the spirit of the 
Washington Conference. In a telegram sent to the British 
Government on March 7th, 1924, the veteran ’South African 
Statesman said : 

" Your proposed stafiernent of policy moots with my whole-hearted 
agreement. Purely on the ground of Naval strategy Singapore Naval Base 
may be a Round proposal, but the authority *of the British Empire as the 
protagonist of the great eauso of appeapomont and conciliation among 
nations must bo seriously undorininod by it. I welcome the abandonment of 
this scheme. Proposed Base, tchifc lechuicnllf/ outside (he hmits of the 
Pacific, pact mode at tVashivijtou, would he. out of keeping with the Washington 
agrecnicHt. At a time when we should more forward with dean hands and 
unchallenged moral anthorifg this would he steps had ward. 

I would be loath to dissociate myself from the Prime Minister of 
Australia and New Ze.Wand, and I sincerely trust that your action will meet 
their aeqniescenee not only on the grounds stated above but also because no 
promise of real security is contained for them in Singapore. For European 
troubles will probably SI nchronise with any future tension in the Pacific 
and make it out of ipiestion to move the whole or large part of the British 
Navy to Singapore. Even from the point of view of the future security 
the better way is to make the bold move >011 piopose towards enduring 
peace conditions.” ^ 

The Australian Government, protesting against the policy 
of abandoning the Singapore Naval Base scheme, held that 
the peace of the world does not depend so much upon the 
League of Nations as upon the strength and prestige of the 
British Empire; and without a strong Naval Base at 
Singapore, British strength in the Pacific will he decreased. 
But the Government of New Zealand made a significant 
statement of the situation. Among other things, the statement 
contains the following : 


* Sinfi^nporo Naval Hase. BritiHli Corntnaiid paper 2nsn pui)lislic(l by the British 
Government on March 2.jth, 1924. Italics mo mini;. 
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“It has been stated in no uncertain terms by the foremost Naval 
authorities available that, without a properly equipf)ed Base, a modern fleet 
ctnnot operate, and in the opinion of these autliorities, for the protection of 
those jiortions of the empire which aic situated in the Pacific and in the 
Indian Oceans, there is no place so suitable as that which may be provided 
at Sinu^apore. This matter inteii'-ely concerns Australia, India, and a 
number of Ciovvn Colonies who arc lookinjj to the present British Govern¬ 
ment to remember that every citizen of the Empire and every country in 
the Empire are entitled to protection from possibility of attack by a 
foreign foe. It is well to remember here that Singapore is intended not 
for offensive but for defensive purposes and tliat no more of a threat would 
be LMitaiied to .’'^apaii by the establishment of a naval base at Singapore 
than IS entailed to the United States of Amciica or anv other foreign 
Power bv the evistence oLGibraltar. 

“ The New Zealand Parliament voted one hundred thousand pounds, 
audit will not st.o{) at that. In recent years America ha.s fortified Pearl 
Harbor in the North Pacific and it i« now said by well qualified naval 
experts to be impregnable, and I lie naval position of America has been 
strengtliened acoordiiigiy. 'flic United .States of America is fortunately a 
friendly nation and will remain as such for centuries to oomc, so far as it is 
possible to judge, and I hope for all tinic. Separated from the heart of 
the Empire by thiriceu thou.sand or lourtecn thousand miles of sea, wc 
in New Zealand realize wlut it means to bo iiisuIDeientiy [iroteeted. We 
have not forgotten what was su£Cr*rcd by the Royal Navy and the British 
Mercantile Marine iii the Pacilic during the years of the Great War, and 
we hoped that the le.ssoii taught tlien would not be so quickly forgotten. 

“ You .say that your Government .stands for international co-operation 
through an enlarged and strengthened League of Nations. 1 feel that I 
must rejdy to that by sautig that it may turn out to have been a pity that 
the League was ever brought into being if the defence of the Empire is to 
depend upon the League of Nations only. The very existence of the 
Empire depends upon the Imperial Navy, and if the Navy is to operate 
successfully in the event of war, it must have suitable bases where repairs 
may be effected and from which to work. Malta is the nearest suitable 
base at presentaud it is fi,O00 miles away, and therefore, for the purposes 
of capital ships in either the Pacific or Indian Oceans, it is of no value. 
It has been said by an eminent authority that, ' Unless such a base as that 
contemplated at Singapore is established it will be an absolute impossibility 
for the majority of Empire Capital .ships to operate to the eastward of 
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Suez for the sinjjfle reason*that they oannot dock either for the purpose of 
cleaning and so keeping: their speed or bein<; repaired.’ It may also be 
pointed out that altl)oaf;h the Leauuo of Nations is undoubtedly an 
influence for peace, hostile action as between nations has not so faf been 
prevented by it. 

'• Owinof to tile alteration in ship desii^ns since the (rieat War, 1 may 
remind you that docks which before I'.MI could have taken certain 
classes of war ships, will not now accommodate ships of siiniliar tonnage, 
and so the present standard of iiavnl efiicienev cannot lx* rnainlained, 
without effect being given to the jiroposals regarding Singajiore, 

“I protest earnestly on behalf of New Zealnnd airaiin-'t the abandon¬ 
ment of the proposal to make Singapore a safe and stiong naval station, 
because I believe that the Empire will stand as long as Hiitain holds the 
supremacy of the Sea, hut, if naval snpioinacv i.v lost by Britain, the 
Empire ina\ fall, to the detriment of hiiinanit\ as a whole as well as of its 
own people, and it is surely the duty of the British Parliament and British 
Ministers to see that there will be no danger of such a catastrophe .so far as 
it fs humanly possible to prevent it.” * 

iS(f.) Jkm.K'OK. 

The Japanese Government i.s discreetly silent regarding 
the Singapore naval and air bases. The other day J5aron 
Shidehara, the Japanese Foreign Minisler, refused to answer 
when he was asked, if the Jajuine.se Government would raise 
the question of Singapore 13ase during tht' next disarmament 
Conference if it he called by President Coolidge. But, Japanese 
Public opinion is alert and sees that the Singapore naval base 
is directed against Japan. In discussing the Singapore naval 
base question, Osaka Asahi says :— 

"Before the Woild War, Great Britain concentrated her naval forces 
in the North Sea to provide against German invasion, leaving the defence 
of her interests in the East to the Japain-se Navy. The Imperial Navy 
took up the respoiisihility of defending India, Au.slralia and Singapore, 
for the sake of Jaiian’s. former ally. When Great Britain overpowered 
her dreadful antagonist and destioj^ed her enemy fleet, she abrogated the 

‘ Biiliiih (roveniinci t Commaiul PiipcMs No. 20S3, piiblihlioil March 25, 1024, pages 
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alliance with Japan only to maintain her ^ood relations with the United 
States As it is, Great Britain may find it is her duty to safeguard her 
interest in the East with her own navy. 

“ But, as a result of the Washington Conference, the so-styled Four 
Power Treaty was concluded to take the place of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty of alliance in order that Japan, Great Britain, the United States 
and France may guarantee general peace and their mutual interests in Asia. 
We do not see any necessity for Great Britain's despatching her powerful 
fleet to the East even though the Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance has 
long been abrogated. 

“ If Great Britain in.sists upon despatching her powerful fleet to the Far 
East in order to r'val Japan in sea power, the Washington Treaty will be 
invalidated. The treaty had better be abrogated, for it will not be powerful 
enough to assure the safety of British possessions and Dominions in the East. 

“ It is contended in certain sections that the Singapore Base will 
maintain the peace of the East as well as the territorial integrity of Great 
Britain therein, but this contention is entirely worthle.ss. The fortification 
of the port excites the ill-feeling of the Japanese towards their former ally. 
It will break down Japanese sympathy towards Great Britain, and it is 
harmful to our mutual good understanding. The naval base at Singapore 
will greatly endanger the peace of the East instead of safeguarding it. 

“What may be the motive for which the British Conservative Govern¬ 
ment has decided upon the construction of a naval base at that port ? 
Suspicion will say that the scheme is a promise to British activities in the 
Far East with the aid of the United States, or else British professional 
militarists, whose practice has been to maintain their position by emphasi¬ 
zing the existence of a menace to British interests in the Far East, may 
have found British rivalry in Japan and the United States whom they 
regard as having taken the place of formidable Germany. But, Great 
Britain being in a poulton to court furor of the United States they may 
have selected Japan as their objective.'^ ‘ 

It seems clear that the Singapore naval ba.se is directed 
immediately against Japan and ultimately against the supposed 
Asiatic menace to white Australia. It has been well said by 
an Australian authority that 

“an emphatic reminder to Japan is the Singapore Base—that Great 
Britain is still Mistress of the Seas, that it is her national duty to hei 


Italics arc mine. 
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children overseas to mak^ adequate provision for their safety—from Asiatic 
conquest. Publicists of the U. S. A. divine the reason for the Singapore 
Base ; aware against whoso ambitions it is aimed ; aware that the impregna¬ 
bility of Japan, in the Western Pacific gives a new complexion to the 
Washington Conference. The IJ. .S, A. must inevitably support Great 
Britain in all projects that make for the safety of the* Pacific.” 

This author further sees that Anglo-Japanese naval 
rivalry is inevitable, as it was the case between Great Britain 
and Germany in the North Sea. He thinks that the Washing¬ 
ton Conference Agreement will not he able to preserve the 
peace in the Pacific. ‘ 

" The fact significant is that, Great llritain is intent on the creation 
of a great foi*midablc naval base at Singapore—apprehensive of the growing 
ascendancy of Japan in the Pacific; apprehensive of Japan’s silent methods 
of acquiring absolute ascendancy in the Far East. Destined is this base to 
reproduce in the Pacific the pre-war narat rivalries of Great Britain and 
Germany in the North Sea. IF hen the U. &. A. considers that the national 
safely prompts the establishment of a great base in striking distance of Japan 
it will follow the example at Singapore. The Washington Conference has 
only temporarily abated American suspicions of Japan in the Far Fast ; 
the U. S. A. has no love for Japan ; Japan has no love for the IJ. S. A. ; 
the underlying provisions of the Washington Conference will subsist only 
as long as it suits the signatories ; the neutrality of Belgium was 
respected by Germany only as long as it suited her ; when such neutrality 
interfered with her strategic designs on Franco she ignored the treaty—she 
was a signatory ; that was not an isolated instance ; mail}' such instances 
there are in history.” ® 

American publicists and oven retired naval officers are 
in favour of the establishment of a strong naval base at Singa- 
pore, and Mr. W. H. Gardiner, the Vice-President of the 
Navy League of America, in an article published in the 

‘ Murks’ E. Goorgo ; Watch the Pacific. Oolo’a Book Arcado, Sydiioy, 11)21, p. .j6. 

^ Ihid, p 54. Italics are mine. 

The United States Govornmont, following the footsteps of Great Britain at Singapore, 
is determined to establish the 'iiost formidable naval base m the llawaaian Islands. The 
major part of tho American Flcot is already in the Pacifio and made a demonatration 
recently in Australian waters. 
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« 

November issue (1924) of the Fortnightly Review of London, 
has among other things expressed the following view :— 

“It may bo well to recall that, in 192-j the external trade of the 
Hritish Isles—upon which most British Labor there lives directly or 
indirectly—amounted to nearly two billion pounds (2,000,000,000) of 
which about half was cariied by the PaeiHc and Indian Oceans, while in 
the same year the external trade of the United Stales which has been 
increasing most rapidly in the Orient, was about four-fifths as large as that 
of the British Isles. With siicdi ideals and interests at stake, it would 
seem patent that the pniclical and peaceful way for Americans and British 
to maintain them would be for each to liold its pivotal position and depen¬ 
dent possessions in the Far East with «iich evident firmness as to make 
obviously futile any attempt on the part of the Japanese to carry out 
their southwaid-tending MQ.rine jdans. 

“ What idealism Europe and America may each indulge in at, homo, 
the fact lemains that modern Asia at least is as much a realm of realism as 
was ante-bellum Geimaii}'—a realm in whicdi practi<*al conditions must 
be met by Arneriea and Britain each liolding its pivotal position and 
dependent possessions yvith such evident firmness as to make any attempt 
against them obviously futile. 

“'I'he i'rnerican Fleet is not so strong as it permissably should be... 
The British Fleet is without an adequate and permissible base in the 
would (ieem io he. io the iniereitl of Americnnn ns v'ell as Unions 
ikai the constnu lion of such a British base as that planned for Singapore 
be delayed as little as possible, ^ 

It seems to us that Auglo-American co-operation in World 
Politics, especially in the Far East, has become a settled 
policy between the two English-speaking nations. In this 
connection, it will not be out of place to quote a few passages 
from the writings of the Hon. Walter Hines Page, the late 
American Ambassador at the Court of St. James. 

“ Proud as Sir Edward Gre> was of his country, he was modest in the 
presence of facts ; and one fact of which he early became convinced was, 
tliat Great Britain could not win unless the United States was ranged upon 
his side Here was the country—so Sir Edward reasoned—that contained 
the largest effective white population in the world ; that could train 


' The italics are mine. 
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armies larger than those of any other nation ; that could make the most 
miinitious, build the largest number of battle-ships and merchant 
vessels, and raise food in quantities gieat enough to feed itself and Kuroj>e 
besides. Ibis power, the Foreign Seeietarv btlieved, could determine 
the issue of the war. If Great Hntain secured American sympathy and 
support, she could win; if Great Hritaiu lost tins sjnapathy and support 
she would lose. A foreign jiolicy that would estrange, the Ignited States 
and perhaps even throw its support to (Jertnaiiy would not only lose the 
w.ar to Great Britain, but would be perhaps the blackest crime in history, 
for it would mean the collapse of that linti-h-American co-oj>eration, and 
the destruction of these British-Ainerican ideals and institutions which 
are the greatest facts, in the modern w'orld, 'riiis conviction was the 
basis cf Sir Kiiwaid’.s policij from the thuj f/utt (I'/cnf Hrttatn ilr-rlureil tciir. 
ir/talrver eiwunrs hr mujht mnke in hntjtnnd, Ihr Futrtyn iSrcrritiri/ wan 
deli‘i mined to fthnpe hit com he so (hut (he support of' (he United States he 
assured to hts country. ‘ 

'J^his policy adopted during; the AAHrld AA’’ar and long 
before it, has not been abandoned by the Jiritish Government, 
because the United States has become mightier than before 
and her friendship is never so valuable to Britain as to-day. 
In a letter written to Colonel House from London on Decem¬ 
ber 7th, 1915, Ambassador Page .said : 

“ If Uncle Sam agrees (and lias a ical nav} lii rself), lit* W'lll wink at 
John Bull and John w ill follow after. Vuii >c<> our blackleg tail-twisters 
have the whole thing backward. Tlu-y .•-a_\ we truckle to the British, 
my plan is to lead the British—not for ih to go to them but to have them 
come to us. Wo have three while men to evei) two wdiitc men in tlieir 
whole Empire ; and when peace come", we will be fairly started on the 
road to become as licb us the wav will lca\c them. Theic are four Vlnhs in 
IjOiidon which huve no other pmj/ose than (hit ,, and (ht best rerieiv {The Round 
'iaole\ ill the world eiists chiejly for this purpose {to preserre pence turoui/h 

Anglo-American co-ojtcrafiou'] .I Cannot impn-ss it on you stronjiy 

enough that the English-speaking folks have got to ."Ct the jiaee and keep this 
world in order. Nobody else is equal to the job. In all our dealings with 
the British, public and private, ive allow' it to be assumed that they lead j 

* Hendrick, Durtoii J. . TIio Lifo tuul Lettera of Walter lliuos Page, Vol. 1, 
Donbleday Page and Co , New York, pp. 36G-3G7. Italics are miue. 
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they do not. We lead. They will follow, if we _do really lead and arc 
courteous to them. If we bold back, the Irishman rears up and says, we 
are surrendering to the £ng]i%.h I Suppose we go ahead and the English 
surrender fo us, what can } onr Irishman do then, or your German? 
The BnHnh nary is a pietly gootl sort of a <h>g io have io iiot under your 
tvayou. ff we are v>ill-iny fo hare feu years of thoughtful good manners, I tell 
you Jellifoe will eat o.it if your hand.*''' 

Tt .sepins that during the last ten years, the Anglo- 
American relations have gone through a tremendous change; 
and to-day America is hnuling and Britain is anxious to be with 
America so that there will be Anglo-American co-operation 
in world alTairs. Thus we hear, from British Cabinet 
Ministers to common journalists, that Britain refused to adopt 
the Geneva Protocod becau.se the idea contained in the 
Japanese Amendment was not acceptable to the United States 
of America. We also hear that Britain is fortifying Singapore 
with a naval and air base, not for the protection of the British 
Empire alone, but for extending support to America in case 
Japan attacks the Philippines. 

Ambassador Page felt that because of America’s support 
to Britain during the World War there will come about a 
lasting friendship between these two nations ; and he wrote : 

" It IS this steadfastness in them (British people and statesmen) that 
gives me sound hope for the future. They do ti<it forget sympathy or help 
or friendship. Our (Amertca’s) going info the tear has eliminated the 
Japanese question. It has shtfiid the ririnal control of the world to English- 
speaking peoples. It in 11 bring into the best European minds the American 
ideal of scrricc. It loill, in feet, gire us the lead and make the English in 
the long run onr willing foUoicers and allies, J do not menu that we will 
always have plain sailing. But / do mean that the direction of events for 
the next fifty or one hundred years has now been dele r mined 

It is generally contended by the friends of Great Britain 
that the British Navy is not a menace to any nation, but it 


* Hendrick, Burton J. The Life and Letters of Walter H. Pago, Vol. II. New 
York, 1924, pp. 103-110. Italics are mine. 

* ibid, pp. 344-345. Italics are mine. 
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is an agent to promote poac*; and freedom. But Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, Prance, Russia, Germany and Austria 
may not agree with the above assertion. Indeed Turkey, 
Egypt, Persia, India, Burma, Siam, China and Japan, in the 
past, e.^perienced the gigantic power of the British navy, to 
further the ideal of extension of the British Empire at the 
cost of other nations. Even the Americans may not believe 
that the British navy is maintained purely for defensive 
purposes and to promote world peace.* 

British authorities, oven Lord Balfour, have naively 
pointed out that the mission of the gigantic naval and air 
bases at Singapore will be m(?rt*ly defensive and no nation has 
any reason to be apprehensive of British motives. We know 
tliat Britain docs not like to see Franco establishing a naval 
base in Morocco or any place in North Africa, bordering the 
Mediterranean ; we know that Britain demanded interna¬ 
tionalization of the Dardanelles, so that British power in the 
Mediterranean be not challenged. It is needless to empha¬ 
size that the so-called defensive agencies, like naval and air 
bases, are at times very etfcctive instruments for offensive 
purposes; the best evidence of this is the attitude of America 
and Japan regarding further fortillcation of Japanese islands 
ill the Pacific and the Philippines respectively. The Kiel 
Canal was supposi'd to he for defensive purposes and the 
fortifications at Ifeligoland supposedly had no offensive 
bearing ! 

The people of Asia, pavticidarhj those of India^ China and 
Japan, are barred from migrating into the most important of 
the British possessions for permanent settlement. After the 
completion of Singapore naval and air bases, Great Britain, 
in all prohahility, will inangnrate the policy of exclusion of 
the Chinese and Japanese from the Malaya peninsula and 
the nearby islands, and thus put a stop to peaceful Chinese 
and Japanese expansion in the islands of the Pacific and 
Imlian Oceans. Furthermore, Singapore naval and air ba^es 
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would maJi'e itpoasihle for Bi'Uaiu to establish absolute mastery 
over the ti'ade route of the Pacifio as well as the Indian 
Oceans. 

It is generally regarded that Japan is tlie only Power 
which might resent the establishment of formidable naval and 
air bases at Singapore. J^ut the fact is that Prance with 
her possessions in Tndo-China, China with her aspirations to 
recover full sovereign rights in all Chinese territories inclu¬ 
ding Hongkong, and Pussia with her possessions in the 
Pacific will feel menaced by the increased offensive power of 
Pritain through the establishment of the proposed bases at 
Singapore. It is evident that Pritain with a powerful navy 
at Singapore may become the dictator of politics and trade 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. America may not resent 
such a situation, at h'ast for the time being; but other 
nations will not welcome such possibilities to their dis¬ 
advantage. 

We notice that a now alignment of powers has already 
begun in the Orient, 'fho recently established vSino-Ilussian 
understanding and Russo-Japanese understanding may 
develop into a Sino-Japant'se-Russian understanding The 
other day Baron Goto openl> suggested that a Russo-Jajianese- 
German Commercial undorslanding is needed to promote the 
economic interests of these nations. Economic ententes often 
result in political alliances. British opposition to the aspira¬ 
tions of the peoples of Asia is forcing them to find suitable 
means to protect their own interests. Whatever may be the 
motive of Britain in establishing the formidable naval and 
air bases at Singapore, it will not inspire coiiMenco in the 
minds of the people of China, Japan, Russia and even Prance. 
Great Britain might be expecting American support in her 
policies in Asia; but India holds the key position. It might 
be well to ask, if the people of India, now denied the right 
of Self-Government and not enjoying the privilege of control¬ 
ling the Foreign Affairs of the land, will bo willing to fight 
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for Great Britain against Japan, China, Russia, or any other 
nation. Because the situation in the Orient is unsettled, 
because there are indications that the people of Egypt, Arabia, 
Turkey, India and other Asiatic countries want to be free 
from foreign control, and also because India holds the key 
position, we find tliat Earl Reading the retiring Viceroy of 
India went to England to discuss the situation in India, the 
Near East and the Far East. AVe see that Lord Balfour 
went to survey the situation in the Near East, in s])ecial 
relation to Turkey and Russia. General Allcnby is now in 
England to direct the affairs of North Africa witli his expert 
advice. Britain is fortifying her position in the Far East by 
establishing the Singapore naval and air bases, which will 
have tremendous olfensive power. JJut, will it make for 
world peace ? 

It is generally understood that with the successful con¬ 
clusion of the Locarno Conference and tlie signing of the 
Treaty of London, (Becember 1, 1925) the League of 
Nations is expected to take practical steps to solve the 
Armament Problems of various nations. Tt is also understood 
that President Coolidge is desirous of calling another Confer¬ 
ence for Limitation of Armaments in the near future. If 
the nations participaling in tlie.se Conferences called upon 
to decrea.se their naval strength (abolition of submarines and 
reduction of cruisers), will it not be natural for France, 
China, Japan, and Russia to ask that Great Britain be first 
induced to .stop fortifying Singapore before other nations be 
called upon to give up their weapons ? 

The Singapore naval and air bases, advocated by the 
British Dominions and the British Conservative Government, 
have become sources of suspicion, fear and rivalry among 
nations. It may disturb the cause of world peace ; and there 
is every indication that it will. Is there no way out of this 
situation ? 


Taraknath Das 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
I— The Literature of Despair 

I f-im down to write this paper only a few hours 

after having acc(;pted the presidency of the University of 
Wisconsin. As I said in a statement to the press at the time 
I accepted this ])ost, it Was no easy matter to break the ties 
that bind me to the congenial and challenging field of jour¬ 
nalism. But the decision lia.s been made for reasons that 
seem sound to me, and now for the first time, as I begin the 
writing of this j)ai)er, it fully dawns upon mo that for only a 
few more i.ssues will 1 have the privilege of talking over with 
the readers of The Century Magazine from month to 
month what seem to me to be the really significant issues of 
American life and of the Western civilization of which we are 
part. 

I have come to feel an almost personal acquaintanceship 
with the readers of the magazine, especially with the many 
readers wlio have always written to me so frankly their 
approval or disapproval of the things I have written and of 
the things that have been printed in the magnzine during the 
years that I, along with my colleagues, have been privileged 
to edit it. It would be keeping back the truth not to say 
that ! envy the new hands that will direct and the fresh voices 
that will speak through The Century Magazine. They 
will have the challenging job of ministering to one of the 
most alert-minded and stimulating bodies of readers in the 
world. I could not wish for any man or any group of men 
a happier or more invigorating relationship than the relation¬ 
ship I have sustained to the readers of The Century 
Magazine, to the other members of the staff, and to The 
Century Co., the trustees and president of which have always 
displayed those qualities of intellectual honesty, tolerance, 
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and courage which have made possible a wholly unhampere<l 
editorial freedom in this office during tlie last four years. 

Uut I do not want to fall into ill advised reminiscence. 
I cannot, however, resist glancing retrospectively over the 
seventy-live issues of the magazine in which I have written 
editorial essays ranging from twenty-live hundred to twelve 
thousand words each. At no time liave tliese essays been 
written in carefully planned sequence. Only occasionally 
has the same topic been pursued for a series of issues. I have 
been, perhaps, unpardonably casual fn the nionth-to-month 
selection of topics. But, as I glance over these seventy-live 
numbers of the magazine, I sense a rather decently sustained 
attempt to consider the problems of contemporary society 
from the point of view of what, for want of a better phrase, 
I may call scientific humanism, as distinguished from senti¬ 
mental humanilarianism. 

I do not mean that I see in these hastily written essays 
any ])ody of nicely articulated social doctrines to which I wish 
to make fixed and linal commitment. T have, on the contrary, 
consistently fought against the plague of premature conclu¬ 
sions,' in the bog of which so much of our thinking is sunk. 
These essays have been little more than a record of the tenta¬ 
tive approaches and suspended judgments of one American 
who has been trying to make himself at home in the modern 
world, trying to orientate himself among the new forces that 
are making this time what it is. 

On a far smaller scale and in terms of a much shorter 
adventure, I have something of the feeling 11. G. Wells Iiad 
when recently he read the proofs of the Atlantic edition of 
his works. 

“ The total effect of these articles and these books of 
mine on my mind,” he said, “ is of a creature trying to find its 
way out of a prison into which it has fallen. I recall how in 
my boyhood I made a little prison of paper and cardboard for 
a beetle, and how I heard the poor perplexed beast incessantly 
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osawling and scratching and fluttering inside. I forget 
what became of it. Perhaps I gave it its freedom ; perhaps 
it pressed and worried at the corners where the light came 
through, and made an enlarged hole and worried its own w^ay 
out. But I remember the dirty scratches and traces of its 
explorations on'the unfolded paper cage. To a larger mind 
these books and articles of mine will seem very like those 
markings.” 

These papers of mine have been, at best, only beetle 
scratchings. Put for me, at least, if not for the readers, the 
beetle has caught glimpses of light through some of the 
corners and orevices, and unless I am wrong in thinking that 
these papers have more coherence than their publication with¬ 
out topical sequence ihay have suggested, I doubt that I can 
do better during the few remaining months of my editorship 
than to pull together and to weave into something of a 
pattern the scattered threads of thinking that have run 
through those pages during the last four years. 

§ 2 

I shall take as tlic nucleating centre of this summary or 
rehearsal the problem with which so many of these essays 
have dealt directly or indirectly —The Outlooh fov JT'estern 
Cii'ilizution. I shall, in the main, restate and clarify, condens¬ 
ing here and amplifying there as occasion may scorn to 
require, but I shall not hesitate to quote litercally any state¬ 
ment which I find it impossible to improve at the moment. 
Unless the run of the material makes other formulations 
advisable, I shall review this four-year record of observations 
under three successive headings : 

First, I shall review in this issue the observations I have 
made from time to time upon the dangers and fears that had 
led many of the most astute and incisive intelligences of our 
time to believe that Western civilization is doomed, and that 
a new dark age lies ahead. 
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Second, I shall review in the Auarust issue the observif- 
tioiis I have made from time to time upon the unused assets 
of Western civilization, the unharnessed forces of health, the 
raw materials of renewal that have led a few venturesome 
minds to believe that the foundations have been h’lrgely laid 
for a new renaissance, and that before long we may see a 
fresh and fruitful advance of the human spirit. 

Third, I sliall review in the Sej)t(‘mber issue the observa¬ 
tions I have made from time to time upon the leadership of 
any such renewal of AVestern civilization, the sources, the 
problems, and the technic of such leadership. 

1 turn now to th(‘ first of these three reviews—-to a 
review of the literature of despair that has been \vritt(‘u by 
our prophets of doom, reluctant heralds of a new dark age 
for Western civilization. 

§ 3 

Since the war there lias been pouring from our pre.s.sos a 
plentiful and popular literature of de.spair. Every age, of 
course, lias had its propliets of doom and its literature of 
despair, hut it is our own that we are studying here, and it 
has its own specific hackgroimd wliioh must be sketched, if 
we are readily to catch its particular meaning for us. 

At the risk of over-simplification, 1 siigge.st that contem¬ 
porary pessimism regarding AVestern civilization should be 
examined in its relation to three brief, but distinct, periods 
that have culminated in the present spiritual crisis of Mi<' 
Western woild. These three periods ari;: 

First, the immediate pre-war period, which was dominated 
by a new materialism. 

Second, the war period, which was sustained by a neiv 
idealism. 

Third, the post-war period, which has been chilled and 
arrested by a new pessimism. 

The new materialism of the immediate pre-war period is 
now so starkly evident that no laboured proof or indictment 

14 
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is needed to recall it to our minds. Pre-war politics was 
dominated by a passion for power at any price; pre-war 
business was dominated by a })assion for profits at any price ; 
pre-war society was domijjated by a passion for pleasure at 
any price. These thr(3e passions laid produced the perilous 
trinity of imperialism, industrialism, and hedonism which cast 
over "Vyestern civilization the shadow of a bleak and barren 
materialism. 

The spiritual fires of Western civilization were banked, 
if not burned out. And, as I said three years ago in these 
pages, in this reluctant indictment of Western civilization, 
little, if any, discrimination can be made between allied, 
enemy and neutral peoples. Wo were all in the grip of a 
sordid materialism. AVe practised materialism while we 
professed Christianity. All of AVestorn civilization was thus 
a sort of corporate hypocrisy. And so it had no inner peace. 
For a generation before the war it stirred restlessly in its 
dreams, and pricked by an accusing conscience, it shivered 
with a sense of impending disaster. 

And then the w'ar came. In the light of bursting star 
shells we saw the nakedness of our souls. 'J he rather sudden 
realization of our spiritual bankruptcy scared us into a new 
idealism. In the light of A^ersaillos and after, we now see 
that it was a rather hastily improvised idealism that had many 
of the marks of a death-bed repentance. I do not mean to 
be cynical. Despite the sordid aftermath of the war, 
there was much of be uity and sincerity in this transient 
idealism. The ghost of Machiavelli haunted the corridors 
of many foreign oftices during the war, and sat as 
an accredited delegate in the peace conference; but for 
millions of inarticulate men and women throughout America 
and Europe world politics seemed for the moment to have 
become the supreme spiritual adventure of mankind. Before 
the war these millions had felt the chill of materialism, but 
they had managed to keep reasonably warm under the cloak 
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of an uncritical optinlisin, a naive lielief in the ntiylh of 
automatic progress. Durini? the war they kept their spirits 
alive by an equally uncritical idealism. Hard fighting, 
victory, and then a new world ! They did not stop to ask 
whether, after all, it is pO'^sihle to create new Avorlds by 
such methods. They were in the grip of the will-to-beli(‘ve 
that the most ruthless war of history would result in the 
spiritual regeneration of Western civilization. 

But these mute millions were doomed to disillusionment. 
They fought hard, victory was achieved, hut the new world 
eluded their grasp. JJespite previous commitment to a 
program dictated by the new idealism, the victor.s tricked 
and traded as victors have tricked and traded since human 
history began. But I have said tliis so many times in these 
columns that [ need do no more than state it here. The new 
materialism was temporarily disavowed in the interest of 
a new idealism only to be succeeded by a new pessimism; 
for, to use a threadbare phrase, as soon as men realized that 
we hid won the war, but lost the peace, they began specu¬ 
lating upon the possible breakdown of Western civilization. 
And out of these speculalious has come the current literature 
of despair that I want now to describe and to analyze. 

Since the war we have been deluged with a literature 
of forecast. The largest section of this literature of forecast 
has been written by our prophets of doom, by men who doubt 
that we shall be able to liquidate the treacherous condition 
into which an inadequate political, economic, and spiritual 
leadership has plunged Western civilization. These prophets 
of doom seem to hold the centre of the stage for the moment. 
The professional optimism of doctrinaires thinking in a vacu¬ 
um was never so seriously discounted as it is to-day. 

This literature of despair has been written from varying 
levels of disillusionment, ranging from the philosophical 
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acceptance of the situfition by Proff'ssor George Santayana 
to the deep gloom of Dean Inge. 

In his “Character and Opinion in the United States,” 
Professor Santayana ventures the prophesy that “Civilization 
is perhaps approaching one of those long winters that over¬ 
take it irom timi‘ to time. A flood of harharisin from below 
may soon level all the fair works of our Christian ancestors, 
as another flood two thousand years ago levell(5d those of the 
ancients, llornaiitic Christendom—picturesque, passionate, 
unhappy episode—may be coming to an end.” But even 
such a black future is, for Professor Santayana, touched 
with light, even if it be (list int light, reaching us only in 
fitful and fragile rays. “Such a catastrophe,” he bravely 
asserts, with the calm of philo.soplier who can afford to wait, 
“would be no reison for despiir. Nothing lasts forever; 
but the elasticity of life is woiiibjrful, and even if the world 
lost its memory it would not lose its youth. Under the 
deluge?, and watered by it, secils of all sorts would survive 
against the time to come?, even if what might eventually 
spring from them, under the nevv circumstances, should wear 
a strange aspect.” 

Professor Santayaii.i feels the warning frost that heralds 
a spiritual winter which may freeze the fountains of enter¬ 
prise and aspiration, but be does not doubt that another 
springtime lies ahead in the human cycle. 

Dean Inge is a more nearly unqualiried prophet of doom. 
As I have so often quoted, he frankly asserts liis belief that 
“We are witnessing the suicide of a social order, and our 
descendants will marvel at our madnes.s.” 

In another of his essays, Dean Inge says, as I quoted him 
in these pages in 1922, “I have, T suppose, made it clear 
that I do not consider myself specially fortunate in having 
been born in 1860, and that I look forward with great anxiety 
to the journey through life which my children will have 
to make.” 
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Tlie not effect, then, of Ihis literature of despair is to 
siy that we are faciii" a long S[)iritual winter, a new dark 
age. If this literature of despair consisted entirely of such 
generalizations, even generalizations by such distinguished 
minds as Professor S intayana and Dean Inge, we might 
feel justified in taking it with a rather large grain of salt, 
and attributing it to the special temperament, the faulty 
digestion, th(5 insomnia, or tlie post-war weariness of the 
prophet in question. But tliis becomes impossible when we 
realize that the major p irt of the ii(*>ra(ure of despair has 
been written, or at least inspired, not by generalizers, but 
by specialists, by biologists, psychologists, economists, ad- 
mi iiistr.itors, stateMnen, histornuis, moralists, and other men 
who have given their lives to tlie intensive study of parti¬ 
cular Holds of human society . 

Dean Inge, for instance, is not a lonely prophet of doom 
crying his pronouncements in a wilderness of Vohjatmas ; 
he is simply the director of a vast chorus of despair, a chorus 
of specialists, 1 think F Irive followed this literature of 
despair with a fair f.iitlifulness since the war. T do not 
pretend to have subjected it to an cixhaustive or scholarly 
research, but I have read it with something more than a 
casual effort to clarify my own mind regarding the current 
drift of Western civilization. And I think 1 am at least 
within hailing distance of accuracy when I say that this 
literature has been inspired by at least seven distinct fears 
that have arisen out of seven distinct fields of research and 
experience. These fears are : 

1. The biological fear. 

2. The p'jychologieal fear. 

‘ 6 . The political fear. 

4. The economic fear. 

6. The historical fear. 

6. The administrative fear. 

7. The moral fear. 
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Let me briefly review these seven ‘ fears in turn, and 
then inquire into the astounding popularity of the literature 
they have inspired. 

§ b 

First, hiolo 'gical fear. I mean by this the fear that bio¬ 
logically mankind is plunging downward, that we are repro¬ 
ducing from our less and least fit human stocks ratlier than 
from our better and best human stocks, that the best 
blood of the race, particularly of the "white race, is 
turning to water. In simple terras this means that, in 
the judgment of many biologists, the best families are having 
the smallest families, and that the worst families are having 
the largest families. ' The fear that haunts the mind of 
the biologist is the fear that, if this procedure goes on, the 
race must sooner or later face biologic bankruptcy. 

The biologist cannot bo divorced from this fear bv the 
gracious gestures of philanthropy. The biologist is delighted, 
from the sheer human point of view, when he sees the 
philanthropist feed and clothe the unfit. The study of 
biology does not, despite certain maudlin commentators, 
dehumanize the man who pursues its intricate s(}crcts. It is 
true that he wants the hirtli-rate of tlie fit to exceed the 
birth-rate of the unfit, but that is only because he does not 
want to see society pursue a policy of coddling the unfit and 
castigating the fit until a tirno shall come when there will 
not be enough fit to take care of the unfit. The biologist 
does not ask us to let our unfit starve and freeze. He wants 
the fit to outbreed the unfit, but he does not suggest that 
we achieve that end by killing the unfit or letting them 
hang themselves by the noose of their own ignorance or 
indigence. The biologist is a little alarmed when he sees 
birth control practised by the fit and passed up by the unfit. 
Ho would like to see the pr<)C 0 dure reversed. He would 
like to see the fit fertile and the unfit unfertile. But he 
sees little hope that society will indulge in such nice 
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discriminations. Tl^c biologist wishes that the Roosevelts 
of each generation would cultivate a more scientific sense of 
values when they discuss this matter; he would like to see the 
Roosevelts of each generation work agaimt race suicide 
among the fit and for race suicide among the unfit. In so 
advising the Roosevelts of each generation, the biologist 
knows that he is prosecuting a mission of mercy; he knows 
that, in the long view of history, he is being tender to the 
unfit. In the higher ethics of sciengc, no man has a right 
to bring into the world a son or dauglitcr wlio will be too 
weak biologically to stand the strain that our complex 
modern civilization imposes upon its citizens. 

But as T have said, the biologist has little hope that 
society will either sense or practise any such nice discrimi¬ 
nations. And so the biologist is frankly pessimistic. At 
least certain outstanding biologits are pessimistic. I have no 
right to speak for the entire biologic fraternity. 

It is that bi(dogical fear that gave instant and wide 
popularity to books like Lothrop Stoddard’s “The Rising 
Tide of Color ” and his “ I’lie Ilevolt Against Civilization.” 
It was this preoccupation with racial and hereditary values 
that inspired Houston St(‘wart Chamberlain’s monumental 
work on “The foundations of the Nineteenth Century,” 
and that still earlier led Count Arthur do Gobineau to write 
his “The Inequality of Human races,” not to mention other 
volumes that would fill an ample shelf. 

That this biological fear is haunting the mind of the 
reading public as well as the mind of the writing fraternity 
is attested by the wide-ranging popularity of the thousand 
and one variants of the Chamberlain, Schemann, Gobineau, 
McDougall, Grant, and Stoddard contentions that have been 
pouring from our presses. 

§ 6 


Second, the psychological fear. I mean by this the fear 
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that the crowd-man and crowd-p^ocess^s of thinking are 
shoving to the wall the freedom-loving and creative-minded 
individual upon whom we have hitherto looked as the neces¬ 
sary initiator of intellectual and social advance. The psycho¬ 
logist fears that .we have built a world in which there is no 
room for the rebel. He fears that the modern mind has 
walked ail too willingly into a strait-jacket. He fears that 
we are losing that saving insurgency of the independent mind 
in a subtle surrender to the crow'd-mirid which Edward 
Als\vorth Ross has characterized as unstable, credulous, 
irrational, simple, and immoral. As ]Mr. Ross said years 
ago, “ thronging paralyzes thought” and, taken by and large, 
crowds “are morally .and intellectually below the average 
of their members.” 

“ The crowd,” says Mr. Ross, “ ranks as the lowest form 
of human association.” And yet, from the point of view of 
the psychologist, wt; are essentially a crowd-civilization. Is it 
any wonder that the psychologist faces the future with fear? 

This fear of tlie domination of the individual citizen by 
the crowd is of course most keenly realized in time of war. 
In time of war the individual citizen is nothing; the crowd 
is everything, 'fhe crowd ultimately dominates presidents, 
even when the president in question is w'cdded by t(‘mpera- 
rnent and philosophy to the processes of peace. Legislators, 
with a few' startling and refreshing exceptions, bow' to presi¬ 
dents. Professors take leaves of absence from their scholarly 
judgments as wall as from their chairs and uncritically press- 
agent the purposes of their governments Editors surrender 
w'ith slight protest the freedom of the press, as if it were 
only a fair-weather right, and become rubber stamps of the 
military arm of the government. Ministers put their gospel 
into cold storage and hunt with the pack. If it comes to a 
choice between Jesus and the generals, the majority vote of 
the clergy goes to the generals. The thought of the nation 
is cut to a pattern. 'With striking unanimity, we give up 
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thoui^ht as well as sugar for tlie duration of the war. When 
war comes, both morals and intellifrence arc adjourned, and 
the mob is suptreme. 

But—and this is a thing we are likely to.forget—war 
only dramatizes in the extreme a thing that is taking place 
more subtly in peace-time. Nothing is to be gained by 
beating about the bush: we are citizep^' of a crowd-civiliza¬ 
tion that seeks to standardize thought in terms of crowd- 
judgments. And the honest psyeholo'gist, who has not given 
too many hostages to fortune, fears the crowd-judgments 
as he fears a plague. 

It is this fear that has fallen like a shadow across the 
writings of Gustav Le Bon, that inspired W. Trotter to write 
his “ Instincts of the Herd in Peace and AVar,” and that led 
Everett Bean Martin to write liis “ The Behaviour of Crowds,” 
to name only a few popular books that have reached the 
general reader. 

Third, the political fe«‘ir. I »nean by this the fear that 
the thing we call democracy is not delivering the goods we 
expected it to deliver when we began exj)erimenting with it. 
Most of us believe that tlie future belongs to democracy. 
AVe see nothing in sight to take its place. Aristocracies, in 
the sense of hereditary ruling castes, seem sooner or later 
to go to seed, politically, if not biologically. Bictators seem 
sooner or later to become poisoned by their own power. But 
even democracy cannot bo turned loose in the pasture to 
grow up of its own sweet and unhampered will Like a 
colt, it needs attention. It must be fed and curried and 
trained if it is either to draw loads or win ribbons. The 
political fear I am suggesting has arisen primarily not in the 
minds of the enemies of democracy, but in the minds of the 
anxious lovers of democracy. 

American democracy is clearly facing a new phase. Since 
^the founding of this republic we have spent most of our 
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political energy in the extension of democracy; our next task 
is the development of democracy. VVe have been pioneers 
engaged in a task of exten.sive conquest j now we must be 
jidministrators engaged in a task of intensive cultivation. We 
have reached the end of the quantitative extension of 
democracy ; now we must undertake the qualitative develop¬ 
ment of democracy.' ‘It is upon the threshold of this new 
epoch in democracy that a great fear chills the hearts of many 
students of democracy. '>TV"ill we be able to meet its challenge ? 
Some think not. And these doubting Thomases have been 
busy drawing up an indictment of <lemocracy. I cannot 
undertake, in this brief summary, to reproduce all the counts 
in their indictment, but here are a few things that nnm in the 
grip of this political fear are saying. 

Eirst, that in the normal run of things democracies do not 
find and put into power their greatest men, and that when a 
crisis, like w'ar, arises, democracies invariably abdicate arid 
hand themselves over soul and body to a strong government 
either of one man or of an oligarchy. 

S(’cond, that democracy is an easy victim of catchwords, 
that democracy will follow a demagogue’s slogan more quickly 
than it will follow established fact or sound argument. 

Third, that democracy is equally susceptible to reckless 
revolution and to reckless reaction; that democracy when 
aroused may be dominated by insanity, but when not aroused 
may be paralyzed by inertia ; that democracy is not itself a 
guarantee of liberalism, but susceptible to use for high ends or 
low. 

Tourth, that democracy may easily become as inquisitorial 
and as tyrannical as a dictator or monarch ; that democracy 
often exercises its inquisitorial habits by unenlightened 
interference with the legislature and the executive, and often 
exercises its tyrannical habits by hounding the minority man 
who is not content to be a mere phonograph record of the 
mob either in his ideas or in his actions. 
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Fifth, that deniorracy linally makes for anarchy rjv^ier 
than for order; that democracy dissolves a community into 
individuals and then reassembles them in mobs; that 
democracy invariably is powerless in the face of J^e organized 
demands of its militant groups or sections ; /that democracy 
has never been able to control its militant'groiips except by 
temporarily stepping aside in the inter^ of some other and 
stronger form of social control. 

Sixth, that the ethical stanejards of democracy are 
distinctly lower than the ethical standards of its enliirhtened 
citizens; that democracy puts generosity above justice, 
sympathy above truth, love above chastity, and a pliant 
disposition above rigid honesty. 

These six counts in tlu^ cjurrent scepticism regarding 
political democracy are discussed at length by Dean-Inge in 
his first volume of “ Outspoken Kssay.” They do not, of 
course, exhaust the scepticism of democracy that is abroad in 
tlie modern mind. The biologist and the psychologist could 
add several questions. Hut these six suggest what I mean by 
the political fear. 

This political fear seems always to go back to the 
(juestion of the leadiu’ship of democracy. Will free men 
submit to leadershi]) ? Will a democracy based on “the rights 
of man ” give adequate attention to the question of “ the 
right man ” in positions of leadership ? 

§ 8 

Fourth, the eco)tomic fear. I mean by this the fear that 
an industrial civilization—that is to say, a civilization resting 
upon minute division of labour, machine production, standardi¬ 
zation of product, and quantity output—carries about in its 
own body and in its own processes the seeds of its own 
destruction, the fear that such a civilization must in time exalt 
quantity above quality and kill the soul of the people that 
accepts it; the fear that, to use a phrase from Walter 
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Ilati\eiiau, mechanization has become the spiritual mistress of 
existence throughout Western civilization. 


§9 


' Fifth, the historical fear. I moan by this the fear that 
haunts the minds of men whose study of history has led them 
to the conclusion that^ the life of nations and civilizations 


moves in cycles, just as the lives of men and women move in 
cycles; that nations run Vairly on schedule time through birth, 
babyliood, adolescence, radianl youth, middle life, old age, and 
death. Oswald Spengler’s “ l)er Untergang des Abendlandes ” 


and Flinders Petrie’s “ The 


11 evolutions of Civilization ” art* 


good examples of the sort of literature produced by this 
historical fear. These men and their like-minded associates 


tell us that peoples create a “ culture which is a live and 
growing thing, but that sooner oi later this expression of their 
creative poMU3rs begins to crystallize and becomes a civiliza¬ 
tion” which is a dying thing. To such men, a civilization 
is the first stage in the death of a culture. And they have 
drawn neat charts of the cycle of our Western civilization, 
showing that we are drawing toward the end of a great 
adventure. 


Despite their conviction that civilizations are under the 
supremacy of the cycle, such men busy themselvt's with the 
elaboration of all sorts of policies for these, to them, twilight 
hours of Western civilization. The plebeian Spongier offers 
the aristocratic policy of a strong state, while the aristocratic 
Keyserling offers the democratic policy of a spiritual renewal 
of the individual Westerner. 


§ 10 

Sixth, the administrative fear. I mean by this the fear 
that the institutions of Western civilization have become so 
big and so complicated that we simply are not equal to the 
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job of managing them effectively any longer; the fear^Jiiat 
the bigness and the complexity of the modern workf nave 
outstripped the existing administrative capacity of tjpe race. 

The men who are haunted bv this fear beliove/that manv 
of our empires, many of our states, many of /6ur industrial 
organizations, many of our universities,-mid educational 
systems, have passed the point at whicli^migness is an asset; 
that their present dropsical condition ij^a menacing liability, 
for the simple reason thnt we are not/breeding enough men 
who are big enough to run them wisely and effectively. 

This fear has led some students who are none too critical 
in their thinking to leap to the conclusion that we must smash 
our machines and returji to cottage industries, dissolve all our 
big political units with the acid of sedf-determination, disband 
our great universities and return to small colleges, specialized 
schools, and isolated laboratories, and generally reorganize 
the world on the basis of small units. Echoes of this fear 
may be seen in the current emphasis upon political decentra¬ 
lization. One cannot read the growing literature against 
bigness and complexity without gaining a disturbing sense 
that Western civilization is suffering from a bad attack of 
elephantiasis. This administrative fear has led many students 
to insist that Western civilization must either breed more 
great administrators or reorganize its life in terms of smaller 
and more manageable units. 


§ n 

Seventh, the moral fear. I mean bv this the fear that 
the present generation has renounced allegiance to all whole¬ 
some standards of thought and conduct and is quite definitely 
on the loose, morally adrift, without rudder or compass. This 
moral fear has inspired the deluge of discussion regarding 
the younger generation, with which for several years our 
magazines have been filled ad nauseam. The views of youth 
^regarding sex and religion and politics and economics have 
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k47>t manv students of Western civilixation awake niifhfc after 
night.' The whole array of political and economic radicalism, 
theologicj.l modernism, and the new social frankness has 
produced this fear in many minds. 

I have neyer been able to bring myself to the passing of 
facile and wholesale judgment upon an entire generation. 
Judging the youn^r generation, however, seems to have 
become a profession .jU by itself. It has many fluent and 
eminent practitioners, \and they have produced a prodigious 
literature of de.spair. That there are legitimate grounds for 
moral fear regarding the future of our civilization cannot be 
denied. We must be careful, however, to remember that 
financiers as well as flappers may pursue shoddy ideals, that 
statesmen as well as preachers may become heretic to the 
right, that morals are social as well as personal, public as well 
as private. It is desirable to keep in mind the fact that this 
moral fear has to do with both aspects of morals. 

§ 12 

I have not attempted to suggest the books that these 
seven fears have obviously inspired. Even the most highly 
selected bibliography of this literature of despair would fill 
this issue of tlie magazine. I have sought only to suggest 
that most of the pessimistic writing about the future of 
Western civilization has been inspired by these fears. 

I said a few pages back that I would, in addition to 
reviewing these seven fears, inquire into the astounding 
popularity of the literature they have inspired. The reasons 
for its current popularity seem fairly obvious. 

First, the literature of despair is dramatic just because it 
pronounces a judgment of doom. Optimism may he popular 
in business bulletins and in certain magazines that have set 
out deliberately to merchandize cheer, but, by and large, 
pessimism has a higher journalistic value than optimism. 
The man who predicts the end of an age or the end of th?^ 
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world is always good for a head-line and several columns/'bf 
copy. Secretly, we all revel a bit in reading the ^obk that 
produces intellectual goose-flesh. ( 

Second, the literature of despair, particularly the 'biore popu¬ 
larly written parts of it, is a literature of clearr^ut generaliza¬ 
tions. It is easy to read. Tlic prophetsj.-of^ doom point a 
menacing finger and call off the coun^’^iii the indictment. 
Lotlirop Stoddard tells us that a yrising tide of colour 
is about to swamp the white world, anu that the under-man 
is revolting against the men at the top in y\ estern 

civilization. It does not take a savant to understand 

that. The average reader can shiver at such crystal-clear 
generalizations, us children shiver in the nursery at tales of 
ghosts and goblins. And so on through the list of the men 
who have generalized about a dark future for Western 
civilization. 

Third, the literature of despair appealed strongly to the 
“free-floating fear” that characterized Ihe post-war period. 
AVe came out of tin* war with a bad case of nerves. Even 

when we had no specific thing to fear, we had an enormous 

capacity for fear. We were jumpy. Many of the men who 
were a bit afraid that popular attention would switch too 
suddenly to some of their w\-ir-tiine practices played upon this 
national nervousness with superb adroitness. They just about 
succeeded in couvincing the country for a time that ruin and 
revolution lurked behind every stone and tree and hedge-row 
in the nation. The man w'ho displayed even a mild interest 
in spelling reform or Esperanto was suspected of holding in 
reserve some disguised Bolshevism. Some day that period in 
our national history will become the happy hunting-ground of 
the great American humourist who may arise. Obviously, 
when a whole nation is vaguely afraid, it will crow’d the 
book-stores for books that promise to show it the specific 
things it must fear. 

1 believe, of course, that side by side with this literature 
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o^yespair is an even more significant literature of hope. And 
1 do licit mean a literature of mere trumped-up optimism. 
1 mean ^ literature that uncovers our sources of health, as 
this literaciire of despair has uncovered the causes of our 
disease. It is\this literature of hope that I shall discuss next 
month. ‘ 

Glenn Frank 


THE INVISIBLE PATH 

Oh Thou that crownest stars 
With seldom-ceasing light, 

Say what it is that mars 
My upward yearning sight. 

I trace the path of morn 
By conning planets’ lore, 

I guess when Time was born 
By telling sun-tales o’er. 

But paths that spirits tread 
In disencumbered flight, 

Are traced by doubt and dread 
And soon effaced by night. 

Nahnimohan Ohattbrji 


' Beprinted from the Century Magazine, by permisBioo of the Centnry Go., Neir 


York. 
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SONG OF THE SYRIAN CHIEF 

Lo, thou art the wind that blows 

Throiijifh a porfumed niglit in.bprini^, 
And I liold thee as a Rose 

From tlie Garden of the Rim?. 

Once mine eyes a comet’s fall 

Marked andiilc in j'leaining* lli^hr, 
Far across the spanieled j)all 

That o’ershades the faoo of Night. 


Once <he Star-light dancing fell 
On white spears—another sun— 
Where my cohorts wheeled to toll 
Glory of a battle Avon. 

All of j5eauty mirrored long 

Flamed beholding thee, one hour— 
Heauty of a Syrian Song, 

Fragrance of the crimson flower. 


Lo, thou art the wind that blows 

Througli a perfumed night in Spring, 

And I hold thee as a Rose 

From the Garden of the King. 

MiniKM Khl'nokak 


10 
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'glCDiCtDS 

« 

In “ Civilisation’s Deadlocks and the Keys ”—Five Lcetures 
delivered in Loddon, —brought ovit by the Theoso}>hica] Publishing 

House, Adyar, Dr. Hesant has with her usual clearness of vision 

and thorouf»h fjrasp of the inwardness of every infrie.ite question dealt with 
the bafllinj^ problems oK education, scientific and artistic aims, religion 
and human society over whreh all thinking minds are to-day concentrating 
their best attention. In this wide survey she is inspired by a seer’s 
vision of a now ago of which some signs, she imagines, are already 
visible, in which the youth of to-day pro])erly trained as citizens of the 
right type will be more self-sacrificing than grasping, co-operative than 
competitive and all mankind will recognise their kinship of brotherhood 
with the help of a science which gives the knowledge by which men 
shovild grow more and more human and an art that shall beautify the life 
of every citizen of every land. Human society will then bo rebuilt 
rejdacing the society of to-day which is hardly human-—" a society of 
struggle, of combat, of man against man, of class against class ” is, she 
rightly avers, " a social anarchy rather than a social union.” She freely 
and boldly admits that she approaches these ballling and complex problems 
from the standpoint of a socialist, nay, a member of the Labour Party, 
and an exponent of the highest tenets of theosophy whieh is not afraid 
to recognise that " mysticism and occultism are the key to religion.” 
It is not possible to do justice to a book so thought-provoking as this in 
a brief review. Its greatest recommendation is that it is as eminently 
practical in its detailed survey of actual realities .as it is idealistic in its 
uplifting vision of a regenerated humanity. 

J. (5. H. 


“ The Purpose of Education,” by vSt. George Lane Fox Pitt (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, I9£4), is indeed " an examination of educa¬ 
tional problems in the light of recent scientifie research ” in whieh the 
author’s " main contention is that both as to aim and method, modern 
education is often faulty in that the excessive desire shown to obtain 
tangible results of a practical nature has had the effect of obscuring its 
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ideals and pervertinij its’ methods,” Between its two Prefaces (that 
to its first edition in 1913 and its present one to this revised and enlarged 
edition, 1924) is inserted an admirably interesting and appreciative letter, 
written in 1916 when the second edition was about to come out, by 
Professor Emile Boiitroux of the French Academy with its English 
translation b}' Prof. H. Wildon-Carr, D. Eitt, which goes far to elucidate 
the author’s ideal. Prof. Boutroux very appropriately and tersely puts 
the whole matter of one’s estimate of this book in Aristotle’s famous 
epigrammatic saying—" Small in volume, great in importance and value.” 
The author’s principal object is to apply to the dinicnlt problems of 
education the fresh knowledge regarding the w'orkiiig of the human 
mind acquired recently with the helj) of experimental jisyehology and 
psycho-analysis with a view to clear up and remove to some extent the 
prevailing confusion of ideas and ]>ractical difllculties in the solution 
of educational problems. The crux of the matter lies in the difficulty 
of reconciling what are usually considered as rival if not antagonistic 
claims—of the positive .sciences and of religion and morals, of logic 
and external experience, and of instinct and intuition. The writer’s 
mental balauce is evidenced abundantly by the sanity with which 
he proposes to utilise to his purpose both scientilic knowledge and intui¬ 
tive vision. Perhaps there is in him jnst a little too much of the tendency 
of contemporary psycliology to rely exclusively on the psycho-physical 
method, though of a modified type, one slightly different from that of 
the orthodox psycho-analy.st. Yet it is refreshing to read one so free from 
the doctrinaire spirit of the " schools ” wedded to pet theories. The 
authors’ admirable mentality and broad outlook arc well illustrated by|his 
examination and reinterpretation of .such disconcerting terms so prevalent 
to-day as “Complex” and “ the Great Complex,” human personality (or 
to be mure precise, the eunmoratioii of it.s contents), environment, value 
and its measure, truth subjective and objective, reality, mind, freedom and 
conversion {tide specially Ch. VI). 

We may just refer to bis reinterpretation of the proverbial mens 
Sana in corpore sano ” as that which produces an experience of harmonious 
manifestation of the iAree kinds into %vhich environment considered as an 
aspect of mind is divided, viz., as something due to (1) the unconscious 
mind, (2) the diffused subconscious cdledive mentality (corresponding to 
Zeitgeist), and (3) the vivid waking of the individual observer’s conscious¬ 
ness. He asserts that error is largely due to the conveutional habit of 
excluding the third element from the trinity of the knower, the thing 
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known and kiiowlod^e. Vary ri<jhMy l)as it been emphatically pointed 
out that true higher intellectual growth is impeded, hindered, and even 
occasionally made impossible by the adventitious over-valuation of the 
prevalent system of thought which encourages mere concept evolution— 
laying stress on multiplicity, variety, and complexity of ideas—which 
however temporarily useful and even necessary for humanity as he is 
now imperfectly constituted surely results in moiUil cr<nniiiing and a fatal 
forgetfulness of the proper limitations and the 7’elaHve nature of such a 


system of thought. As an illustration there follows a detailed considera¬ 
tion of the scientifie concept of energy (together with the tlieory of 
its conservation and transt‘orm.itioii) He has also offered piaotical 
hints to toav^hers as to how tliey can fruitfully use the "complexes,” 
say, by means of “ suggestion,” to make the pupil’s mind (which is 
after all a niituu/'iicfiitctl associated system of complexes) realiv fit 
for instruction but li.is not failed to remind them how conijiaratively 
limited IS the scope of helping a child’s development by instruction. 
The latter fact cannot be too stioiigly and einphalieally recommended to 
profc'-sioiial teacher'^ of the orthodox old seliojl self-eom})laeently busy in 


needle.'=sly interfering with tlie free activities of the 


little folk entrusted to 


them to be moulded, as inaii_\ fond parents and guardians .still continuo 
to believe, into any shape like potter’s (day. Still in (fii. II (which is a 


valuable eontiibutiori to the study of tin* subject) warning is sounded 
against the present-day cra/.e lor unrestlaiiied freedom to be given to 
boj’s and girls while in stafu pii/nltiri-t. Tlic Jth Chapter reads like an 
arresting novel and tiie econoiiio fabric of human life is here verv 
intelligently co-ordinated with man’s other eoinp]e.\es so that his egoistic 
tendency may not accentuate in him p^'^chic isolation that deludes one 
into a sense of freedom and indejienduiiet*, for, at bottom, it is egoi.sm which 
creates economic values as cert ainl^' as it creates vice and greed and indolence. 
Sjieeialisation, lecord-breaking, the current cry for vocational training as 
the panacea of all evils or for ellicioney, the mistaken aversion for 
"repression,” ‘ conversion ” througli eonqnest of desires, need for a moral 
and religious atmosphere in popular education, importance of character- 
training and similar topics have been adeijuately dealt with. There is a 
very needful and proper insistence on the spiritual (the unseen, intangible, 
abstract) side of human nature and psycho-physics is here made to lend 
its support to the Hindu ideal of by the author's denunciation 

of " the grasping attitude of mind ” and his injunction regarding " the 
conquest of this grasping disposition of heart and mind ” which is the 
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right muaniog aud iinplii^ation of tiio process of being “ born again in the 
spirit." 

“ The doctrine inculcated,” sayp the writer in the concluding chapter, 
“ is that, through the rcliiuprishnieut and ultimate dissolution of personal 
egoism, in other words through sell‘-con(piestj there is developed in the 
mind the powers of clear insight and true under-standing ” strongly 
leminding us of the discipline elaborated by the sage Patanjali. 


J. (>. U. 


Sind and its Sufis —by Jethmal Paisram (Jiiljar ('l’hco.sO])liieal Pub' 
lishiiig Hou.''e, Adjar). This is anolher addition to the “ Asian l^ibrary ” 
wliicli IS bfing ]>nl)lisiud by llu* Tlieo''Opliie.il Society. It deals with a 
siil)je<;t of absorbing interest to a student of religioiw culture. Little 
indeed is known to the outside worltl about Snul j even in India there is 
at times a most distres^-ing ignorance shown with regard to Simlhi affairs. 
And this book tiies to interpret the \eiy heait of Sind to others. Islam, 
whicli had its biith in the deceit wastes of Arabia, when accepted by the 
Aryan races of Iran and India became imbued with the ancient Aryan 
mysticism which flowered in both the lands as Suti poetry. Sutism has 
reinterpreted Semitic Islam to the Ar\an world and in Suflsrn has bien 
found the stioiigest a]>p(>al Islam has made to tiie heait of the lilast, and 
especially of India. In es.soii(;e Snii poctiy is very c!osel\ related to the 
mystic poetry of llimlni.sm When the ' nfi sings of the Beloved and of 
llis Beauty and of the Wine ami the tUip-bearer one almost hears echoes of 
the songs of Brmdabaii. For after all is not the Beloxed the same for all? 
Kabir, 1 think, said that iiama and iiahim weie one.” Then why should 
there be any bad blood between the followcis of these two faiths ? If the 
Hindus read moic about the Islamie Sntls and their Beloved, and if the 
Moslems read more about Kiishna and his devoteit (Jopls they would be 
drawn nearer to each other. I, for one, believe that the day of Hindu* 
Moslem unity is near—nearer than most of ns imagine. Books like this 
are but signs of the coming times. My own feeling upon finishing the 
book was to learn Sindhi so as to be able to read these Snil verses in the 
original. The seleetions given are excellent and cling to one’s memory like 
the subtle fragrance of incense. 


I. J. S. T. 
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THE CONVOCATION 
The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor’s Address 

Youji Exckllkncy, Ladiks and Gentlemen, 

When I addressed Convocation just a year ago we had to 
deplore the loss of many distinguished Senators from amongst 
our numbers but I am glad to say tliat during the past year 
the hand of death has not pressed so heavily upon our body. 

We record however with sorrow the death of an Ex- 
Chancellor of our University, The Marquis of Curzon, our 
Chancellor from 1899 to 1904. He illuminated and adorned 
every work to which he set his hand, literary, political and 
educational and as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Aifairs and Chancellor of our 
sister University of Oxford he has left behind him a name 
which will always be memorable both in India and in Great 
Britain. His love for Calcutta is enshrined in the pagevS of 
the book which was published shortly after his death and to 
which he had devoted the scanty hours of leisure left to him 
in a life devoted to the service of India and of his Motherland. 

Lord Carmichael too, our liector from 1912-1917, has 
recently passed away. Jlis genial and kindly personality 
is still fresh in our memories and his interest in India remained 
unabated until the end. 

Death has also removed a very distinguished scholar in 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who was an Honorary Fellow of 
this University for many years and whose scholarly reputation 
for Sanskritic learning extended far beyond the condnes of 
India. 

In August last death also removed from amongst us a 
very familiar figure within these walls for many years, 
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Mahendranath Bay, Dean of the Faculty of Law and an 
elected Fellow of this University from the year 1891. 

He served this University in many capacities, as an 
Examiner, as a member of various Boards of Studies and 
Faculties, as President of the Board of Accounts and as a 
Member of the Syndicate. A distinguished Mathematician, 
an able and accomplished lawyer and above all a courteous 
and kindly gentleman. We shall long miss him from our 
midst. 

Death has also claimed during tho past year Mr. 
Sarodaranjan Roy who for many years served the cause of 
education as Principal of Vidyasagar College and w'e have 
also to record the deaths during the past year of two distin¬ 
guished graduates of the University, Chittaranjan Das and 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee. The political life of India and of 
this Province had claimed them as her own and their names 
will ever be remembered in that connection but we are proud 
to number them amongst the alumni of Calcutta University 
and we gratefully record the services which Surendra Nath 
Bannerjee rendered to education as a teacher at the old 
Metropolitan College (noAV the Vidyasagar College), at the 
City College, and at the Presidency Institution w^hich w'e 
know as Ripon College and as member of the Senate from 
1905 to 1909, and w’e are likewise grateful for the service 
Chittaranjan I>a8 rendered to education whilst Mayor of this 
City in laying the groundwork of primary education under 
the aegis of the Corporation. 


The Tosf-Graduafe Department. 

I now turn to the Post-Graduate Department which has 
occupied a good deal of the energies of the University during 
the past year. 

At the time of the last Convocation the Post-Graduate 
Committee, which had been appointed by the Senate on the 
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27th SeptembcT, 1924, to ascertain if retrenchment in the 
Department was possible and to consider whether the pay 
and conditions of employment and service of the teaching 
stair was satisfactory, and to make recommendations to these 
ends, was still sitting. Its report is now a matter of history 
and the details of its recommendations are well known to 
you. Its labours as you know were heavy and its sittings 
which began in November, 1921 did not end until the 9tli 
May, ]025. In all it held some 73 meetings and the Senate 
occupied some five sittings in considering its recommenda¬ 
tions and I should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
the thanks of the University to those who took part in its 
deliberations and who devot(Hl their timcjs so assiduously 
and ungrudgingly to this Avork. It is invidious perhaps to 
mention any names in this connection but I do desire to take 
this opportunity of expressing my own thanks to the 
Honorary Secretary of that Committee, jVIr. Pramathanath 
Banerjee, for his untiring labour in this connection and 
to Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerj(‘e for his work at the eonclud- 
ing stages of our deliberations which made possible the 
completion of the report in the month of May. 

The investigation, t can say without hesitation, was a 
thorough one. We explored every department of Post-Gra¬ 
duate work and if the enquiry did not disclose the possibili¬ 
ties of the retrenchment for wdiich some of us hoped the 
Committee have the satisfaction of knowing that their labours 
have resulted in putting the finances of the Department on 
a stable footing and of removing the sense of uncertainty 
amongst the workers in the Department which had hung 
over their heads as a heavy cloud for months, and I may 
say for years. The corollary of the conclusion of the work 
of the Committee and of the adoption of the report by the 
Senate with some slight modifications was the settlement 
with Government of the recurring grant to bo made for the 
work of the Department. With a view to arrive at this you, 
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Sir, were good enough.to invite representatives of the Univer¬ 
sity to a Conference at Darjeeling in the early days of 
September last. The ttrst meeting took place under your 
Chairmanship and the second was presided over by Sir Abdur 
Rahim, who was then the Member of your Executive Coun¬ 
cil in charge of Education. These meetings were followed 
by a further Conference in the early days of January of this 
year. Meantime the accounts of the University had been 
subjected to a thorough and searching scrutiny at tlie hands 
of the Finance Department and the Education authorities 
of the Government. And although the amount of the grant 
still awaits the final sanction of the Legislative Council we 
are not without hope that th(!se meetings have paved the 
way for a settlement of this much vexed question which the 
University can accept as equitable and which should stand for 
the next five years. I hope, Sir, that you will allow rne to offer 
to j’^ou as Chancellor of the University our grateful appreciation 
of what you liave done to make this .settlement po.ssil)le. 

We realise the difiiculty of the position for you ; as 
Chancellor you had to consider the claims and needs of the 
University whilst as head of the Province ytiu had to bear in 
mind the manifold claims that come from all quarters for 
financial assistance from the funds at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment. I doubt if the satisfactorv settlement, Avhich we have 
reason to hope may be reache<l, would have been possi le 
without your intervention and I fc(d sure that it will be a 
source of satisfaction to you to feel that your exertions to 
this end have not been in vain. 

The position of a University seeking assistance from 
Government is always a difficult one. It has to assert and 
maintain its cherished independence free from Government 
control on the one hand and on the other to satisfy Govern¬ 
ment that its claim for assistance is well founded. It has to 
insist that there should b<< no Government control or direction 
of its academic activities and to maintain that of those 

17 
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activities it must be the sole and only judge, it has at the same 
time to justify its claim for a grant by showing that there is 
no undue waste in its administration. I trust that as a 
result of the settlement at which we hope to arrive the Uni¬ 
versity may be free to carry on its activith's and to improve 
and shape and extend those activities without recourse to 
Government and that for the next live years the financial 
assistance now to be accorded to the University by Govern¬ 
ment may enable the University to continue aud improve its 
work and that (here may be no further recourse to Govern¬ 
ment excent perhaps for any necessary capital expenditure 
on now buildings. 

I feel sure that it is in the host interests of the University 
that the settlement now to be arrived at should bo a final one 
for at least a pc'riod of years. Aft<‘r the Darjeeling Con¬ 
ference, to which 1 liave referred, tlie University felt itself 
free to make the too long d^lnyed appointm('nts in the Post- 
Grad ate Department in the place of ttu' existing appoint¬ 
ments which had expired on t);e .'Ust IVlay last and which had 
been renewiid temp u’arily pcniding the financial settlement 
W'ith Gover/iment. 

The Appointments Hoard, w'hicli had been formed as a 
result of the r<*co'nmeiidations of the Post-Graduate Commit¬ 
tee, met in November and spent two very strenuous weeks in 
scrutinising the work and qualifications of the candidates 
for appointments, helped by the recommendations of the 
respective Boards of Studies and of the Executive Committees 
of the two Post-Gradu ite Councils of Arts and Science. The 
Board had a difiicult and dt'licate task : they were limited on 
the one baud by the resources at their disposal which were 
conditioned by the calculations upon which the application 
for Government assistance w.is based and on the other hand 
there were the claims to be considered of those who had boon 
ill-paid for some time and who had stood by the University 
in difficult and critical times. 
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I have no doubt t’hat the decisions of the Ai)poiatmeuts 
Board which iiave now been couHnncd hv the Senate have not 
commanded universal approval; we are none of us the best 
judges of our own worth, but I can claim that these appoint¬ 
ments have been made* and the salaries lixed aft('r due and 
carfful scrutiny of coiitlictini; claims and with an honest 
desire to bo fair to all concerned. 

Wo can now claim that the Post Graduate Department 
is established on a limn an unsha kcabh; basis and long may it 
flourish. 

I hope it will now devote itself to an earnest scrutiny of 
such weakness as time has disclosed and to such improvement 
as may be possible in its teaching and curriculum. ‘ 

U was founded on high hopes and aspirations for the 
development of knowledge and culture and reseaich and it has 
to justify these aspirations in the years to come No doubt 
much good work has bebii produced but we must be satisfied 
with nothing hut the highest standards of excellence if we eire 
to prove ourselves not unworthy of the hopes of those to whom 
it owes its existence. 

I do very earnestly hope that the w'ork of the dcipartment 
w'ill he test('d by tin; application of the very highest standards 
and that none shall rest satisfied until these are attained. All 
of us who have worked for this department are anxious that 
it should attain a worldwide reputation for teacliing and 
research and I hope that now that the financial position is 
assured that this may be attained. 


Uesearch Work of Post-Graduate Dfpartmeut. 

I should like to refer for a moment to some of (he 
Uesearch work carried out in tlie Post-Graduate Departments 
since the lasc Convocation. I turn first to the Department 
of Science. 

Professor Raman, I’alit Professor of Physics, reports 
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that the work carried out by himself and his collaborators has 
resulted in developments in three directions, firstly, in the 
discovery of a new optical phenomenon exhibited by all liquid 
surfaces generally, the study of which is of significance from 
the standpoint of molecular physics and physical chemistry. 
Three papers on the work done by him in this subject in 
collaboration with Mr. L. A. Ramdas have been published by 
the Royal Society and a new pathway of investigation into 
the nature of liquid surfaces and their molecular behaviour 
has been opened up. Secondly, as a result of investigations 
carried on by Professor Raman in collaboration with Professor 
Sogani of the Benares Hindu University a new optical effect 
shown by emulsions has been discovered and a first instalment 
of the work is appearing in the Philosophical Magazine. 
Thirdly, the Professor reports an extension of his studies of 
the scattering of light in fluids which have resulted in 
showing that the method enables the finding of the structure 
of molecules by optical observation and one of his pupils, Dr. 
Ramanathan, has investigated bv this new method one of 
the most fundamental problems of organic chemistry, viz., 
the structure of the benzene ring and this work is being 
published by the Royal Society. 

Professor Raman furtlier reports the following work done 
on special optical problems : 

(a) A paper contributed by him to the October number of 
the Philosophical Magazine showing that the ideas of a familiar 
optical phenomenon, total reflection, must be revised and that 
in reality there is never any total reflection. 

(b) The publication in the Journal of the Optical Society 
of America, in collaboration with Mr. Kedareswar Banerji, 
of the results of optical studies of the deformations occurring 
in the impact of solids. 

(c) The publication in the transactions of the Optical 
Society of London of investigations carried out by b^ta Witli 
Mr. S. K. Dutta of St. Xavier’s College on the Theory of 
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Brewster’s Bands! Professor llaman hcos also lectured at 
Patna University on the differentiation of X-llays, in Moscow 
in German, on the Structure of the Benzene Molecule 
before the Mendeleff Congress of Chemistry and before the 
Physical Institutes in Leningrad and Moscow during his visit 
to attend the bi-centenary of the Academy of Science of Russia. 

Professor Raman is also engaged’ in writing a book on 
his investigations on Light Scattering and is contributing four 
chapters on the Theory of Musical Instruments to the new 
Handbook des Physik. 

Professor Raman has recently placed before the 
University a scheme for the development of research in 
Physics which involves the building and equipment of a 
special laboratory adjoining the College of Science 

I have no doubt of the need of such a laboratory if a great 
school of Physics is to be developed by the University but un¬ 
fortunately the University has no funds available for this 
purpose and under the terms of the Palit Trust capital .ex¬ 
penditure of this nature cannot be underbiken out of this 
Trust Fund. I commend this scheme to any would-be bene¬ 
factor of the University as I feel sure it would add lustre to 
the name of the University throughout the world and benefit 
the scientific advance of India. 

Sir Prafullachandra Ray, Palit Professor of Chemistry, 
to whom we are indebted both for the original work which 
he has carried out and for his splendid results as a teacher 
of others, reports researches carried on with his students 
during the year in 

(1) Varying Valencies of Platinum with reference to Mercaptanic 
Radicals. 

(%) Chain (Compounds of Sulphur. 

(3) Synthesis of Cyclic Polysulphides. 

(4) Synthesis of Condensed Heterocyclic systems. 

(5) Constitution of Complex Platinum Compounds derived from 
Ethyl Sulphide. 

(0) Studies of Isomorphous Alum. 
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And various other researches have been carried on under his 
direction in dyes and other tliini^s. 

Professor H. IC. Sen has been engaged in investigations 
into tlje follo\nng and other subjects : 

(tt) ' cnipcM-iii'iifi (if a Ilydroo.irbon [’’lamp. 

(4) Syiitlifsife ill the Q iiinulinc and [sdipiinolinc series. 

(e) The Heat Italaiue In an Oil Fiiiul (jUss Fun.ace. 

((/) A Theory of Alcohnlie Fei nientationb. 

(^) The Klectrieal Natuie of F» nm iiliitidii. 

(/’) IJltramai ine Ibne from Indian Haw Materials. 


Professor J. N. AIookerj(‘(* (Klniira Professiu’ of Chemistry) 
ha.s carried on inv'e.stigations into ‘•Coagulation ” which have 
been published in the Annual Itejiorts of th(‘ Loudon Chemical 
Society on the progress of Chemistry, and he lias a long list 
of other research work to his credit. 

Prof. I’. C. jMitter has devoted his n‘search mainly to the 
Synthesis of Uulnadin, a natural ilyestiilV occurring in Madder 
Root. • 

]dr. Pahitranath Dasgupla has published papers in the 
Journal of the India Chemical Society on— 

(1) New Meri-ury Kniinonia ('oinjiounds. 

(•!) (’obalLi«AmuiiitP Chromales 

(■i) Metallic Com|ioiind!-' of Kiilx'anic acid. 

(4-) Conudex lodiiles of Tin and Antinioii}'. 

P'Tofi'.ssor Agarkar (Chose Professor of J3otany) has been 
engaged amongst other w'ork on the Flora of Central Nepal 
and students under him have been engaged in studies of the 
Lichens of Bengal and the Bengal F’lora, 

iVlr. Sinha (Professor of Botany, Presidency College) has 
to his credit an original [laper on the Antiquity and Thera¬ 
peutic uses of the Indian Spikenard and he has published 
otlier original work. 

Mr. Basgupta, one of the lecturers in Geology has written 
amongst other papers one on the Prevision of Earthquakes. 
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And other lecturers have re'^earch work to tlioir credit 
wdiich time and space do not permit me to refer to in detail. 


A‘fs Rosrarch. 


The Post-Graduate Dcpartimoit in Arts can point to a 
very considerahle number of orii;inal pap(‘rs and hooks piildish- 
ed durini; the session which inedude contributions 

from all the Arts l)e])artments. I can onl\ refer to a fe\v of 
them this afternoon but I hope that those whose work 1 do not 
specifically mention will realise that mj omission is due to no 
disparagement of their work but that 1 am constrained by con¬ 
ditions of time and sp loc from mentioning every one. Our 
tw'o Philosophy I’rofessors — Dr. lliralal Haidar and Professor 
11 idhakrishnan -liave resp(*etivcly produced works on Pritish 
Neo-llegelianism and on Indian Philosophy In Anthropo¬ 
logy lliio Bahadur Ananthakrishna Iyer has produced hi.s third 
volume! on Cochin Tribes and Casf(‘s. In Economics Mr. 
Prafullaehandra (ibosh has written on “A Study of Indian 
Poverty” and Mr. Bamchandra Itao on “ Indian Economic 
Progress” and “The Economies of the Leathci Trade and 


Indust r.> 

Of our workers in Comj)arativ(* 
W'a%i has written on “ The History 
Ileligion of Zarathustra and Mr. 
on “Oris.sa in tin* Making.” 


Pliiloloiry Dr. 'J'arapore- 
of AViiling * and “The 
Bijayelmndra Mazumdar 


In the Indian V(‘rnacuhir Department Dr. Dineshchandra 
Sen has produced his second volume of Eastern Bengal Ballads. 
The History D(*partm('nt show's a long list including works 
by Dr. G. N. Bancrjee on “Khmer Civili-alion,” by Mr. 
Surendraiiath ^en on the Portuguei'e connection with India 
embodying some of his r«‘searches into the records at Goa, by 
Dr. Stella Kramriscli on Indian Sculpture and Gu])la Sculpture, 
by Mr. II. Kimuraon Buddhism and vve have from Dr. Abinash- 
chandra Das Vol. II of his work on Rig-Vedic Culture, 
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In Pali we have work from Dr. Benimadhab Barua on 
Asoka’s Dharma ” and from Dr. Nalinaksha Datta on 
** The History of the spread of Buddhism.*’ From the 
departinent of English we have a work on “ The Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language ” from Dr. 
Sunitikumar Ohatterjee and “ Studies in Spencer ” from 
Mr. Mohinimohan Bhattacharya. In the Sanskrit Department 
Dr. Probbatchandra Chakravarii has produced a translation of 
the Mahabhashya of Patanjali and Pandits Ananthakrishna 
Sastri, Sitaram Sastri and Amareswar Thakur have respectively 
produced the following works : “ A Commentary on Vedanta- 
paribhasa,” “ An Original Treatise in Sanskrit Pratisakya 
Samiska ” and “ The. Law of Treasure-trove in Ancient 
India.” 

The Matriculation Regulations and the Secondary Board. 

The Post-Graduate Department has detained me so long 
that I can only deal very briefly with what remains. 

I should like however to refer shortly to two matters vitally 
aflecting the 900 Secondary Schools working under the Univer¬ 
sity. 1 mean the Matriculation Regulations and the proposed 
Secondery Board. Both these questions have occupied the 
time and attention of the University since the last Convocation, 
We submitted some months ago to Government our reply to 
the criticisms directed against our proposed new Matriculation 
Regulations and wo are awaiting their reply. These Regula¬ 
tions, as you know, include a provision for the introduction of 
vernacular teaching in the schools, a reform recommended by 
the University Commission and already too long delayed. I 
am not unmindful that as regards the Province of Assam 
difficulties present themselves atid the University will carefully 
consider any proposal designed to safeguard the schools in 
those districts of Assam where the introduction of teaching in 
the vernacular would present difficulties owing to local 
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language conditions and the regulations as prepared by the 
University contain provisions designed to operate to this end. 

I am told that special measures may be necessary in some 
districts in the interest of the Urdu-speaking -IMahofnedan 
student but I venture to think that here again the provisions 
of the regulations which we liave drafted will secure this, but 
I can say that the University are prepared to sympatheti¬ 
cally consider all such cases where special consideration is 
necessary. We desire to see education spreading amongst 
our Mahomedan fellow subjects in the Province and I am 
sure I voice the view of the University when I say that 
they are prepared to assist towards this end with all the 
moans at their disposal. I have; anxiously asked for figures 
of the number of Urdu-speaking students and of their 
geographical location, but so far 1 regret to say that I have 
asked in vain, hut I can promise on liehalf of the University 
that directly these tigures are forthcoming they will be sympa¬ 
thetically eonsideriid hy the University and elforts made to show 
special consideration to t'ach ease. The, establishment of a 
Secondary Hoard, again anotlu'r recomniendiition of the Com¬ 
mission, was considered at a Confereniii; between (lovernraent 
and the University which was held in April last and although 
the University w'ore unable to agree to the proposals then 
put forward they have since submitted their proposals for 
the consideration of Government and are au'aiting a reply. 

Both in the interest of the University, heavily over¬ 
burdened as it is with detailed work wliich diminishes the 
time available for dealing with directly University problems, 
and in the interest of the schools themselves, who require 
more attention than the University is in a position to 
give, it is urgently necessary that some agreement should be 
arrived at between Government and the University upon this 
question. It is not I think impossible that agreement should 
be reached but I desire to emphasise what I have said elsewhere 
that the University arc bound to insist upon three conditions; 
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(1) That the Board must be an indepcndent'body. 

(*2) That the Matriculation Examination must remain under the Uni¬ 
versity. 

(3) That the establishment of the Board must not impair the finances 
of the University. 

Other problems affecting the Schools which have occupied 
the attention of the tJniversity during the past year are the 
preparation of a Code to regulate the position of teachers in 
non-Government Schools and the question of the pay and 
prospects of teachers in those Schools. 

I am glad to say that considerable progress has been 
made in the preparation of a Code and a Committee is sitting 
to this end and we are fortunate to have on that Committee 
two such experts as the Director of Public Instruction and 
Mr. Stapleton, the Principal of Presidency College, so I 
hope that a satisfactory Code may be produced and that the 
teachers may be free from any undue interference in their 
work by School Committees and may obtain greater security 
of tenure in their appointments. 

As to the improvement in pay, the Universily in May 
last issued a Circular (No. 228) to all the non-Government 
Schools in the J^rovince which I hope will mark the beginning 
of an improvement in the pay of teachers in the schools which 
is still however far too low. I am glad to say that many 
schools have already fallen in with the suggestions of the 
circular and raised the pay of their staff. In the same circular 
we have insisted on the introduction of a Provident Fund and 
in many schools this has already been started. 

Improvement of pay and prospects must be gradual yet 
progressive and it is not possible for the University ** by a 
stroke of the pen to raise the salaries to the standard to 
which we must aim at attaining. This must be done gradually 
and a too rapid rise would only result in the destruction of 
many of the existing schools in districts where they are badly 
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wanted which would not be in the interests either of the 
teachers themselves or of the scholars of those schools. 


. The Unicersily Press. 

The University Press has again done good work during 
the past year and some iO books have been published dealing 
with various subjects, Ethnology, Banking, Bengal Life, 
Evolution of Law, Economics, Vedanfcic Thought and so on. 
In addition the Pre.ss has produced various selections for use 
at the Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations, the sales 
of which go to swell the scanty resources of the University. 
I commend to your consideration the Descriptive Catalogue 
of Publications issued by the Calcutta University Press which 
speaks far better than I can do of the w'ork which the Press 
is and has been doing; this catalogue is being widely distri¬ 
buted and the Press has establislied exchange relations with 
most of the Universities in Europe and America. I should 
like before I leave the subject to express my appreciation of 
the vrork done on behalf of the Press by the Press and 
Publications Committee and by the Assistant Registrar. 

^ Benefactions. 

We express our thanks for the benefactions received 
during the year: Maharaja Sir Bir Mirtroday Singh Deo 
Dharmanidhi Jnan Gunakar, Ruling Chief, Sripur, has given 
a further sum of Rs. 33,000 for the creation of a Chair in 
Uriya : the widow of the late Director of Public Instruction, 
Dr. Dunn, made over to the University her late husband's 
collection of books, and we have to thank Mr. Bijaybasanta 
Basak for a 5 H.P. Motor and Hydro-extractor for use in the 
workshop of the Applied Chemistry Department and we note 
that the gift was prompted by appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Prof. H. K. Sen to the donor’s firm. 

I would that the list were larger and I should like once 
more to commend to the generosity of the Province the 
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multifarious needs of the University both for the endowment 
of Chairs and for the development of research. I would that 
the princely gifts which we read of from time to time given 
to Universities in America and in Great Britain may find an 
echo here and that another Sir llashbohary Ohose and Sir 
Taraknath Palit may he forthcoming from amongst us. It 
is from such sources rather than from Government aid that 
I would have the University look for assistance in the future. 

l>octorates. 

The following Doctorates of Philosophy have been con¬ 
ferred during the period under review; On Binodbehari 
Datta whose subject was “ Town Planning in Ancient India,” 
on Nalinaksha Datta whose subject was “ Uarly History of 
the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools,” on llama- 
krishna llai whose subject was “ Emerson, his Genius and 
Prestige,” on Satyacharan Law whose subject w'as “ Pet Birds 
of Bengal,” and on Bhanuhhnsan Das Gupta whoso subject 
was “ Paper Currency in India, a liistorical and critical 
study.” And Sasibhusan Mali was awarded a Doctorate of 
Science for a Thesis on “ A critical review of Trouton’s Law 
and its applicability at the Tripa point.” 

Sokol urship'i. 

The Palit Foreign Scholarship was awarded to .Dr. Jogen- 
draiiath Bardhan, and Ghosh 'JVavelling P(dlowshi 2 )s were 
awarded to Dr. Suroudraiiath Sen, J\lr. Suuilchandra Bose and 
DL Sudhamoy Ghosh. 

AsiUush Building, 

A notable event in the history of the University was the 
opening on the 29th June of the Asutosh Building erected 
on the old Fish Market site. 

It was named after the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee to 
whose energy and inspiration it largely owes its erection. 

This has to some extent relieved the grave congestion of 
the Post-Graduate Department but additional accommodation 
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is urgently required^ for this Department, for the Law College 
and for the Students’ Welfare Department and for the Uni¬ 
versity Corps and I do hope that in the near future we shall 
see another storey added to the existing building. 

This reference to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee reminds me 
that the Law College in order to commemorate his memory 
and his association with the College have set aside out of its 
accumulated funds a sum of lls. 20,000* to be known as ‘'The 
Ashutosh Ileadorship Eund ” the income of which is to be 
applied in providing a stipend for the Reader who is to be 
annually appointed and the first course of lectures in this 
connection is lo bti delivered at the end of this year. It is 
also hoped to further commeanor.ite his name by endowing a 
Chair in some arts subject to be called “ The Asutosh Chair.” 

Students* IVelfare ComuiUtee. 

Defore I conclude I should like to make a reference to 
the work during the past year of the Students’ Welfare Com¬ 
mittee. They have continued their investigations into the 
health and physical conditions of the students of the Univer¬ 
sity with a zeal and energy which is worthy of all praise. 
The investigations have extended to the dietary and physical 
training of students and the Committee have made some 
valuable suggestions with regard to dietary as a result of an 
enquiry into the food supplied at various University and 
College Hostels. As to physical training scln'mes have been 
prepared and they are being submitted to the Colleges for an 
expression of their views and it is hoped in the near future to 
introduce some scheme for compulsory physical training of 
students during a part of their College Course, 

The Senate has recently passed a resolution for the 
compulsory Military Training of all Students. How far this 
is possible I do not know but I should like to commend to 
students the University Training Corps who.se annual Train¬ 
ing Camp on the Maidan I visited in December last. I was 
much struck by what I saw and I would take this opportunity 
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of expressing on behalf of the University our grateful thanks 
to Mr. Justice Rankin, who commands the Corps, and to 
Captain Ilyde, the Adjutant, for the valuable and painstaking 
work they have done on its behalf. 

Once more I have to tender my thanks to those Gentle¬ 
men who have worked with me on the Syndicate and in the 
Senate and on the various Committees which have sat 
throughout the year. Our task has been a heavy one and I 
hope our labours have not been in vain. I should like also 
in this connection to record my grateful appreciation of the 
assistance I have always ungrudgingly received from the 
Registrar, from the Controller of lilxamin itions and from 
other olficials of the University. 

I have only been able in the course of this Address to 
deal with a few of the problems which are confronting the 
University at the present time. There are many others, 
constructive and administrative, which have to be faced. 

The activities of this University are many and far-reach¬ 
ing and we must beware lest the larger problems which have 
to be faced are lost sight of in the minutiic of details which 
press upon us day by day. 

The problem of the future careers of our students is one 
of these problems that I suppose presses insistently upon all 
of us. I am continually coming across the finished products 
of our Univer^ity, many of them with excellent University 
careers behind them, seeking for employment. 

How far the University can help in this direction is a 
matter which calls for consideration. I am reminded that it 
was with the help of this University that Captain Petavel as 
a Lecturer iu the Post-Graduaffe Department on the Poverty 
Problem was enabled to develop his scheme for dealing with 
middle class unemployment, for which he claims to have 
found a solution and I am only sorry that he has been unable 
from lack of funds to demonstrate the working of his scheme 
on a large scale, for it is by such a demonstration that it can 
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alone be tested and I hope that some rich and j^enerous donor 
may enable this to bo done at an early date. 

I dp not desire however to end this address upon a 
despondent note. 

No one who has seen the vvork of the University at 
close quarters as I have done during the last eighteen 
months can but feel proud of the great edifice which the 
labours of our predecossorvs liave created; imperfections no 
doubt there are; improvements in many directions have to 
be carried out but the establishment of the Post-Graduate 
Department has paved the way for a real advance of learning. 
Under the segis of this department we are assisting in the 
rediscovery and interpretation of the ai^cient learnipg of 
India, we are advancing with no uncertain steps -in the 
investigations of the new problems which modern scientific 
research and discovery are almost daily propounding and 
solving and we arc endeavouring to approach the problems of 
government, of civic devclopnient, of economic advance and 
of industry fortified with the knowledge gained by a scientific 
study of thos(; subjects. I wish the University in the years 
which are to come imbrokelft and unclouded prosperity and 
when the time comes, a few months hence, for me to lay 
down the odicc which I now hold I shall always look back 
with pleasure on the small part I have been privileged to 
play in the work of the Univer.sity and 1 shall watch with 
interest and with sympathy the part which Calcutta University 
is playing in the advancement of learning. 

To those students whom I have to-djy^ admitted to degrees 
I wish successful and prgsperqps careers in the occupations to 
which they may be called. 

I hope in the years which are to come they will bear 
themselves manfully in the struggles Avhich lie before them, 
forgetful of salf, mindful of others and living over as true and 
faithful servants of their fellows and of the motherland which 
bids them to her service. 
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His Excellency the Chancellor’s Speech 


Mil VlCll-CHANe’KLLOR, LaDJ1':K and (iENTJJiMUN, 

1 .'uldress yon this year W'lih the knowh-d^re tliat four years 
have passed since I first heeatuc }our (Ilianeellor and that hut one 
year remains in wliich.I may continue to sliarc witli you some 
responsibility for tlic wc'lfare of this ^reat rmv('rsity. 

As 1 look hack on the years that have ])assed, 1 am struck by 
tljo extent to whicdi my al)ility to ])e of servic(i to you Jias been 
diminisla'd by the fact that I am also ttie (iovenior of tlu' T’rovince. 
Tn hiUpland, tlu’re is a le^ud convention tliat tlie King can do no 
wrong. Tn 'Bengal, I find IIk'ix* is a ])olitical convention tliat the 
(lovernor can do no riyht. It is undoiibtediv unlVtrliinate. for the 
l’niv(‘rsity to have for its Chanci'llor one w ho is so seriously handi- 
cap])ed. This dual role, which has been ('nlruslc'd to iiu' by 
statut(‘, is a vi'ry ditbcnlt one to fiillil. The good intentions and 
benevolent efforts of (Uianeellor .lekyll are for ever Ix'ing frustrated 
by the evil n'juitation of (h)V(‘rnor Ilydc'! I realize now, as J look 
back, that at these annual eoiivocations in tlu' ])ast I have made 
the mistake (if trving to persuade )OU that TTyde was realiv as good 
a man as J('kyl1. In the bidief that you would naturally trust your 
Chancellor 1 have askc'd vou to show erpial ('onlidence in the (lov- 


ernment of which Ik* was also tlu' head. I hav(' found, howevi'r, 
that vour instinctive mistrust of the (lovc'rnor has d(‘(('rmined vour 
attitude towards your Chancellor vvIkmi vou found him to be the 
sam('jinan. This yeai' 1 ])iopose to corix'ct that mistake*. T shall 
not sav erne word to you as vlovernor of the* Province*. J disown 
that w'icked person altogether. T spi'ak only as your Chancellor, 
and T shall review the ])ast year as the A’iee-Chanee'llor has done 
from the standpoint of the rnivdrsity alone. 

Tn the first plaee, let me congratulate the TTiiversity upon the 
uneonditional surrender of the Covernment in the matter of a grant 
for the Post-Crradnate TTepartment. Yon know, of course, how 
urgently wt have re])resentod to the Government the needs of tin's 
T)epartnient aiid how long wc have waited for a satisfactoiy answ^(*i. 
A year ago w'c were promisi'd help and asked to retrench our ox- 
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penditure. Then wo appointed a Committee to go into the whole 
question. That Committee conducted a most laborious examina¬ 
tion of the position and, after much heated discussion, during 
which both sides showed commendable dignity and forbearance, 
came to a conclusion which was accepted by all and formulated a 
demand for three lakhs of rupees. tStill the Government hesitated 
and questioned. Conferences and correspondence continued up to 
the end of the year. Then came complete silence, which was 
broken only yesterday when the Hon’blc Finance Member an¬ 
nounced in the Legislative Council tlie complete surrender of the 
Government and the provision in this year’s budget for the full 
University demand! How was it that this signal victory was at 
last accomplished? Ladies and gentlemen, 1 will tell you how it 
was done. I will give you a peep behind the scenes. 1 will reveal 
to you an important State secret. As the Chancellor of the 
University I secured the assistance of the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of Education and together we w'cnt in deputation to the 
Governor and the Finance Member—the two most important and 
stubborn members of the Government. I think these two must 
have a double dose of the original sin shared 'by their colleagues. 
When we got there we pointed out to them that the people of 
Bengal expected the Government to contribute towards a per¬ 
manent memorial to Sir Asiitosh Mookerjee; we argued that the 
best memorial they could erect was the stabilization of the depart¬ 
ment which represented his life’s w'ork ; we further explained that 
the differences between them and the University were merely a 
matter of arithmetic, and we urged them not to spoil the effect 
of a generous act by a petty squabble about insignificant details. 
We argued with them for a long time; at first the task seemed 
hopeless, but at last we warmed their cold hearts, we widened their 
poor narrow little minds, and we won from them a grudging con¬ 
sent ! In order to make our victory quite sure we then went—all 
four of us—the Chancellor, the Governor, the Education Member 
and the Finance Member—and tackled the other three members of 
the Government, whom we overpowered by force of numbers! 
The result is, gentlemen, that if the University figures prove to be 
correct, we shall receive three lakhs of rupees; if not, we shall 
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receive three lakhs of rupees, less the amount by which our 
estimates of income are found to be in defect of the actual receipts. 
Mr. Donald, the Member in charge of Education, is present here 
to-day and 1 am glad to take this opportunity of expressing to him 
the tlianks of the University for the help he gave me on that occa¬ 
sion, and my own sympathy wdth him in having, like myself, to 
support a dual personality ! ^riie method so successfully employed 
on this occasion 1 hope to employ with e([ual success in other 
matters which are pending betwcum the (rovornment and the 
University. 

Ladies find gentlemen, 1 am delighted to hear of the amount 
of recognized research work that the University is producing and 
I trust, now that our workers arc frc(;d from anxiety as to their 
future, that the record of the University in this respect will con¬ 
tinue to improve, i am glad, especially to note that Prolcssor 
Raman, who combines with Sir dagadis Bose and Sir 1’. U. Ray to 
form our local scientific constellation, consisting ol three stars of 
high niagnitnde, each with its revolving salcllites, continues to 
add lustre and ri'putation to the University which he has adopter! 
as his own. I take this opportunity also of congratulating him 
upon his recent visit to Russia, and 1 feel sure that he im]U'csscd his 
hosts quite as much as they impressed liim. 

I now leave the Post-firaduate Department with an assured 
future and an ever-irieicasing rr'pntation for scholarship and re¬ 
search, and T ask you to direct your attention to the eolk'ges and 
the schools. They after all form the foniidatiori of our Univer.sity 
and we must not nc'glect the foundations while we arc strengthen¬ 
ing the roof. The revision of Ihe Matricidation Regulations is 
nrgeqt and the ivviscd proposals of the University arr' now await¬ 
ing the approval of (lovernnuuit. Witli the hrdp of the Education 
Member, which recent expericnr’c justifies rne in eonnting upon, 

T liave every hope that 1 may obtain from them an early and satis¬ 
factory decision in this matter also. Among the projiosals of the 
University is the far-reacliing one that Bengali sliould replace 
English as the language of instriietion aud examination in the 
schools. I am not able to tell yon what the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment on this matter may be, hut T should like to say something 
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about it as Chancellor. It has always struck me, when I have 
visited the schools in this country, that, in addition to having to 
acquire a kno^vledge of several languages, the scholars are severely 
handicapped by having to study every subject in the medium of a 
foreign language, and 1 am certain that this must considerably 
retard their })rogress. 1 have, therefore, complete sympathy with 
those who would like to see the motlier-tongiic substituted for Kng- 
lish. Unfortunately, as happens so often in India, the application 
of such a principle is not nearly so simple as it appears. If Bengali 
were the mother-tongue of all the scholars in the schools of Bengal, 
the principle for which the University contends could and would 
have been ajiplied before now. I’lic only difliculty is that there 
are many scholars to v^ lioiii Bengali is as much a foreign language 
as Knglish. What then is to be done in such a case? There are 
two ])rinci])les which must, I think, be conceded, and if they are 
accepted, a solution should not be difliciilt. The first is that the 
interests ol a majority should not be completely subordinated to 
tliose of a minority. Lf it be in the interest of the large majority 
ol Bengali students that they should receive instruction in the 
J3engali language, then they should not be compelled to receive 
their instruclion in Mnglisli, merely because a smaller number of 
children have a dill'erent mother-longue. That, 1 think, is a pro¬ 
position which cannot be seriously contested. 

But an e([ually important principle is that the interests of 
minorities, if they are sufiiciently important, are entitled to some 
consideration at the hands of majorities, otlierwise the tyranny of 
majority rule may be as great as any other kind of tyranny. For 
instance, it is recognized, 1 believe, by everyone that you could not 
force students in Assam to receive instruction in Bengali merely 
because their schools arc alhliatcd to Calcutta University. The 
interests of a large minority of Urdu-sjieaking Muhammadans in 
Bengal itself are equally entitled to consideration. We must not 
forget that even if the number of Moslems in Bengal, whose 
motlicr-toiigue is Urdu be small, they will liave the sympathy of 
millions, if tiieir interests are not adequately safeguarded. 

There is another consideration which must not be lost sight of 
in the interest of all the students, whether Hindu or Muham- 
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madan. A good knowledge of English is so necessary to the study 
of any technical subject that it would be a serious handicap to the 
students if the teaching of English, as a separate subject, were 
allowed to deteriorate. I hope, therefore, that if the main prin¬ 
ciple is conceded, the University authorities will consider in a 
liberal spirit how the interests of minorities may be safeguarded 
and will take steps to secure an improvement in the teaching of 
English at the same time that English is abandoned as the medium 
of instruction in all subjects. 

There is one other comment which I should like to make while 
I am on this subject. This change, which the University has ask¬ 
ed for, is not, as some have suggested, a reversal of Lord 
Macaulay’s education policy, but rather a recognition of the com¬ 
pletion of its purpose. In Lord Macaulay's time it was certain, 
in the words of the Committee of Public Instruction of that day, 
that “ the vernacular languages contained neither the literary nor 
scientific information necessary for a liberal education.” 
Macaulay aimed at creating a body of Indians who would among 
other things refine the vernacular dialects of the country, and by 
enriching them with the terras of science borrowed from the 
nomenclature of the West, render them by degrees fit vehicles for 
conveying knowledge to the great mass of the population. If you 
are convinced that the time has come \vhen your mother-tongue 
should be entrusted with the task of conveying all the knowledge 
required in schools, it is merely a triumphant vindication of that 
policy. The late Mr. J. D. Anderson described Bengali as ” one 
of th^ great expressive languages of the world, capable of being 
the vehicle of as great things as any speech of men. ’ ’ A language 
which can be described in such words is surely a fit vehicle for the 
instruction of the boys and girls of Bengal. 

There is one other subject referred to by the Vice-Chancellor 
on which I should like to comment. 

Now that the question of the Post-Graduate Department has 
been satisfactorily settled and the revision of the Matriculation 
Regulations is nearing accomplishment, the establishment of a 
Board to deal with Secondary Education remains the outstanding 
question which is likely to opoupy the attention both of the Uni- 
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versity and the Governlnent in the present year. I sincerely hope 
that before Mr. Justice Greaves retires from the office of Vice- 
Chancellor and before I cease to be your Chancellor, this much- 
needed reform may be accomplished in a manner acceptable to all 
parties. The Vice-Chancellor has mentioned three conditions as 
representing the present views of the University. I can assure 
him that I find nothing to quarrel with in those conditions, though 
it must be admitted that the second involves a very real departure 
from the recommendations of the Sadler Commission. I can pro¬ 
mise him my personal co-operation to secure a settlement on these 
lines in the few months remaining to us in our respective offices. 
The speech which he has made to-day and the conferences which 
have already taken place on the subject encourage me in the belief 
that this question is now ripe for sojution. The outstanding fact 
must be apparent to all of us that tlicre is at present no real con¬ 
structive control of the school system of Bengal. T am aware of 
the devoted labours of some members of the Syndicate to whom 
deserving tribute has been paid to-day, but the deep, far-reaching 
changes required in the whole school system can only be carried 
into effect by wholetime administrators, working under a body 
possessed of a more varied experienc^o and far more representative 
of the various interests in this province of Bengal than that M^hich 
at present administers it. My meaning will be clear if I venture 
to remind you that the virtual administrative control of the whole 
school system of the province rests with a school committee, which 
includes no representative of industry, nor of commerce, nor of 
trade, no engineer, no doctor, no teacher in schools, no scientist, 
no representative of agriculture, no w'oman; it consists solely of 
members of the great profession to which you, Mr. Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, belong, and of selected educationists. Grateful though we 
all are to its unremunerated labours, it obviously suffers from a 
lack of representative character, and is ill-devised to bear the 
weight of the increasing burden whieh rests upon it. 

I am glad to hear that an attempt is being made to improve 
the pay of teachers, and to protect their interests and though it 
may be iimpossible to proceed as fast as we should like, I would 
deprecate an excess of caution in the task of insisting that fee rates 
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adequate to produce a living wage for the teachers are charged. 
Hungry men can ill bear delay. 

Mr. Vico-Ohancellor, 1 have dealt with the matters that seem 
at tlie moment to oiler the best prospects of an early solution, 
i wish I could see some prospect of an early inauguration of the 
three years’ Honour course m the allllinted colleges, or of an im¬ 
provement in intermediate education. I am well aware of the 
immense ditliculties in tlic way ol reform here, but i trust that 
as soon as }oii can obtain some respite from the other urgent 
tasks which an' engaging ^Noiir attention, you will attempt some 
iinprovemeiit in those directions. 

You, Ml. \Yce-(Mian(‘ellor, have recently given uttcranci' to 
your ajipreheiisioiis that Heiigai is falling behind intellectually 
comjian'd with otlier provinces. In so far as this is true, 1 think 
it iR mainly due to the poor standards in the schools. But a second 
real contriliuting factor is the inade<]uate training which students 
receive at the intermediate stage. At this stage they are taught 
in too many cases in immense classes whiidi preclude the possibility 
of individual attention, and this at a time when thev have scarci'lv 
learnt to carry on independent study. I am glad to know that you 
are carefully considering the request of the (rovernmeiit of Bengal 
that in a few eases schools shall he pcj'injttcd to add small inter¬ 
mediate classes in which more individual attention may be given. 
The results of these very desirable exjicriments, should they take 
place, will be watched with interest. As regards the three years’ 
Honour course, f can only say that I attach much value to the 
proposal, and I liope you will not allow it to be shelved. 

It cannot fail to be a matter of regret to every member of this 
University to consider how little it has yet benefited from the wise 
counsel of the Sadler Commission. Without insisting that that 
advice was perfect, without emphasizing every detail of their 
recommendations, T am sure most of us feel that on broad issues 
they were right. But I find a tendi'iicy to challenge even some of 
their fundamental recommendations and to test over again issues 
that it was thought were at any rate theoretically decided, with 
the result that almost every University in India has benefited more 
from the labours of that Commission than the one which they 
specially sought to help. Of course, gentlemen, you have every 
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right to try over tliose issues once again, but if the result is inaction 
and stagnation, the service you do to your University is equivocal. 
In the words of Burke, let us “ rather run the risk of falling into 
faults in a course which leads us to act with effect and energy 
than to loiter out our days without blame and without use.” 

PubUc life,” he tells us in another passage, ” is-a situation of 
power and energy ; he tivspasses against his duty who sleeps 
upon bis watch as well as lie that goes over to the enemy.” Let 
us take warning in this matter from the story of Tarquin and the 
Sibylline^ books. An old \\oiiian, you will ri'meinber, brought 
nine books which she slated to contain divine oracles and offered 


to s('ll them to the kling for a certain sum. '^riie king laughed at 
her and called her mad for d(‘manding such a prici',. She then 
burnt three books mid offered the six at the same price The 
king laughed all the more Thcrcaipoii she burnt three more, and 
offered thi' reinaimng three at tjie original price. 'Farquin, 
struck witli her ])ertiMaciU , linaliv consented to g'live the whole 
price lor the remaining ihn'c' liooks. Intimately the three books 
necanie oiu' of the most, tn'asiired jiossc'ssions of the Komaii Kc- 
puhiie, being plaecal under the care of 15 commissioners, whose 
duty it was to consult tbem on an order of the Senate. I do not 


anticipate that the Sadler (’onirnission's Report will ever receive 
the veneration ultiniatel> eoneeded to the Sibylline books, but by 
the continued neglect ol it we are losing sonietbing we can never 
regain, just as the King of Rome lost six of the hooks by his 
procrastination. Everydax we loiter, the problem is becoming 
liarder to solve: Mash'd interests are growing up and being con¬ 
solidated; and 1 fear that unless w'e are stimulated into action by 
fear of tlic dire jiractical eoiise(|neiices winch re-sult from procrasti¬ 
nation, such as those wli'jeli you, Mr. Vice-t’baneellor, recently 
tonelied upon in your public proiiouiiei'incnt at Scrampore, we 
may lose not six, but the w'boh' nine of our Sibylline books, and 
live to regret the' irretriexabh' loss of ireasun's that witli greater 
resolution and decis,i()n we miglit have made our own, to the 
benefit not only of ourselves, but of generations of our descendants. 

T must not forget that the object of all our solicitations, our 
work and anxious care is the student, and as the students are 
present to-day in far greater number than the professors and tutors, 
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I ought properly to address the bulk of my remarks to them. I 
fear that I have devoted so much of my time to their pastors and 
masters that I must shorten the words I would otherwise gladly 
address to them. But I do desire to remind those young men and 
young women who have to-day received their degrees that they 
are at the beginning and not at the end of their education. Most 
of you have passed your last paper examination and on that I offer 
you my hearty congratulations. Looking back on my own life 
T think the day which J recall with the greatest pleasure is that on 
which I left the examination hall for the last time. But I have 
since found, as you will find in your turn, that life contains exa¬ 
minations even more testing than those of school or college, and 
as long as we live we remain on trial. You are at present like those 
persons whom Plato pictures in his Kcpublic as emerging suddenly 
into the light of day after having lived for long in the darkness of 
a subterranean cave. So dazzled were they at first by the glare of 
the sun that they could not distinguish clearly the many objects 
that were revealed for the first time to their enraptured gaze. Then 
when they had got used to the light and returned to their former 
cave dwelling, they could no longer see in the gloom with eyes 
that had looked upon the sun. You have emerged from the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance and the sunlight of knowledge now sliines with 
such a splendour upon your path that though it will reveal to you 
much that is now it may blind you to the true proportions and 
values of what you sec. Be on your guard, therefore, against 
errors of judgment that are inevitable until experience has given 
you the necessary perspective. The best protection against such 
errors is the armour of humility. But do not mistake timidity 
for humility. Be not afraid to state your opinions and to act up 
to your principles whatever they may be, but do not assume too 
readily that either your opinions or your principles are necessarily 
infallible or superior to all others. Though you are full of light, 
and everything round you seems to be illumined with your newly 
acquired knowledge, remember that those who have been longer in 
the light will see more accurately than you do, and that even those 
who have remained in the darkness of ignorance will distinguish 
some things within the limitations of their gloom more faithfully 
than you can with the sun in your eyes. Go forth then with con- 
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fidence tempered by humility, with courage, with enthusiasm, 
with joy, seasoned also with charity, and may the knowledge you 
have already acquired, supplemented by the experience which will 
come to you hereafter, teach you to see life steadily and to see it 
whole. 


20 
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The Financial Position op the Calcutta Univeraitt. 

Since the transfer of the University of Calcutta to the 
control of the local Government, the University, already in 
the throes of financial agony, duo largely to the sympathetic 
attitude of Sir Henry Sharp, has been repeatedly pressing 
its claims on the attention of the Government. The wide 
financial outlook of our veteran Education Minister, Sir 
Provasohandra Mitter, and his firmly established conceptions 
regarding the functions of a University, led to a tardy non¬ 
recurring grant of three lacs of rupees to the University subject 
to a variety of conditions. Credit must to some extent, 
however, be given to the short-lived administration of Mr. 
Fazlul Huq for the frank recognition of the principle that 
the University is entitled to support from the coffers of the 
State, freed from the trammels of state-intervention about un¬ 
necessary details. Then came the famous Post-Graduate lie- 
organisation Committee appointed by the Senate. The labours 
of the Committee in establishing the claims of the University 
upon the bounties of the State are well known. Few are the 
moments of heroics in our academic life, but the memory of 
the five days’ struggle in the Senate House is still fresh in 
ojir memory. Correspondence and conferences, and domiciliary 
surprise visits from the Secretariate followed, and after a long- 
drawn struggle, the Hon’ble Mr. Donald has in his budget 
included a sum ot Rs. 2,43,000 for the University of Calcutta. 
This sum of money the Government has agreed to pay to the 
University for a period of five years, and the Government has 
admitted a further liability for Rs. 67,000 if certain figures 
adopted by the Government, about which there exists a differ¬ 
ence of opinion between the University and the Government, 
prove incorrect. The demand has thus been made by the 
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Qovernment and we tcust the Bengal Legislative Council 
will in due course pass this very modest measure of financial 
assistance to the Calcutta University. So this is the story of 
that “ unconditional surrender ” over which H.. E. the 
Chancellor waxed so humorous on the last Convocation day. 
Neither H. E. Lord Lytton nor his advisers, we are sure, know 
it, of course, that in making the financial grant for a period of 
five years, although subject to a possible future adjustment, they 
were clearly differentiating between the Calcutta University 
and her beloved daughter at Dacca. She was blessed with a 
perpetual recurring grant of five lacs of rupees a year em¬ 
bodied in a Finance Bill—her financial position has, therefore, 
been permanently stabilised. When the Dacca Finance Bill 
was on'the legislative anvil, Sir Abdur Uahim promised the 
Council from the Olympic heights that similar treatment 
would be accorded to the University of Calcutta. Sir Abdur 
Rahim’s rSgime was the period of anxious deliberation and 
mature consideration, and, when the decision was after all 
arrived at, Mr. Donald cleanly forgot the large promises of 
his predecessor in office. The reason for this differential 
treatment between Calcutta and Dacca has been given in 
language quite admirable : the finances of the University of 
Calcutta have iioi been subjected to the same scrutiny as 
they have been at Dacca. Our readers are probably not aware 
of the fact that under the statute the power of supervising 
the University finances is vested in the Government, and an 
ever watchful Government has not been slow to recognise 
its statutory duties and an army of auditors on a perpetual 
commission scrutinise every item of expenditure throughout 
the year. 

Apart from the character of the grant which havS been pro¬ 
mised for a period of five years, the method of the grant is subject 
to still graver objections. The Post-Graduate Reorganisation 
Committee recommended additional financial assistance to 
the Uhiversity approximately in the following sliding scale: 
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1920-’-7 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- JS'J 


[mak, 

Rs. 

2,60,657 

2,71,877 

2,96,177 

3,21,857 


The Government has, instead of ear-marking the sum of 
three lacs of rupees for the stabilisation and development 
of post-graduate studies in Calcutta, made a block grant of 
a sum of Rs. 2,43,000. and have admitted a further possible 
liability for lls. 57,000. In arriving at this figure, the 
Government has calculated the needs of the Post-Graduate 
Department merely, stereotyped the receipt side of the 
University budget, has not taken even the ordinary pru¬ 
dence of average calculation, and has entirely forgotten the 
other absolutely urgeftt requirements of the University. 

* 

Leaving aside the trust funds with their obnoxious clause 
about Indian monopoly which has brought down such untold 
misery on the University of Calcutta, the income of the fee 
fund has been estimated by the Government at Rs. 12,25,000. 
The receipts from the various sources may be summed up 
as follows ; 



Actuals, 

1922-23. 

j Actuals, 

! 1923-24. 

1 

1 

llevised 

estimates, 

1924-25. 

liudget esti¬ 
mate for 
1925-26. 


Lis. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Fees examiu- j 

ations. I 

\ 8,77,245 

1 

9,30,285 

9,62,965 

9,51,640 

2. Other fees . j 

i 43,024 

' 46,165 

41,650 

42,800 

3. Miscellaneous 

30,229 

33,953 

31,500 

17,500 

4. Sale i)roccedB of 
University publi¬ 
cations. 

47,196 

77,670 

2,19,900 

1,51,060 

5. Contribution from 
the Law College 
Fund on account 
of house rent. 

67,000 

6,000 

6,000 

12,000 

6. Contribution from 
the Government 
to meet deficit. 

2,50,000 

3,03,250 

2,10,084 

• • • 

7. Miscellaneous items 

• . • 

709 

6,000 

• • • 

Total .. j 

13,14,995 

13,98,321 

14,90,289 

11,74,990 
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The total actual receipt for the year 1921-22 was 
Rs. 9,58,169 which we have purposely omitted to consider 
as it was a subnormal year due to causes quite w'ell known to 
, the community. If we now analyse the receipt side, we 
must inevitably come to the conclusion that the income from 
examination fees is alter all a very variable source of income 
and we are all fairly agr(‘ed about one point, viz., a further 
expansion of this source with a logical lowering of the 
standard by the operation of the economic doctrine of 
“ supply and demand ’* will not add to the usefulness or the 
eminence of an old seat of learning. When we come to 
analyse the expenditure, howev(!r, we are confronted with 
problems which require insistent solution but which it will 
be impossible for th»^ University to, solve in the near future. 
To take a very important illustration: the estimated income 
and expenditure from tlio fees for the various examinations 
for the current financial year was as follows : 



Examnintioiis. 

lacomo. 

Expenditure. 



Hs. 

Ks. 

1. 

Matriculation 

•2,86,000 

81,500 

2. 

I.A., I.Sc. 

2,.68,000 

63.000 

3 

B.A, (Pass) and B. Com. ... 

1,2 J,500 

- 

4-. 

B.Sc. (Pass) 

40,500 

- 43,500 

5. 

Bxtra fees, B.A. and B.Sc. (Hon.) 

0,000 

- 

6. 

M.A. and M.Sc. 

40,000 

13,200 

7. 

Law examinations 

1,41,000 


8. 

M.L. 

400 

^ 21,500 

9. 

D.L. 

200 


10. 

Ph.D. 

1,000 

1 2,100 

11. 


400 
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Examinations. 

( 

Income. 


Ks. 

12. L.T. 

600 

13. B.T. 

2,000 

14. Preliminary Scientific M.B, . . 

8,800 

15. First M.B. 

16,200 

16. Final M.B. ... 

23,500 

17. M.D., M.O. and D.P.H. ... 

2,400 

18. I.E. 

2,000 

19. B.E. 

1,340 

20. Fees for late payment of fees 

800 


I Eicpenditare. 

! ■. _ 

I 600 

y 46,000 


} 


4,800 


Expenses at 
examination 
centres— 
46,000 
Answer books 
— 20,000 


A careful analysis of the income and expenditure under the 
head “ Examinations ’* will clearly show that the hulk of the 
saving is derived from a starvation of the examiners and the 
paper-setters. 

The remuneration payable to our examiners in most of 
the University examinations has suffered a setback at least 
three times ; we do not pay any travelling allowances to them 
and naturally if the theory of “ no cure, no pay ” holds good 
in academical circles, our examiners certainly find it very 
difficult to discharge their onerous duties. To take one 
illustration again : the law examination candidates were 
expected to pay about Rs. 1,41,000 whereas the expenditure 
under this head was expected to amount to about Us. 21,600 
and the University does not pay one single rupee to its paper* 
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setters for the B.L. examinations. Similarly, the internal 
examiners for the M.A. and the M.Sc. examinations do not 
get anything paid for their troubles in the matter of 
paper-setting : the external examiners cannot* attend examina¬ 
tions or meetings of the Boards of Examiners as no travelling 
allowance whatsoever is paid to them. The expenses under 
the headings ” Expenses at Examination Centres—Rs. 46,000 ” 
and “ Answer Books—Rs. 20,000 ” require a word of 
comment, 'i’he remuneration that the University pays to 
the invigilators at the various examination centres is so 
very low that it becomes impossible to find respectable men 
to undertake these responsible duties; candidates at the 
.various University exarninatio/is ar<i now obliged to write 
On both .sides of the answer book much to their chagrin 
and to the infinite misfortune of their examiners, and retrench¬ 
ment on this head should not have been allowed to be perpe¬ 
tuated both by the Government and the University any more. 
And yet a happy and contented Government announced a 
generous grant of Rs, 2,43,000 for a period of five years. 
Doubtless this boon will in due course of time be bolstered 
up before the next Statutorv Commission as one of the 
achievements of a Government which rested back to “pre¬ 
reform” regions. So, this is the story of the “ unconditional 
surrender” of the Government of Bengal to the University 
of Calcutta. 

We did not, of course, find a trace of the nou-recurring 
grant of two hies of rupees to the University for building 
up the third storey to the Asutosh Buildings, In vain did 
Sir Ewart Greaves appeal to the artistic sense of the 
Chancellor to those truncated pillars which are standinr 
monuments to the generosity of the Government of Bengal : 
in vain did Sir Abdur Rahim visit the University buildings 
and expressed his wonder and admiration for the varied activi¬ 
ties of the University cramped absolutely for space. May 
God bless the Presidency College which, we are told, has 
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secured a sum of two lacs of rupees for necessary expan¬ 
sion,” After all, the Government is the custodian of the 
public funds. 

9 in m 


H. E. Lord Lyttor's Convocation Addrkss. 

H. E. the Chancellor’s Convocation Address this year was 
one of the most remarkable addresses delivered by the ruler 
of a proviiicc in the Senate House. The whole speech, 
surcharged with humour, pulsated with sympathy for the 
aspirations of the University, and H.E. the Chancellor frankly 
admitted the difficulties of his position. Said his Excel¬ 
lency : 

It is undoubtedly unfortunate for the University to have for its 
Chancellor one who is so seriously handicapped.'Fhe good inten¬ 

tions and benevolent ufForts of Chancellor Jekyll are for ever being 
frustrated by the evil reputation of Governor Hyde.” 

And no wonder! We know very well that the Post- 
Graduate Department of the Calcutta University owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to the scholarly instincts of its Chancellor, 
but our regret is that the Chancellor does not find time to 
come into a closer and more intimate touch with the Univer¬ 
sity. and its affairs. His exalted position as the head of the 
Government in this province keeps him in splendid isolation 
and his advisers are to some extent responsible for the estab¬ 
lishment of that political convention which His Excellency 
so humorously described as the one which lays down that 
“ a governor can do no right.” We would have been happier 
if the other legal convention, viz., the “ king can do no 
wrong ” with its logical consequences were followed in 
this country. Eor then we would have known the person 
or the persons who were responsible for supplying some of 
the materials for the admirable Address of His Excellency 
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and we would not have been slow to apply to them 
the constitutional maxims laid down by a famous case in 
England by virtue of which not even a King’s Seal nor his 
pardon establishes immunity for the minister. We wonder 
who told His Excellency that Bengali was to be the medium 
of instruction and examination up to the Matriculation 
Examination of this University. “ Among the proposals of 
the University,” so ran the speech of His Excellency, “is 
the fat-reaching one that Bengali should replace English 
as the language of instruction and examination in the 
schools.” Proceeding further His Excellency observes: “If 
Bengali were the mother tongue of all scholars in the schools 
of Bengal, the principle for which the University contends 
could and would have been applied before now.” 

His Excellency then points out the special difficulties 
of Assam, a potent factor in any scheme of academic reform 
of which His Excellency has definite knowledge. Our regret 
is that the whole basis of His Excellency’s speech is absolutely 
wrong. The proposal in question which is pending Govern¬ 
ment sanction for a period of five years is in the following 
words: 

“ The Matriculation Examination shall be conducted by means of 
printed papers, the same papers being used at every place at which the 
Examination is held. All papers, other than those on the Vernacular, will 
generally be set in the English language. 

The Matriculation Examination shall be a general test of fitness for 
admission to the University of Calcutta. 

Instruction and examination in all subjects other than English shall 
be conducted in the vernacular : 

Provided that the Syndicate may, in special cases or class of cases, 
make exceptions to this rule or postpone its operation for a prescribed time: 

Provided further that whenever the Managing Committee of a School, 
supported by at least one-half of the parents or guardians concerned, 
desire that the medium should be a language other than the vernacular, 
the Syndicate shall exempt the candidates of such school from the opera¬ 
tion of the general rule.” 

21 
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“Vornacularisation of the school Qurriculum ” may be 
the object of the proposal, but there is no attempt whatsoever 
on the part of the University to cause needless hardship 
anion<?st “many scholars” in the words of His Excellency, 
“to whom Ibmi'ali is as much a foreign language as English.” 
Ample safeguards have l)een retained in the hands of the 
Uiiiversity in eases when the general operation of the rule 
is likely to cause dilliculties : 

Provided that the Syndicate may, in special eases or class of cases, 
nnike e\'C(!j)lioiis to this rule or postpone its operation for a prescribed 
tunc • 

Provided fiuther that whenever the Managing Committee of a School, 
supported by at Iv-asf. onts-hall' of tiie parents or guardians concerned, 
desire that the inedium should be a language other than the vernacular,'the 
S\ndu>ite sliall eKonipt tiie candidates of such school from the operation of 
ihc general lule. 

Uis hlxcidlHucy stood (>11 firmer ground when ho diag¬ 
nosed the caiisfcs of the intellectual jioverty of some of our 
boys in schools and colleges, but his advisers were again very 
wrong when they supplied His Excellency with information 
regarding the tidministration of Secondary Education in 
Eengal. His Excellency waxed eloquent over the composi¬ 
tion of the School Committee and regretted the undue pre¬ 
ponderance of the members of “ that noble profession to which 
the lion’hle the Vice-Chancellor belonged.” The School Com¬ 
mittee, llis Excelloticy should have been told by bis advisers, 
is not the creature of Statute, it is not the child of even the 
overchanging regulations ; it did not come into being by the 
touch of the magic wand of the Senate; it is merely an 
advisory body to the Syndicate which is under the Statute 
and the regulations responsible in theory only for the ad¬ 
ministration of the schools in Bengal. The constitution of 
the School Committee was bound to be inelastic, its decisions 
are liable to challenge—and are, as a matter of fact, challenged 
frequently by the Syndicate. Many self-respecting members. 
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includin," wn are told, the Director of FubMc Instruction, 
Mr. E. E. Oaten, refused to serve on a <;ommittee whose deci¬ 
sions could not, by the operation of the Statute, be final. 

* Lastly, if Ilis Rxcelleney had cared to inquire about its com¬ 
position, he would have been satisfied tluit ' lawyers are 
numerically very weak there. And ^et I his School Committee 
with its instability arid its fleeting breath riveted tlie atb'iition 
of His Excellency! 

Lastly, His Excellejicy reminded liis distinguished 
audience that .some of the recommendations of the Sadler 
Commis.sioii might very well be carried into immediate 
execution. These “ Sibylline books” an'indeiMl “in the cus¬ 
tody of worthy Commissioners.” 'Ihese Comnns'jioriers forget 
the important recommendations-of the Commission. The 
Commission recommended wholesale reform, our administra¬ 
tors proposed piecemeal readjustnu'ut; the Commission re- 
coramend(‘d adequate financial assistance to collegiate and 
secondary education, our administrator.s always lament th(5 
lack of funds ; th(‘('ommissiou nniotntnended ihe liber.ilisa- 


tion of the eonstitulion oftlu' IJniversitv, 

» * 


onr Covermni'iil rests 


its oars on a constitution which li.is not nu'rely greuvn rusty hut 


has outgrown its utility. With the host amongst our Cniver.sity 
and College teachers outside its pah?, Ihe Senate still 
bears ihe im})ress of a nominated body, (dghty per cent, of the 
members being nominated by the Governmonl 'I'he Calcutta 
University Commission did, indeed, recoinnieud tlie creation 
of a Secondarv Board and the institution of a three-years 
Honours Course hut their recommendations, we must not 


forget, were coupled with important ihiancial proposals. 
Devoid of financial support, educational reform, we must say, 
is a mockery, a delusion and a snare, although wc do not agree 
with these ardent patriots who see in the proposal for estab¬ 
lishment of a Secondary Board of K<lucation not merely 
a divorce of University education from Sciiool education but 
hear also the deatli-knell of educational expansion. In the 
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proposal for a three-years* Honours Course they see the 
collapse of the entire fabric of post-graduate teaching and re¬ 
search and the compulsory abandonment of a very useful sphere 
of academic activity by our weaker private colleges in Calcutta, 
and in particular, in the moffusil. To them we say, rely on 
the scholarly instincts, the academic heritage of His Excel¬ 
lency the Chancellor,. and academic freedom and academic 
expansion shall not be permitted to be smothered under the 
weight of administrative exigencies. 

Db. Subendeamohan Gangtjli. 

We are glad to note that the mathematical researches 
of Dr. Surendramohah Ganguli, one of our distinguished 
Lecturers in the department of Mathematics, have received 
due recognition from Universities outside India. His work 
on the “ Theory of Plane Curves ” has been recommended for 
study by the Wells College, New York. In the course of a 
letter to Dr. Ganguli, Prof. T. R. Hollecroft writes: 

"I have been using the revised edition of your Theory of Plane Curve* 
in mj Mathematics Honor Course this year. It is an excellent text for 
an advanced course and iills a place that has long been vacant. Are you 
revising the Second volume on Cubic and Quartic Curves, and if so when 
will it be published ? ” 

Now that his work has been recognised by Western 
scholars, Dr. Ganguli*s countrymen, we trust, will not 
grudge his position in the University. Twelve hours of 
lecture work per week does not give scope for such work 
and our academic reformers and political reformers would do 
well to bear this fact in mind. 


Ukivbbsities Congeess. 

The thir^ Congress of the Universities of the British 
Empire will be held this year in London on July 12, and 
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will adjourn to Cambridge on the following day. The Uni¬ 
versities Bureau of the British Empire in London have invited 
the University of Calcutta to send delegates and representa¬ 
tives to attend the Congress and also to suggest subjects for 
discussion at the Congress. The Syndicate of the University 
of Calcutta have nominated the following to represent the 
University at the Empire Universities Congress: 

Delegates. 

1. Sir Jagadishcbandra Bose, Kt., C.S.I., M.A., D.Se., 

F.R.S. 

2. Prof. Ilerambachandra Maitra, M.A. 

3. Bidhanchandra Hay, Esq., B.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.8., 
M.L.C. 

4. Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, M.A. 

Ttepresenialives. 

E. F. Oaten, Esq., M,.V., LL.B., M.L.C. 

Rev. A. E. Brown, (M.E., M.A., B Sc. 

Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

Surendranafch Sen, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 

'H. M. Pereival, Esq., M.A. 

The Hon'ble Sir Atulchandra Chatterjee, Kt. 

The Syndicate of the Calcutta University have suggested 
the following subjects for discussion at the Empire Univer¬ 
sities Congress: 

The Universities and national life: the adjustment of international 
cnltnre in University studies: tbe Universities and the League of 
Nations : the relation between the State and the University considered 
academically and in connection with finance : the University and social 
studies and activities : the Universities and tbe health of students; the 
Universities and political inequality ; the Universities and political contro¬ 
versy ; interchange of University teachers between Eastern and Western 
countries; the proper state in education at which specialisation should begin ; 
the relation of the Universities to vocational education ; and the Universi¬ 
ties as centres of spiritual influence. 
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The Universities of Great Britain • and Ireland have 
invited all delegates from overseas to the Empire Universities 
Congress to visit them in turn during the fortnight preceding 
and the week, succeeding the meeting in Cambridge. 

On July 16 and 17 the delegates will go to Oxford. 

» « « « 

Conference of Teachers of History. 

Mr. Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.T)., has been appointed 
CO represent the Calcutta University on the Second Anglo- 
American Conference of Professors and Teachers of History, 
to be held in London in the week commencing on Monday the 
lath July, 1920. 

* * It ^ 


Conference on Imperial. F3ducation. 

An interim Conference on Imperial Education will beheld 
in Paris from the 24th to the 27lh of .luly, 1920, under the 
auspices of the League of the Empire and the Bienvenue 
Francaise. The University of Calcutta have appointed the 
following gentlemen as delegates and representatives to attend 
the function : 

sir Jagadishchaiidra Bose, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.15., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S, 

•Professor Herambaehandra Maitra, M.A. 

Bidhanohandra Ray, Esq., B.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.CS., M.L.C. 

E. F. Oaten, Esq., M.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 

Rev. A. E. Brown, C.I.Pl, M.A., B.Sc. 

Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

Surendranath Sen, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 

H, M. Peroival, Esq., M.A. 

The Hon’ble Sir Atulchandra Ghatterjee, Kt. 

Professor S. Radhakrishnan, M.A. 



